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PREFACE. 


Ever since t began teaching Practical Physiology in Univer- 
sity College, London, I have been in the habit of distributing 
among my students a syllabus to guide them in their work. 
By the introduction of fuller details what was at first a 
Syllabus has been changed into a Practical Course, which 
I now venture to publish in the hope that it may be found 
useful to others. 

I fear that its use will be much restricted by the fact that 
in it Histology and Physiology are closely combined instead 
of being separated into two or more distinct courses. Although, 
in practice at least, I stand alone, I believe, in this matter, 
continued experience makes me more and more convinced 
that the plan which I adopt is, though troublesome, the safest 
one. Histological work, unless it be salted with the salt either 
of physiological or of morphological ideas, is apt to degene- 
rate into a learned trifling of the very worst description; and 
students are generally only too ready to spend far too much 
of their time in the fascinating drudgery of cutting sections 
and mounting stained specimens. In morphological ques- 
tions the physiologist has but an indirect interest; and 
details of microscopic structure ought only to occupy his 
attention in so far as they serve as a basis for physiological 
deductions. The reader in looking through this little book 
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will see tliat in it structure and function go hand in hand. 
In the case of each tissue or organ, as far as is practicable, the 
anatomy and histology are first studied, and then without delay 
the physiology, so that the student may, in learning what is 
known concerning the action of the part, form an opinion of 
the relative importance of the structural details. 

The various topics are arranged in the order of my lec- 
tures, each Lesson containing the practical work corresponding 
to one or more lectures. In those lectures I first deal with 
the animal body as a collection of fundamental tissues, each 
tissue having a conspicuous and characteristic property or 
characteristic properties, and then consider the ways in which 
these tissues are arranged in mechanisms, and coordinated 
into an organic whole. Thus the student is first introduced 
to the structure and properties of blood, muscle, nervous 
tissue, and what, for want of a better name, I have called 
^indifferent tissues*. Next comes the vascular mechanism, 
constructed out of the preceding tissues, and carrying on its 
work by means of their properties. I have found it practically 
convenient thus to break the series of fundamental tissues 
by the early introduction of this important mechanism. Ee- 
tuming to the fundamental tissues, the secreting tissues are 
next considered, under the divisions of the digestive, with 
which the lymphatics are not unnaturally taken, the respira- 
tory, with which comes the respiratory mechanism, and the 
urinary, the practical work on the urine being an accompani- 
ment to lectures on the general facts of nutrition. The great 
nervous mechanism of the body is then attacked, first as re- 
gards the special senses and then with reference to the spinal 
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cord and brain. The Lesson on the larynx is from its very 
nature disconnected from the others. The tissues of repro- 
duction naturally form the subject of the concluding Lesson. 

I have called it an Elementary Course because my class 
is divided into an Elementary and an Advanced Division, and 
this work is intended for the former only, I have found 
it, however, practically convenient to go into some subjects 
fully in the Elementary Class and to leave certain other sub- 
jects entirely for the advanced class. Thus while, on the 
one hand, some topics seem to be treated here in a more 
than elementary manner; others, on the other hand, e.g. the 
ear and hearing, binocular vision, &c., are entirely absent, 
being reserved for the advanced class. 

I presuppose the student to have gone through a course 
of Elementary Biology, in which he has worked out the 
Lessons of Prof, Huxley and Dr Martin, He will thus have 
acquired a knowledge of the fundamental principles of Histo- 
logy and Physiology, know how to use his microscope and 
possess a good acquaintance with the Anatomy of the Frog, 
The dissection of the dog and the rabbit as directed in Lesson 
I., in which attention is paid only to details of physiological 
importance, will at once put him in a position for the study 
of Physiology, strictly so called. 

The instructions given are generally complete in them- 
selves ; but the student should have access to the Handbook 
of the Physiological Laboratoiy, to which (under the ab- 
breviation Hdh.) he is frequently referred. 

The demonstrations appended to each Lesson illustrate 
the lecture belonging to the Lesson, and are for the most 
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part obsenrations or experiments too diflScult for the student 
to cjarry out for himself. . A list of them is given merely in 
order that the student may know what he has to see. No- 
thing therefore is said about the manner of executing them ; 
I may, however, remark that none of them are painful, since 
they are of such, a nature that anesthetics where necessary 
dan always be used. 

The work marked out occupies my class the whole of two 
terms, i,e, from fifteen to eighteen weeks, the lectures being 
delivered twice weekly, and the practical work being carried 
on immediately after the lecture as well as on the interme- 
diate days. The plan of work, in fact, closely follows that of 
Prof. Huxley in his Elementary Biology. It is, of course, 
not necessary that all the details of each chapter should be 
worked over by each student. Practical work of this kind is 
only of value in so far as it suggests or corrects ideas. The 
student who has mounted an exquisitely thin and beautifully 
stained section, is only just so much the worse for his pains 
(as far as physiology is concerned), if he does not understand 
what the section means. Hence, when the features of some 
of the fundamental tissues and the general working of the 
more important mechanisms have been really learnt, and the 
student has got, by doing things for himself, to know the 
value of a physiological experiment and the pitfalls that are 
hidden under carmine and Canada balsam, he may be safely 
trusted to fill in the details of his study by means of refer- 
ence to mounted specimens and to mere demonstrations or 
even to descriptions of experiments. How much practical 
work is needed by each student must depend on a variety of 
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circumstances ; and the choice of subjects studied in detail 
ought to be varied from time to time. In the Lessons, there- 
fore, selection has been exercised to a very limited extent, 
and most of the topics have been treated with equal fulness. 

In no case whatever are the directions given intended to 
be exhaustive. In the use of reagents, in the details of the 
microscopical work, and in the various experiments, the 
counsels given are those which have, on the whole, been 
found most useful for students in the laboratory. They are not 
in any way to be considered as forming a practical treatise 
on Histology or Physiology. That ground is already occupied 
by the Handbook for the Physiological Laboratory, to which 
the present little book may be looked upon as an intro- 
duction. 

So much of the labour of preparing this volume for the 
press has fallen on my able Demonstrator, Mr J. N. Langley, 
B.A., of St John’s College, that his name naturally appears 
on the title-page as well as my own. To Prof. Huxley and 
to Dr H. N. Martin I am indebted for much valuable advice. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Mai/i 1876 . 


M. FOSTER. 
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F,JRfA.S.| Mi^aiemal^ Masters of WcstayiisteT 
ymteoL ww Fditioo. itoia doth. 6 d, 

K i Man d and Tait.— introduction to quater- 

with munetous oioMples. By P. KeLlaNd, M.A., 
F.R.S., formerly Fellow Of Queen^s C(^k^ Cambridge; and 
P.^G. TaiTj, M.A.» fonnerly Fellow of St Peter's College, Cam- 
Professors in the department of Mathematics in the 
yjuveraty of Edinburgh Crown 8 vo. p. 6d. 

•KUChciW.— A GBOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, coateining 
Eaiw Problems in Geometrical Drowii^ ptepanatory to the Stndy 
of Geometiy. For the Use of Schoofi. F. £. Kitchener, 
M.A«, Mathematical Master at Rugby. New Edition. 4ta 9/. 
Morgan.— A collection of problems and exam- 
puss m MATHEMATICS. With Aunroa. By H. A. 
Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambrige. Crown Svo. doth. fo. 6 d, 

Newton’s PRINCIPIA. Edited by Professor Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburn. 4to. eioth. 31J. 6 d. 

** Undoubtedly the finest edtHm of the text of the ' Prmcijda * which has 

hitherto^ appeared, **— Educational Times. 

PaPkinson. — ^Works by S. Parkinson, D.B., F.R. 6 ., Tutor and 
^rselector of St John’s College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. For the 
Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the Higher Classes 
in Sdiools. With a Collection of Examples. Fifth editmn, revised. 
Crown 8 vo. doth, gs 6d, 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS. Third Edition, ^rofised and m^urged. 
Crown 8 vo. doth. lo^ 6d, 

Ptoear.— ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Numerous 
Examples, By J. B. Pheas, M.A., Fdlow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Crown 
ByOe doth. 5 .^. 6d, 

Pirie.— LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. G. 
'PiRiE, M.A , Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8 vo 6 ^. 

Pratt.— A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, LAPLACE’S 
;FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 
%[Tohn H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, Author of 
Mathematical Principles Of Mechanical Philosophy.” Fourth 
S^Sttion. Crown 8 vo. dotn. tif. 6d, 

Puckle.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
tJONB AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous 
^^Bdidipkswd Hints for thdr Solution ; especially designed for the 
of 'Bakers. By G. H. Puckle, M.A. New Edition, 
revised ana enlaiged. Crown 8 vo cloth p, 6d, 
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Rawlinrson.— IXEMENTARY STATICS, 

.RAVUHWMIiMtA. Ed^]waM'Biev.EDWAii]>-ST0s«n8,M.At, 
df llSmnmudCo^ Qmbn^, imdlate Piolesser ^ 

Slphmtone College^ Bcnabay. Crpwxi^Svo. doth. 4 ^. 6 d 

Reynolds.— MODERN methods in elementary 

GEOIi(ETRY. By £« M. Rxy|fOU>s, M^A., Mitheiaiatioal 
Mastd hi CHfton College. Crown Bvo. Ss, <bd, 

Routh,— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE ;DYNA. 
MICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
Numerous Eammples. By Edwaud John Routh^ M.A.> late 
Fdlsw khd Assistant Tutor of St Petei^s CoEe^ CaMbridge ; 
Examiner in the University of London. Second E^on, enlar^. 
Ctoum Svo. doth. i4i. 

WORKS 

By the REV. BARNARD SiillTH, M.A., 

'Eeetor of Glastdn, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Appli- 
cation ; with numerous systematically arranged 'Examples taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial reference 
to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A, D^ee. Thirteenth 
Editimi, carefully revised. Crown 8vO. cloth, iw, A/. 

** 7b tf// minds are sufficimily developed to comprehend the 

simplest mcUhemcUiccU reasonings and who hcroe not yet thoroughly 
mastered the principles of Arithmetic and Algebra, it is caktMed to 
he of gnat advantagif'--ATUzvixou. “ Mr, Smithes work is a most 
usgful fuHicatton, The rules are stated with great clearness. The 
enampfes ore well sdeeted, and worked out With just sufficient dettM, 
without hemg mcumhered by too minute explanations : and there premils 
throughout it that fust proportion of theory and practice which is the 
mwmneoncAiOncc of an elementary woth,^^ —Dean PeacocE. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Ctown 8vo. 
^doth. 4r. tid. Adapted from the Author's work ' on " AHthmetic 
and Algebra.” 

Admirably adapted for instruction, combining jUst sujffiHent theory 
With a iOrge and WdUselected eolleeHon of exercises for pracHce ,^*^ — 
jOt^ENAL GE Education. 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Tentti 
. .Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. Ss, 6d, 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers. Crown 8vo. 
limpoloth. 2 s, 6d, 

>Gr sold'separatdy, Part I. sj. ; Part XL is,; Anspwers, hd, 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. l8mo. doth. ss. 

'Orsakl s^aratdy, Parts I. ami 11. lo/. eadi; Part III. Ij. 
l^S TO^CHOOL CLASS-^BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. CtM- 
it one volume. ^iSmo. dodi.^'dr. 6d.i or Parts I.. IL.^Utid 
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BUuTMyrd 

TwFWl *' •W W"*ll 

i; Fwtn. 3<ij Ptolin,?ir. Anweti.&/ '» 

SAM^-wiJb Aaswant eamt^ti^ iSmo. cloth, \t. 6fL 
TO SHILUI^ BOO? OT ?RiTpM?Tl6, fjjotb. 

4 |^« 

a^AMlN^'^p^^ PAPSI^S IN AMTHMETia 18x90, <^ik. 
ts, pdi Tl^e «ai9e, wit^pi t&^o. u, ^ 

^K 9 V TQ EXAMINATXPN ?APERS ?N ^^mm^TlC. 

4 $. ^ 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS BRINCIPJLES 
AND APPLICATION, with tixunerous Examples, written 
expressly for Standard V. in Natioxud Schools. Fonr^ Editipn. 
imo. clodi, sewed. 3d* 

A CHART OF THR METRIC SYSTRM, 99 9 Shofth W 4 * «• 
m. on RqUqfit mqfimted SA^ varpisptd, price 3^. 6d, Fourth 

** fpi do not rmember that ever we have seen teOfibing o ^hAsdt iftore 
htap^dy <‘/srrWM<^.”---$CHiooL Board CH^ONtct^lt. 

Rljso 9 Small Ch^r^ on a Chrd, price \d. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combinmg Exercises in 
Resdiag, Wrltux^ SpelUx^, and Dtctatiom Part 1 . ior Standard 
L in Natknud Spools. CSownSvo. 9^. 

IRMum for School-room waUs in preparation. 

** tre sXoidd strong advise everyone to study car^fy Mr. Barnard 
SndtBs Lemons in Arithmetic^ Wriimf, and Spelling. A more esecd^ 
lent Btde worh for a first introduction to knowled^ cannot weU he 
Vfittflfe* Mr. Smithes larger Text-hooks on Arithmetec and Algebra are 
amadp most fcevoseraily known^ and he hat proved now dsat thedificnUy 
of writing a tevkdook •eohkk begins ab oyp is really surmuniabk ; but we 
shf^ be nmh mfstodem if this little booh has not cost ihf a$ 4 hor mm 
Ik^H and mentod labour than any of Mt more elakprafe tent-books. 
7 %e plan to combine arithmetical lessons with those in readyagqnd spelling 
isp^ecdv noveL and il is worked (nd in^ accordance wit/k the oimp of our 
fifatwvfll •^eko^j and we are convinf^ thpl ifs gmeral iyi^odotctepn igk 
all elementary schools throughout the country wj/f pfWdUfiT gneatj educoh 

RnyiEW^ 

EX AMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedicated to Lord 
Sandon). With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and II. in box, is. 6d. Standards HI. IV. ax^d V. in 
boxes, IS. 6d* each. Standard VL in Two Parts, in l^^es, is. Af. 
each* 

A and B papers^ of nearly the same dil&ctt%, are given so aa to 
paev^t and the Colours of the A and B pi>ecs cHflbr in each 

, ahd mm those of every other Standarat so that a maatpr or 
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Snowball.— -THE elements tsf 1p1an 4 Mb SMsib- 
IfllGQNOMET&X:. with tli« uA,.V»e of 

Tablet of Logaiithau. By J. C. Smowbais, M. A; Ttnlh Edition. 

SYL?a5&S^ ^ANE cibRifetiJi' (corrMpoSidW io Eudi^, 
Book^ 1. — Vi , ) Prepared by the Assodalion jfor tne mprovernent 
of Geometrical Teaching. Crolwm 8vo. is. 

TWt SUld 8teele.<-A TREATISE ON J^YSrAMltS bF A 
PA&TICLE. Witli nvntidtovLS Exatfiples. By Pnofeeaor TAit and 
Mr. StksLA. New Editioni enlarged. CroiMm 8vo, ddth. tor. 6d. 
Ttbay.— ELEJdENTARY MENSURATION FOR !gCitOOLS. 
With hbnlstdttft Eitampl^ 6)r SsyriMtrk Tm^Y, B.A., Head 
Malta Qnieea Elizabeth’s Grammar Schodi» Riv^oa. Extra 
feapc 8vo. p. td. 

WORKS 

I. TODHUNTEft, fft.A., 

6f St J'oim’a Colley C^biidge. 

** Mr. Todkunter is chUfty known to students o} ^lUifhemMis as the 
^nthdr ^ W sMss ofAdmirabk tniahemediccd iUxt^5ooh, kkdek Jk;kiess the 
refre qualities 4/ being clear m style and absolute jfike ffivh fiiistakeSf 
typographical or SATURDAY RJBVIEW. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Us6 t>t Cell^ iKhd 
Schools. New Editioii. iSmo. dpth. 3s. %d. 
MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS, With dumbt^ Examples. 

New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With namerons ExampleiL New 
Editio!i. i8mo. doth. !2s, tdl. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS, CtoM SVd. doth. 
6s. 6d. 

TRiGbNOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples, 
New Edition. i8mo. doth. 2s. 6d. 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGiNNkRS, Crown 8vo. 

8r. &/. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGll^NERS. With numerDna Examples. 

New Edition. i8mo. doth. 4s. 6d, 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Seventh Edition, 
containing two New Chapters and Three Hundred miscellaneous 
Examples. Crown 8vo. doth. *js. 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
^ SCHOOLS, Crown 8vo. xos. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE IthEORY OF 
EQUATIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8m doth. 
•Js. 6d. 
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Kii^TMOOWOllSTRY. Rat Stkoab and'CtDeSW Fifth 
^WMliib Crawn«m. doth. p. 

KEY, Tp FLAKE TRIGOKOMETEV. Cravn 8m iOa fid; 
k WBfMtm OK SPHERICAL T&IGOKOMETRY* Third 

Edidotiy eoiarged, CromBto* cloth. 44; 6d^ 

FM^If CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, u Stn^ 

a K Conic Sectioii& With ni^Dueroiu ,Kinw)B|jcc> Fira 

ition, revi£ied and Crown 8va doth, p- ^ 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFMRENTUL CAECULUBt WJfli 
ttUQierotui Eaumpin^ Seventh Edition* Crown 890 . dotho^ nxr. 6tf, 

A» TRfiATZSi! ON THK^ INTEGRAL CAJUCULVB AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. With ntunerons Exattplei. PonilhjEdition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. doth. ror. M 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Third E^HoBi revised^ Crown Svu. doth. 4s, 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With nnmenms 
Examples. Foorth Edition^ revised and enlarged. Crown 8to. 
(doth. lor. 6</. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OP 
PRQBABILITYi from the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. 
8vo« iSj. 

RdESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, 
prindpally on the Theory of DisdontinnooM Solutions t an Essay 
to wm(di the Adams Prise was awarded in the University.of Oam- 
bridge in 1871. 8vo. 6r. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF 
ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH, 
frenn the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. Syo. 24s. 

‘‘ SucA histories are at present more valuable than original work* 
They at once enable the Mathematician to make himself mas^ of all that 
has been done on the subject^ and also give him a clue to the right method 
of dealing with the subject in future by showing him the paths by which 
advance has been mcLde in the past . . . It is with unmingled satisfaction 
that we see this branch adopted as his special subject by one whose cast of 
ndnd-and sdfcnlttnre have made him one of the most accurate^ as he cer- 
tainly is the most learned^ of Cambridge Mathematicians ,'* — Saturday 
Rsyikw. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE^S, LAME’S, 
AND BESSEL’S FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 


Wilson (T. M.)— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
L XL IIL Containing the Subiects of EdcHd^s first Fottr Books. 
New Editioii, following the-Sylkbus of the Geometrical Associa- 
tion. By J. M. Wilson, M A., late Fellow of St Johds Col- 
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Wilson (J. VL.)r-^nfiimted* 

tad M«tbasiAtk«l Miuiler of .Rwgbf^ SekocL 
Extm icn^ 3 <* ^ 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appcn- 
dices on Transrersals and Hannonic Divigkm, tke uofr of 
Schoobb By L M. WusoN^ M.A« Second Bjdstion, B^xtn fcap, 
Sm 3x. M 

Wilson (W4 P.) — A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. Pt WILSON, M»Aif Fellow of St, John^s CcUhtge, Cambridge^, 
and Peofessor Mathematics in Queen’s College, BelBut 870, ’ 
gjk dd. 

tnoHst supplies a gnai edueoHonal uegiil/*--E! 0 UCAri 0 SAL 

TlMBSr 

Wolstenholme.— A book of mathematical 

PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridj^ Couoe. 
By Joseph Wolstenholme, Fellow of Christas College, some- 
time Fdlow of St John’s College, and lately Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics at Christ’s Collie. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8 s, 6 d, 
yiuSdous, symmetrical, and well arranged*'--- Guaedian. 


SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

It is the intention of the Publishers to produce a com- 
plete series of Scientific Manuals, affording full and ac- 
curate elementary information, conveyed in clear and 
lucid English. The authors are well known as among 
the foremost men of their several departments; and their 
names form a ready guarantee for the high character of the 
books. Subjoined is a list of those Manuals that have 
already appeared, with a short account of each. Others 
are in active preparation ; and the whole will constitute a 
standard series specially adapted to the requirements of be- 
ginners, whether for private study or for scho<d instruc^n. 
ASTEtONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal* 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With IlIttstmtioiiB. By Snt G. B. 
AxEV, K4C.B,, Attrcmorntr Royak New Ekiitioii. i8mo» 
dodu 49. 6 d, 

Six lectures, intended *' to explain to inidl^gent persons the principles 
on which the instruments of an Observatory are constructed, and the 
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Blementmry Class- Book8---<w«SraM^. 

^ mkfft wM 4Pv 

r d$dMcUm df tAe distatues and iaei^JkU ef tke bodies hf the 
Sdlea^A ' 

JlONOMY. ^ ^ ^ 

ELEMENTAllir LfiSSb^VS IK AiTicAoitV. With 

Cdoared Dutgram of the Spectra of the Viaet^ SMl aad 
NdMie^ flo4 nmoerons Blintrations. By J. NoUIAn Locki^^ 
Fi^b. $7eixr Bditiati. r&iia. 5f. < 

P^flear^smnd^a^ worthy attpeiim^ not only eu^jjMtdar exp^^ 
st^bt$^ tut as a scientific ^ /iwfesp.* Athen-«um. The most fasci- 
nc^oof dmsentcsry boohs on tfie S^ces.^* — ^^P|NCOi^]^o&M]^T. 
(^tmSTIONS ON LOCKYER’S fiLEMSKTARY LESSONS 

IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By ToiSM Foabbs- 
RdBkMitbkt, t^Koth&p. ir.W. 

PHt:SiBit,bof:. .. . . 

LESSQNS IN elementary PHYSIOUDGY. With 

numerotis niusbsatioiit. nj T. Hh HirlliJCY« FeRstS., Professor 
of NatnplHutoiy m the Royal School of Mines. New Edition. 
iSmoe dow. 4f. 6d. 

** Pure gold througho$a.** — Guardian. “ Unquestionably the clearest 
and most complete dementary treatise on this subfect that we possess in 
any languages — Westminster Review. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLE^ PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Ax.C0CKy M.D. i5mo. i^. 6f/. 

BOTAi^T^. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. Oliver, 
F. R. S., F. L. S^» Prpfessor of Botany in yniversity Ct^ge, London. 
With nearly Two Hunored illustrations. New Edition. iSmo. 
clo^ 4s. 6d, 

CH&MlST^V* 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC. By Henr^ E. Roscok, F. R. S. , Professor of 
Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. With mimeroiis llhis- 
trations and Chro^io-Litho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Al* 
k^es and AJUtalin^ Earths. New Edition. iJSmo. cloth. ^,6d. 
As a standard general text-booh it deserves to take a leading place .*^ — 
SfRCtatoR. “ We tsHhesftaiingfy pronounee it the bidt op all our 
dmmtasy treatises on ChemtsityJ * — Mbdicat Times. 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with Special 
Refeircnce to the abpte, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chenustty in the Y orkshire College of Science, Leeds. Adapted for 
the preparation of Students for the Govenuno^t, Science, and 
gpd^ oi Arts Exmnmations. With a Preface by Professor 
R6 ^b. iSma ir. Key. ir. 
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Blem^ntary Class-Books — imUnued. 

POWTICAL ECONOMY, 

pbmlCAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By Muxicent 
6, New Edition. iSmo. 2s. 6d. 

andccmjpr€kmsnfgi^*’--DArLY News. ** Tmtrthdons 
am labour home never been more sim^y or mere dearly 
Contempoeaey Review. 

liOGIC, 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and Indue- 
dve^ with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulaxy of 
Lo^calTenns. By W. Stamlbv Jsvons, M.A., Professorof togic 
in Owens Colkge, Manchester New Edidoil. iSlno. 3^. M 
NetJrdg eau be better for a sebool^book*** — Guaebiak. 

** A mamueU alike simple^ intereisHng^ and scieniifief — AtMENiEUM. 

PHYSICS, 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Balfour 
Stswaet, F.R.S.I Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College^ Manch^»ster. With numetous lUustiations and Chromo- 
liths of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Netmke. New Edition. 
i8mo. 4r. 

. ** The beau-ideedof a sdenHfietexl^boek^ dear^ accurate^ and fkorongk.** 
Educational Times. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Tones, Chemical Master 
in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by Professor 
Roscoe. With Illustrations. New Edition. l8mo. 2J. 6d. 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By ST. George 
Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St Mary's 
Hospital. With upwards of 400 Ulustrations. i8mo. 6s. 6d. 

** 7/ may be ptesdoned whether any other work on Anatomy contains 
in like compass so preportionatefy great amass of information.^^ 

** The work is exemeni^ and should be in the hands of every student of 
human MEDICAL Times. 

STEAM.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. ByJOHNPTORY, 
Bachelor of Engineering Whitworth Scholar, etc., late Lecturerin 
Physics at Cn^tto College. With numerous Woodcuts and 
Numerical Examples and Exercises. iSmo. as. 6d. 

B 
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MANUALS BOtt STUfifiNfS. 

Flower (W. H.V-an WTRttDtJCiTiON TP Olittf. 
OSJOOr OF THE MAHBf ALIA Btfag & ^ittace of 
iSbt Covast of Lectures ddSirettd ut l^e KcfyiA Coll^ of Stumms 
^Ei^laad k iSTa ly W. H. F.O., 

Hmiterlali Pnrfessor of Comparative Anatomy ai^d 
With numerous Illastratto&s C^obe Svo. p. id. 

Hooker (Dr .)— the students flora m THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, C.^ r.R.S., 
D.CLb, Fresideit cf Sm Royal Society. C^ba 8va 
to«. M 

** CamtidJMi U jpfffKtif /Mdl 

Xjuto and CmUtiftmf tke fidl^ tmd imst aumraie 

mtmualojiki Mild that has Mali. Gacnme. 

Olhrer (ProfosRor)*— FIRST book of INDIAN Botany. 
Ny Daniel Oliver, F.R.S.| F.L.S., Kte^r of the Herbarium 
and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and ProfflasordT Boftahy 
in Universitv College^ iMaadon. Widi numerous Dhiatastions. 
Extra fcap* ova 6s, 6d, 

** li cofUe^ a wdl-digistedmmm^qfall essential knmledge ^ain-^ 
ingU Indian h&Umy^ wrought out in accordanee with the iiest fmscij^es 
Of scientific cSirangement,'* — Allen’s Indian Mail* 

Other veksnm ofthm ManeuUs willjolkm. 


NATURE SESIES. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By J. 
NoAMAN tiOCKVER, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and numerous 
illusbarioacs. Second E^on. Crown Svo. id, 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. By 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^, id, 

** We can most cordially recommend it to young naturalists,**-^ 

OF CHEMISTRY. By G. F, RoDWELiu F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S., Sdenoe Master in Marlborc^h College^ With numerous 
lUukra^ns. Crown 8vo. y, id, 

**We can cordially recommend U to all Students of Chemistry,*' 

CwEMT CA r. News. 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy w the Anderaoiiian Unuresity, (HaagatL 
Htaabiitied. Crown Svo. y. 6d, . 

THE COMMON FROG. ^ St. Geosge MiVart, FJUS., Lec- 
tured in l^u^rathre Anatomy tct St Ma^s Ho^haL With 
Duawrous XUiutrations. Cnwn Svo. y. w. 
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Series — coftHnised* 

^OyLftl^ATION OF MfliHT. Bf W, SPOTTiswootiB» F.R.S* 
With tnanj lUustratiotts. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d* 

ON BRITISH WIU> FLOWERS CONSXOEKBD IN RELA^ 
TION TO INSECTS. By SieJcihn Litbbocx; Bart, F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition* V* 

aher vofHp^ift^ 

Pell (R. 8»» A»M«)~EXPERI11£NTAL mschamos* 
A Comae itf Lectttrea delivered at die Royal Colleft of fidenct 
&>r XiflasA By R, S. Bali., A.M., ProieiBor of Amdied 
Ma thm aat i cB aad hi the CoUese pi Sdenoe 

tor Irdatia. Royal Sto. 165. 

Blanford.— THE rudiments of physical geo- 
graphy FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS ; with a 
Glosswy of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. BLAKroRO, 
F.R.S. Filth edition, with lUustrations. Globe 8vo. 2x. 6d* 

Gordon.— AN elementary book on HEAT. By 
J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 2i. 

Huxley & Martin.— a COURSE of practical in- 
STRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prdessor 
Huxi^cy, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., D,Sa C^own 
Svo, dr. 

BCXENC& PRIMERB FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

In ihi$e Pfhners the authors kavs aimed, not so much to me m/orma* 
eton, as to essdeavour to discipline the mind in p way vmich fqe net 
hitherto keen customary, by brif^tng U into immediate ceniact wkh 
Nature herse^. For this purpose a series of simple experiments (tp ip 
performed by the teacher) has been devised, leading up to the chirf truths 
of each Science. Thus the power of observation in the pup&s will be 
awakened and strengthened. Each Manual is copiously Wmtmted, and 
offended are lists of all the necessary apparatus, with prices, and 
a&ecHons as to how they may he (Stained. Professor Huxkps introduce 
tory vohsme has been delayed through the illness of the author, but it $s 
now expected to appear very shortly, ** They are wonde^Uy ctmr and 
lucid in their instruction, simple m style, and admirable in plan *' — 
Educational Times, 

PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscob, Professor df 
Chemistry in Owens College, Mandiester. With numerous Illu8« 
trations. iBmo. is. New Edition. 

PRIMER OF PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. WBB 
numerous Illustrations. iSmo. i.f. New Edition. 
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M MDCrCAmUML BOOKS. 

PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. - 
^ Ckma^ F.R.^, lIvKhiioii-ProfiMaor of G«^im 
kti EdMnai^" vnth'ntubrods IltertnitiOQs'^ 
tSma u. 

* PRIMER 'OF GE01XX3V. B^PaoFBSSOK fSkaxo, F.R.S.' "WKIi 
niiinoiDtii lUtatnitioiu. Now Edition, iktala. is. 

rtaalKit VmtStOtOGT By Michael FomR, M.D-, 

FoR.S. With nwncfoM New Edition, i8mo. u. 

PIUBCEit OF ASTJtONOMY. ByJ. NoKiUsHx LoCkym, F,M&, 
Wkh ncmieronk Illiistratxms, NewEditioh* iBnk>. xa 
^PRIMER OF BOTANY. By J. D. CB. F.R.&, Presi- 

dent of the Royal Society. With numerous liluidrationSv t8mo. 

IS. 

Ih fri^raii»H>^ 

INTRODUOTORY. By P&OFsssoa Huxley. d*c 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abbott — K SHAKESFIURIAH CKAMHAR. AaAttmptto 

illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethim and Modem 
English. By the Rev. E, A. Abbott, M. A., Head Master of the 
Ci^ of London School For the Use of Schools. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. 6s, 

** A critical inquiry^ conducts with great skill and knowledge^ and 
all the i^t^nces of modem philology .... — Pall Mall 
GAzbttx. " Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of 
Shakespeare^ but as tending to famUittrize the reader with EHzabetkam 
Mnfpish isf 

Baldwin-— INTRODUCTION to practical farming 
FOR the use of schools. By T. Baldwin, M.R.I.A. 
Snpf^tendent of the Agricultural Department of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland. i8mo. ir. 6d, 

BdJter,— FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINaPLES OF 
CDORlNG. By Lady Barker. xSmo. ir. 

**'An us^retendmg but invaluable little work .... The Ulan is 
ufhnigdbU in it$ completeness and simplicity j it it hardly possible that 
anyim who cam read at all can fait to understand the practical lessons on 
bread and beef^ fish and vegetables; while the explanation of the chemical 
of our food must he intell^ible to all who possess sufficU^ 
mkwiiion 10 feUm the argument^ in which the fmesi poss^le technical 
terms are iwa/. "^Spectator. 
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LESSONS ON KEALTH. By J. Bs&. 
mMMM* tfteo* Xf- ^Fourth Edition. 

.B«»iKt«~STUDJBS IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
Waltkil Bbsant, M.A* Crown Svo. Sr. $d, 

** In one moderately stud volume he has contrived to introduce us to the 
ssery^iest^ if not to of the early French jfioetsl^-^ATHi^MVU* 

BtCyxnRnn. — Works by Hs&mann BnsYBLim, PkD.» late 
Lecturer on French Language and Literature at Oweiir College, 
li^chegter, and n<^w Professor of Philology in the Unireni^ of 
h^ich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPIiBS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4s, 6d, 

We dismiss the worh wUh every expression of satisfaction^ It can* 
not fan to be taken into use by all schools which endeavour to make the 
study of French a means towards the higher culture .*^ — Edvcatiokal 
TiMJES. ** A go^f sound, valuable philologkal g^ammar^ The author 
presents the fupil by his method and by detail, with an enormous amount 
of mformahon about French not usually to be found in grammars, and 
the information is all of it of real practical value to the student who 
really wants to know French well, and to understand its 
School Boa&o Chronicle. 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d, 

Calderwood.— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Caldsrwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo. os, 

*\A compact and useful work • . • • will be an assistance to many 
students outside the author^ s qwn Unwersity,** — Guaj^iak, 

Delamotte.— A beginner’s drawing book. By p. h. 

Delamotts, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New Edition, 
improved. Crown Svo. $s, 6d, 

** A concise, simple, and i^oughly practical work !* — Guardian. 

Fawcett — ^TALES in political economy. By Mnxx. 

CENT Garrett Fawcett. Globe Svo. p , 

** Tbf if ^ good one, and it is quue wonderful what a mass of 
economic teaching the at/dhor manages to compress into a small space !* — 
ATJ^ENiEUM. 

GoMsmith.—THE traveller, or « Prospect of Socie^j 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With Notes Philologital and Explanatory, by J. W« Hales, M. A. 
Crown Svo. 6d, | 
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HiOe# *-^ lokg£:r XNCH,tsH k»»i9. ^ nfleidaiMa 

tod Expltnatoiy, and an Xotfodim^ m Hhit TtmMng ci goriiih, 
Cbiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hazjbs, M.A., 
in Ei^li^ literattire and Clasmcal CompositioD id IClig!^ 
Cdlege School London^ &e. &c. Thicd Editioil. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 4f. 6<4 

** Tke 0tpUs arf very JuU und tmd iJke book^ edited mar 

most ctdiwated English scholars, u probably ike best volunu ^ sehctifias 
ever made ^ tke use of English .Piloi‘teirt 5 pK MPAtTcV^t Mrst 

ef EnaHsh Literature, 

ilSienstein (Jameh ) — a COUtPAtlATtVE G&AJtMAR 
OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. ByjAKSsEfiL^- 
PluD« 8 tq« i8r« 

Hate.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE itIKGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCS. By the Ret. C Hoza On 
Sheet:, |j. 

JephSQR«--SHAKESP£ARE’S ^^TEMPBST.*’ With Glossarial 
and Sbcplanatosy Notes. By the Ret. J* M. Jbphso!^, Second 
Editkm. i8mo. ir. 

L^iterature Primers. — Edited by Johk Richard Grsbk. 

Author of A Short History of the English Peot>le.** 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., Pi^- 
dent of the Philological Society. iSmo. doth. ts. 

**A work quite precious in its way. . . . An essoeUemt English 
(h^ammar forthel(mestfofm.^'^%J>vzKTioii{Ai. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 
Selected imd acrasxgsd with Notes by Francis Turner PALORAVa 
In Two tarts, l?mo. is. each. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
x8mo. IS. ^ 

In preporatinn : — . 

LATIN LITERATURE, By the Rev. Dr, Fa«as, E.R.?. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Frofessor Jebb, M. A. 
SHAK$P£RE. By Professor Dowd*n. 

PHILOLOGY. By T. Prilb, M.A. 

BIBLE PRIMER. By G. Grovb, I?.C.L. 

CHAUCER. By F. T. FwrSivau, M.A. 

GREEK ANTlQUmES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy.M. A. 
|(artio>— THE POETS HOUR s Poetiy Selected and for 

Children. By Francbb Martin. Second EcUtion. iSmo. ». 6 tl. 
SFRUra-TIME WITH THE POETS. Pottry ttdettod by FtAwcBS 
ICartik. Second Edition. i8mo. 31. <w. 

Masson (Gustave ).— a compendious dictionary 

or to: 

Fienif^). 

"Asdifimt-fflastw ind ^ tib«ua*n, Hfntow 
SdiooL Second Edition. Sqnare half'bonnd, 6r. 
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mm dt^rm tki mast us^ DicUpMory tM the shUknt atm 
g^m^’^myTtCAXXONAL Timjcs. 

hook which any stndcnt^ whatever m 4 W he the digree hu ad* 
vancement in the language^ would do wdi to have on me ttme erne at 
hand wJ^e he is fiqdu^/^SATURDAY Rbvibw. 

Morris* — Works by ti»e Re?. R. Morris, LL.D., tocturer on 
English Language and literature in Ring's College SdiooL 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF RNGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word«formation. Third Edition. Extra fcap, 
SvD* dr. 

“ It makes an era in the study of the English 
Review. genuine and sound hookf^ — AxHENiBUM. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, Contaimng Accidence and Word-formatibn. Second 
Edition. i8mo. ar. m 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i8mo. ir. 

OUpbant.— THE sources of standard ENGLISH. 
By J. IQngton Oliphant, Extra fqap. 8vo. 

** Mr. OUphanfs hook is, to our mind, one of the ahlest and most 
scholarly contributions to our standard English we have seen for many 
years, . • . The arrangement of the work and its indices make it in- 
valuable as a work ofr^h-esue, and easy alike to study and to store, when 
studied, in the memory,'^ -ScJiiooiL Board Chroniclr Comes 
nearer^ to a history of the English language than anything that we have 
.seen since such a history could be written without confusion used con* 
tradkttoHsl^-^KTVWKn Review. 

Oppen.— FRENCH READER. For the Usa of CoU^ end 
Schools. Containing a graduated Selection firom modem Authors 
in Prose and Verse ; and copious Notes, chiefly Btymologidal By 
Edward A. Oppev. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 4^. hd, 

SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. OxTt With 
Maps. Globe 8yo. 6 s, 

A readable, weU*arranged, con^plete, and accurate vdhsmef — 
Literary Review. 

Palgrava — ^ i'he children’s treasury of English 

SONG. Selected and Arranged with Notes by FraRCIS Turner 
PA liORAVj^ In Two Parts. i8mo. is, each. 

While indeed a treasure fot intdUgiHl children, U is also a work 
which many older folk will A? Wr."— SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Pylodet.— iNEW GUIPBTQ german conversations 

containing an Alphabedeal list of nmly 800 Faeoiliar Words 
followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in feequent ttse# 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues; a Sketch of Gafthan titersture, 
Idiomatic £xpres|ions, &c. ]8y L. PytODSt. iBmp. doth limp. 
as. 6 d, 
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£immdk»g *Boolcs.<-A^pted to the’SpgfiA ttuA $«6tdi C^des for 
1S75. Bound in Cloth. 

U 

%$mo. 
iSmo. 
iSma 
i8mo. 
tBnao. _ 

CSrbwn Svo. 


i&uo. (48 pp.) 
BOOIt I. for Standard X. 

M II. „ II. 

„ III. „ III. 

M IV. „ IV. 

V. „ V. 

yj. „ VL 


<96 pp.) 3d: 
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Book VI, is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
R^gHsh literatuxe^ 


Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn. — thb SNGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Sounjihschsik 
and J. M. D. Mbikl^john, M.A. Fcap. Syo* 

COMPBISINO : 

Thb Nuksbrt Book, containing all the Two-Letter Words 
the Language, idl (Also in Large Type on Sheets f 
SchoolWalls, Sx.) ^ 

Thb First Coxtrsb, consisting of Short Vowds isitih Sh^'xe 
Consonaiits. 3d: 

Thb Second Codrsb, with Combinations and Bridges, eon* 
fisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 4d. 

Thb Third and Fourth Courses, consisting of Long 
Vowels, and all the Double Vowd^ in the Language. 6 d. 

** These are admirMe books, became they are constructed on a ptind^' 
and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
En ^ ftsh . Spectator. 

Taylor.— WORDS and places; or, Et^MDlogieia niua- 

trations of Histo^, Ethnol^, and GeogimhjfF. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, MA. Third and dieaper Edition, redsedand 
compressed. With Maps. Globe Svo. 6 s , 

AUseasfybem adapted manyteachers,^ as$d prescribed as a teset-iooh i 
the Cambridge Higher Examinations for Women, 1 

{Xthrklgo— ^Works by EDWARD TflRiNO, M.A., Head Master Of 
^Upi^iglham. 

aietE CEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH, 
Ufitn Questipps. Fourth Edition. iSma ax. 

the CHILD’S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance of ''The 
^Ehsmonts of nr^wnrifli. tansht in English,’’ adapted for the Use Of 
"junior Classes. A Kew SSution. xSmo. xx. 

SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection 01 Songs fDi Sd^ls. With the 
^M«im axpifged for four Voicefi Sdim by the ttey. JE. Turing 
and Rxeexus. Folio, yx. 6d. 
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.^TretlCh (ArcHbidhop).— Works by K C. Tslencr» D.Do 
ArdibiiMbop of ,2>iiblin, 

BDUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected aad 
Arranged, with Notes. Extrafcap. 8vo. Second Edition. 

“ 7^f ArchHshop has conferred in this deligntfid volume an import- 
amt gift ^ the whole EstgUah^speaking popula&dn of the worldf * — Paix 
MA1.L Gasstts. » 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Leetnies addressed 

to the I^ils at the Diocesan Trahdng School, Wlwiester. 
Fifteenth Edition, revised. Fcap. Svo. 4r. 6^. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Ninth £dM«B, -MtiMd* 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 5r. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, usedlonnetk 
In Senses DiEerent from their Present. Fourth Edition, enlarg^ 
Fcap. 8vo. 4 r. 6d, ^ 

Vaughn (C. M.) — a shilling book of words 
ni from the poets. By C. M. Vaughan. iSao. ctoth. 

’“Whitney. — Works by William D. Whitney, Professor of San* 
skrit^ and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale Collie ; first 
President of the Amencan Philological Association, and hon. 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and Correspondent of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8yo. €s. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. yx. 6d, 

Yongc (Charlotte M.)— the abridged book OF 

GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and Generftl 
Readers. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” tSmo. 
cloth. IX. 


HISTORY. 

m 


Freeman (Bdward A.)-^ld -ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Edward A, Frbsman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Mapa Fourth Edition. 
^ Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound, fix. 


/ hcm^ / h^f the author says^ ** shown that It is perfectly easy to 
t^h chuw^ from the very first, to distinguish true histoey alike from 
OM from wilful invention, and also.to underetand ^ natureef 
hmortcM authorities and to weigh one statement against another. I^e 
throughoul fMven to connect the history of England with the general 
of civiliaed Europe, and I have especially tried to make the 
POoh serve as an incentive to a more accurate study of hi^orical 
gytgr^pljffi In the present edkion the white ins hten carnally revised, 
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liMlen.-nA. SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLa 
% John Richard Green. With Coloured Maps, Gfii^ogioid 
aod Chnmolofiiical Aimsls. Crown 9tqi Br* M 
Ifciftt^foi^rtb Thonmo^ 

** Sfy^Mds alone as the onegmoreU kistoiy of ike mmk% for ikii sake of 
^Imkkhaffoike^ifyoHii^ and oldarettnse, trill k sfmw 
aJ^**^-*-ACADBMV, 

Course for Schools.— Edited by Edwaw) 

A, FREEMAN, late Fellow of Trim^ College* Oxf(^ 

The object of the present series is to put forth clear and correct views 
of history in simple language, and in the smallest space ahd cheapest 
fonn in tirhidi it could be done. It is meant in the first place for 
Schools $ hut it ia oAen found that a book for schools proves uSeAil 
for otlver leaders as well, and it is hoped that tl^ may be the case 
tnth the little books the first instalment of wnidi is now given to 
the world* 


1. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Edward A. FrebmaSt, D.C.L. Fourth Edition. i8mo. cleth. 

** It stMlies the great want of a good foundation for historical teach^ 
(ng, i%e sche$fu is eoecellent one^ and this Instalment has hem 
esmsted in a w^ that promises much for ths volumes that are yet to 
EDtlCATlOKAJ* TIMES. 

IL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. Fifth 
Edition. i8mo. ar. 6if. 

“ Freedom from prepsdue^ simplicity o/style^ and accuracy of statement, 
are the characterises of thk little volume. It is a trustworthy tesU-hooh 
and likely to he generally sirviceahtt in Mall Gazette. 

** Upon the whote^ thss manucd is the best sketch of English history for the 
osst V pdo^ wi have yet met vfith*^ — ^AtmbNAVM. 

Ill, Ifl$TORV OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret Mac^Rthur. 
t&kO. Rr. 

** An excellent summary^ unUnpeAfihable as to fhcts^ and putting them in 
ihetkaevt and most impartial iQht attednaHtf — Guardian. Miss 

Maeetfihmr has performd her task with admirable care^ clearness ^ emd 
fafkdps^ and toe have now fsr the first time a really good School HUtory 
Educational Times. 

ttr. mStO^tV OF ttALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt* M. A* iSmp. 
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Historical Course for School^-— 

Mn-mHen mvMMure. «md soet^ ial^, *» tht 

^ ^ of his touche Educational 

V, HISTORY OF GERMANY, By J. SniE, M*A, l8mo, 3^. 

feitWfhMy d^r and impressive Htstofy of Qirmae^n Its great 
events cere isnsdy kept as central figures^ and the smalkr eventt areeareftdlv 
nd only sndon&nate and subservient^ but most skUfu^ woven into 
ike tedture of the historical tapestry presented to the 
VL HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doylh. YfiA Map?* 
imp. 6 dt ^ 

** Doyle has performed his task with admirable carCf fulnesSf^ and 

clearness^ and for tM first time we have for schools an accurate and inter* 
csting hiitory of America^ from the earliest to the present timey — 
Standard. 

The following will shortly be issued : — 

FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

GREECE. By J. Annan Bryce, B.A* 


History Primers^— Edited by John Richard Green. Author 
of “A Short History of the People.'^ 

ROME. By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford, with Eleven Maps. i8mo. Is, ^ 

The Author has been curiously successful in tellmg in an intdli* 
gent way the story of Rome from first to last ,** — School Board 
Chronicle 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. With Five Maps. i8mo. is, 

** IVe give our unqualified praise to this little maNNo/. ’’^S chool- 
master. 

In preparation * 

EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., EL.D. 
ENGLAND. By J. R Green, M.A. 

F^NCE. By Charlotte M. Yonq^ 
geography. By George Grove, D.C.L* 

Michelet.— A summary of modern history. Tim*. 

lated from the French of M. Michelet, and coutinued to the Present 
Time^ by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. al 6 d, 

We are glad to see one of the ablest and most us^ul summaries of 
&W0pqBm hinory put into the hands of Mnglish readers, fhe trans* 
taHoH is euc^defur**-SrKmAXO, 


Yonge (Charlotte M.)— a PARALLEL HISTORY OF 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND : consisting of Outlines and Dates. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of ** The Heir of Redclvffe, 
Cameos ef English Histo^,*' &e. Ac, Oblong 4(0. 3^. id. 

** Wt can imegine/ew more r^y advimtageous courses of kistoricid 
etudyj/pra young mmd than going carMUy and eteaidy mre/Ogh PBss 
ykf^s exeellmt Httk Educational TiHes. 
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Yonge (Clwriotte 

CMRSOS r«W ENGLISH HXSTORY . SKiOo to yOmA 

'll, 'fotiie Ambor of "Tbe'Hdr of Redcly&'* Sxtn fbiip. 

Iwx lllird Editioni enkiged. 5/. 

A k0k for young peopU fmtbtvoud the detneniary historic tf EmAemd^ 
otud edit to enter in some degree into the real spirit 0/ events^ and to he 
etrmsh ndek characters and scenes presented in some reli^* Instead ff 
dry details^ we have Indng pictures^ faithful^ tMd% {cmd strUdngl^^ 
Nmcokvo&mist. 

A S»C!OKD SWUES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGXI 3 H HIStORY. 
The Waes in France. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8m Jr. 
^ mainly intended for young readers^ they will^ if we mistahe 

moft ^ mend very acceptable to those of more mature years, and the 
Ufe ana reality imparted to the dry bones of history cannot fcM to be 
attractive to rasders of every John Bull. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Nanated in a Series of Historical Selec- 
tions fiom the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M, 
Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 1003— 1154. Third 
Edition. Crown 8m At. SeoHid Series^ 1088 — 1228. Crown 
8vo. 6s, Third Edition. 

“ We know of scarcely anything which is so likely to raise to a higher 
level the average standard of En^h A^ift:ii/w«.”--^UARDiAN. 


DIVINITY. 

V^For other Works by these Authors, see Theological Catalogue, 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— BIBLE LESSONS. By the ^v. 

E. A. Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. 
S^nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, ^ z » 

*• Wise, suggesthefand really profound initiation intormg^^ thougM* 
--Guardian. imnk nobody could read them vntMj^g ^ 

better for thenrhimsdf and being also able to see ^ thu ^fficult d^^ 
imparting a sound rdigious education may be effected, — ^Bishop of St. 
IIMIB’8 AT Assrgwilly. y 

Arnold.— A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS. 'ITl* i 
HSAeAt Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah, Chapters^ 
40-26). Arranged and Edited for Ypung Lea^. By Mat- 
thew Arnold, D.C.L., 

Uidrersity of Oxford, and FeUbw of OneL Fourth Edition, two, 

** %here can be no 4m^t that it will be found excdUnily caloulat^ to 

furdurinsirmtiontnBibUoal literature m any mhool^^ 

be introduced i and we can safely say that whs^ver sck^l uses ike 

it aa&i medio dt ps^ to umerssand Jtaiah* f 

with other atabmm^ which do not avad memiektesnf d, — TwWW* 
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Arnold.— ISAIAH XL.— LXVI. With the Sberter 

allied to it Arranged and Edited with Notei by Matth^vw 
AWN fOtD. Croivm 8vo. 5^, 

tiKiltten Treasury Psalter.— studenu’ Edition. Bems an 

Edidcm of ,p8alpui ChionologicaUy Amn^d, l^Foiur 

Friendsi^* with briefer Notes. iSmo. 31. 6 d. 

Hardwick.— A history of the Christian church. 

Middle Age. From Gr^xy the Great to the Excomxtttmkatioii 
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LESSON I. 


DISSECTION OF A RABBIT AND OF A DOG. 

^A. 1. Make a median incision through the skin, down tlie 
whole length of the front of the body from the neck 
to the pubis, and reflect the skin as far as possible on 
both sides. 

Observe the Ihin, pale, abdominal muscles. These, in 
the rabbit, arc indistinct ^nd need not be specially 
studied. 

In the Dog observe 

a. The tendinous aponeuroses of the abdominal muscles 
forming in the middle line the white linea (dha, 

h. The externus ohUquus ahdominia, a thin muscle, with 
descending fibres, stretching from the ribs above and 
from the back to the linea alba and the pubis. 

c. The recti abdominis, one on either side of the middle 
line, covered by the tendon of the externus obliquus. 

If 6 be carefully reflected, there will be seen underneath: 

d. The internus obliquus abdoininis, with ascending fibres; 
and underneath the upper part of this 

e. The tramveraalis abdominis. 

^ N. B. A and B should he carried out on the first day, in order that the 
^ iscora may be useful for microscopic observation, and the brain in good con- 
dition. If for any reason the dissection be delayed beyond tho first day, the 
sections which are marked with an asterisk should be omitted. 
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2. Divide the abdominal wall carefully (so as to avoid 
wounding the intestine) in the middle line from 
the sternum to the pubis. From the middle of this 
incision make transverse incisions through the ab* 
dominal walls. Hook or pin back the four flaps. 

3. Simply turning the parts over without cutting or 
tearing anything, trace out as far as possible the 
alimentary canal, making out the stomachy dxLOdennini 
jejunum passing without any distinct alteration 
into the ileum^ the dark sacculated cmcum with 
appendix vermiformiBi the large intestine, (puckered 
near the caecum, but in its course becoming smoother 
and containing balls of faeces,) and lastly the rectum, 
(The student should avoid mistaking the caecum for 
the large intestine)* 

4. Trace out the mesentery which supports the intestine ; 
observe its attachment to the vertebral column behind, 
its continuity with the lining membrane (peritoneum) 
of the abdominal cavity, and the manner in which the 
blood-vessels run in it. 

Observe in the Dog the loose fold of mesentery loaded with 
fat, hanging from the lower border of the stomach and 
forming the great omentum, 

5. Observe the spleen, an elongated dark red body lying 
near the broad end of the stomach to which it is 
attached by a mesenteric fold (gastro-splenic omentum), 

C, Gently stretch out the duodenum and obvserve in the 
mesentery belonging to it, the difiuse, pale red pan- 
creas; trace the entrance of the pancreatic duct into 
the duodenum, rather more than a foot below the 
pylorus. 

In the Dog the pancreatic duct is close to the entrance 
of the bile-duct (see § 10), 
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7. Turning the stomach and intestines over to the right 
side, observe the dorsal a.orta^ descending through 
the diaphragm and giving off first the coBliao 
artery, and next the superior mesenteric artery. 
Just above the latter lies the left supra-renal body, 
and a little above this, lying in the angle between the 
aorta and superior mesenteric artery, is the transparent 
cosliac ganglion, seen through the peritoneal mem- 
brane. Running into this, and crossing the aorta to do 
so, may be seen the left splanchnic nerve. Trace the 
latter up to the diaphragm. To see these structures 
more distinctly, the peritoneum and any fat which 
may be present can be gently removed, care being 
taken not to injure the splanchnic nerve. 

Observe at the same time on the oesophagus the end 
of the left pnenmogastric nerve, and trace out the 
branches of it proceeding to the coeliac ganglion. 

8. Then turning the stomach and intestines over to the 
left side, carefully tear away the connective tissue 
round the right supra-renal body. Underneath this, 
or very nearly so, will be seen the right coeliac ganglion, 
not so large as the left, but having the splanchnic in 
connection with it. Trace out this latter. 

In the Dog the right coeliac ganglion is a little in front of, 
and nearer the middle line than the supra-renal body. 
Note the number of pale nerves which are given off, 
proceeding more especially to the stomach, liver and 
kidneys. 

The left coeliac ganglion will be found in a corresponding 
position on the other side. 

^ The arteries may be distinguished from the veins by their containing 
after death little or no blood, and therefore appearing of a bluish white 
colour, with a central tint of pink, whereas the veins axe of a full dark 
.V^aroon colour. 
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9* With the stomach and duodenum still turned to the 
left side, trace out the union of the mesenteric, 
splenic, and gastric veins to form the vena portSB, 
and the entrance of that vein into the liver. Observe 
the vena cava inferior, and entrance into it of the 
hepatic veins. 

10. Trace out the hepatic duct, its union with the cystic 
duct, and the entrance of the common bile-duct into 
the duodenum, close to the pylorus. 

11. Trace out the division of the cceliac artery into the 
hepatic, splenic, and gastric arteries: trace out also 
the main branches of the superior mesenteric artery. 

12. Place a ligature round the rectum and another round 
the oesophagus, and cut through the rectum and ceso- 
sophagus a little above the ligatures. Place also two 
ligatures round the vena cava, one just below the 
liver, and the other just above that organ, close to the 
diaphragm. Divide between the ligatures and cut 
free the liver, taking care not to injure the dia- 
phragm. Cut through the mesentery and remove 
from the abdomen the alimentary canal and its 
appendages. 

^13. Cut off several small pieces of the liver, about the size 
of a bean, and place them in Miiller’s Fluid. Change 
the fluid next day ; and after three weeks transfer to 
50 per cent, alcohol, leave two days and transfer to 
75 per cent., leave one day and then put in absolute 
alcohol until required for sections. 

J71 the following sections, when tisanes are directed to he 
placed in Muller's Fluid, potassium or ammonium bi- 
chromate, chromic acid, etc./ it is to he understood that 
diey are to he subsequently treated as above with alcohol, 
unless tlte contrary is stated. 
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14, Cut away the mesentery from the alimentary canal, 
and trace out the latter along its whole length, ob- 
serving more fully the features mentioned in § 3, and 
noting in addition the white patches (Peyer’s patches) 
on the free surface of the ileum and the spotted ap- 
pearance of the vermiform appendix due to lymph- 
follicles. 

Note in the Dog, the shorter length of the intestine, the 
smaller caecum, and the less difference between the 
large and small intestine. 

♦15. In the Dog (if dissected within 24 hours of its death) 

a. Cut some of the pancreas into small bits the size of 
peas, and place in absolute alcohoL 
h. Mince the remainder, remove as much fat as possible, 
dry with blotting-paper, and cover with glycerine. 

♦IG. Lay open the stomach, throw away the contents, and 
wash the surface once with normal saline solution, 
a. Cut out small pieces of the middle region (one 
inch square) and place in Mtillcr's Fluid. 
h. Place similar pieces at once into absolute al- 
cohol. 

c. Place in alcohol, or Muller s Fluid, one or two 
small pieces, taken from the pyloric end. 

d. From a piece of the middle region of the stomach 
remove the mucous membrane from the mus- 
cular coat ; mince the former finely ; dry it 
somewhat by pressing it between blotting-paper, 
and cover it with strong glycerine in a small 
flask or bottle. 

17. Wash out the duodenum, observe the openings of the 
biliary and pancreatic ducts, and carefully pass a 
bristle through them into the ducts. 
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' 18 . Lay open a portion of the jejunum, wash it, and exa* 
mine the villi with a lens. 

*19. Lay open another portion, about 2 inches long, wash 
it once with normal salt solution, divide it into half a 
dozen pieces. Place some in chromic acid, *5 per cent., 
and others *in Mtiller’s Fluid. Lay open several inches 
of the ileum by an incision carried along the mesen- 
teric attachment. Cut out the Peyer’s patches, and 
place them in Mliller’s Fluid. 

20. Take a piece of the large intestine, cut it open and 
wash, look at it with lens ; there are no villi. 

*21. Place two or three small pieces of the spleen in 
ammon. bichrom. 5 per cent. 

22. Remove with a moist sponge any blood in the abdo- 
minal cavity ; observe the mesenteric glands. 

23. Note the position of the supra-renal bodies. 

24j. Note the position of the kidneys, the left being much 
nearer the pelvis than the right; trace out the renal 
artery and vein. Observe the ureter, a pale semi- 
transparent duct passing downwards from the kidney 
over the muscles of the back, towards the middle 
line; trace it down to its end in the urinaiy bladder. 

25, If a female, observe the uterus, with its two cornua 
prolonged into the Fallopian tubes. Near the end of 
each Fallopian tube will be seen a small, somewhat 
oval, spotted body, the ovary. If a male, observe 
the testis in its serous pouch, the epididymis, and 
the vas deferens; trace the vasa deferentia to their 
entrance into the urethra. 
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26. Divide the symphysis pubis, stretch the two halves 
apart, and with the bone forceps cut away as much 
bone on each side as may be necessary. Observe 
the prostate, surrounding the first part of the urethra. 
Lay open the bladder, observe its neck, ending in 
the urethra, and the entrance at the base of the 
two ureters. Pass a probe down each ureter into the 
bladder. 

^27. Divide one kidney longitudinally, and observe the 
cortex, medulla, and pelvis. Divide one half into four 
or five pieces, each containing cortex and medulla, and 
treat some with ammon. bichrom. ; the rest with 
absolute alcohol. 

*28. a. Make two or three incisions into the ovary, and 
treat it with chromic acid ’5 per cent. 

h. Cut off two or three pieces of testis, and one 
or two of the epididymis, not larger than a pea, 
and treat with Muller’s Fluid. 

*20, Cut off one or two pieces of bladder, and treat with 
Mtillcr’s Fluid. 

B. 1. Make a median incision over the skull from the nose 
to behind the level of the ears. Reflect the skin on 
each side. Cut away the attachment of the muscles 
of the neck to the occiput until the occipito-atlan- 
toidean .membrane between the occiput and the atlas 
is laid bare. Carefully divide this with scissors and 
observe the medulla oblongata. 

With a trephine saw through the roof of the skull in 
its broadest part, a little behind the orbits, working 
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very carefully when the bone is nearly sawn through. 
With an elevator raise tho circular piece of bone and 
remove it. Then with the bone-forceps cut away 
piecemeal the rest of tho roof of the skull. 

Observe the smooth cerebral hemispheres, somewhat 
triangular in form; in front of these and separated 
from them by a constriction, the elongated olfactory 
lobes. Behind the cerebral hemispheres lies the lami- 
nated cerebellum (the outlying lateral portions of 
which are lodged in pits in the skull), and behind this 
again is seen tho medulla oblongata with the fourth 
ventricle. On the surface of the cerebrum may bo 
seen the dura mater and pia mater, but these are 
better seen in the dog. 


2. In the Dog observe 

a. The dura mater ^ a thick and very resistant meynbrano ; 
its prolongation between the cerebral hemispheres as 
the falx cerebri and between the cerebellum and cere- 
brum as the tentorium, 

h. The pia mater, underneath (a), and immediately co'v er- 
ing the brain ; note the blood vessels running in it. 

c. The relative sizes of cerebrum and cerebellum. 

d. The general appearance of the cerebral convolutions. 

3. With a scalpel divide the front of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres from the olfactory lobes. Lift up with the 
handle of a scalpel the extreme front of the cerebrum, 
and turning it backwards bring into view the optic 
nerves. Cut these through with a sharp pair of 
scissors close to the skull. Still turning the brain 
back cut through successively all the other cranial 
nerves. A little behind the optic nerve is the small 
but evident third nerve (motor oculi), close behind ' 
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this the considerably smaller fourth nerve (trochlear), 
farther back in the hollow behind the attachment of 
the tentorium lies the thick fifth nerve, to the median 
side of which the small sixth (abducens) is fairly 
conspicuous. A little behind and to the outside of 
the fifth, in the hard petrous bone are seen together 
the seventh (facial) and eighth (auditory). Some 
distance back and nearer the middle line come the 
ninth (glossopharyngeal), tenth (pneumogastric), and 
the small eleventh (spinal accessory). Lastly, still 
farther back is the twelfth (hypoglossal). Finally, 
cut through the spinal cord below the medulla oblon- 
gata, and remove the brain entirely. 

The outlying lateral portions of the cerebellum will 
probably be left in the skull. Do not injure the skull 
in attempting to get them out. 

4. Placing the brain bottom upwards observe the super- 
ficial origin of the above cranial nerves. (These will 
bo studied more carefully in a subsequent lesson.) 
Place the brain in spirit. 

5, In the Dog repeat § 3 and 4, observing in addition the 
basilar artery uniting with the internal carotid arteries to 
form the circle of Willis, which will be seen more dis- 
tinctly in the dog than in the rabbit. 

Remove one eye, puncture the cornea, make a slight 
incision in the thin part of the sclerotic behind 
the cornea and place it in strong spirit. 

(1 1. Examine the diaphragm, marking well its shape; ob- 
serve the central tendon and the radiating muscular 
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bundleSi their attachment to the chest-walls; the 
orifices of the oesophagus, aorta, and vena cava. 

2. Make similar observations on the Dog, where the 
diaphragmatic muscles are much more fully developed. 

3. Through the transparent tendon of the diaphragm 
the lungs are visible in close contact with it. Punc- 
ture the tendon, and observe the collapse of the lungs 
upon the entrance of air into the pleural cavity. 

In the Dog 

4. Observe the pectoralis muscle consisting of the sternal 
and costal pectoral^ the former partly overlying tlie 
latter. Cut through the sternal pectoral in its middle 
and reflect the two ends. Observe its attachment to 
the upper part of the sternum and to the humerus. 
Observe the attachment of the costal pectoral along 
the greater part of the sternum below the sternal 
pectoral. 

5. Observe the costal cartilages and their connection with 
the ribs and sternum. 

6. Observe the serratus mot^nus proceeding from the 
whole length of the internal border of the scapula to 
the first seven ribs. Cut this through the middle. 

7. Note the course of the fibres of one of the external 
intercostals about an inch from the end of the bony rib. 
Trace it forward to about the juncture of the rib and 
cartilage where it ends in a free border and the fibres 
of the internal intercostal pass beneath it. Beginning 
at this free border remove the external intercostal, 
laying bare the internal intercostal; trace also the 
intercartilaginous part of the latter. 

8. Turning the animal on its side observe the serratus 
anticuSf aiising from a single fiat tendon lost amongst 
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the muscles of the neck and dividing into bundles 
going fix>m the 4tli rib to the 10th inclusive. 

' 9. Dissect away the conspicuous longitudinal muscles 

covering the vertebral ends of the ribs, and obseiwe 
the levcUorea coataruni arising from the transverse 
processes of the dorsal vertebrse and proceeding to 
the ribs below. 

10. Cut through the costal cartilages at their junction 
with the ribs, beginning at the second; divide tlie 
sternum between the 1st and 2nd ribs, and remove the 
sternum with the cartilage. While removing it ol)- 
serve the mediastiniini separating the two pleural 
cavities. 

* 1 1. Place a small piece of costal cartilage in Muller s fluid. 

12. Observe the pericardium^ lay it open, 

13. Observe the vena cava inferior — and, on each side 
of the mediastinum the phrenic nerve distributed 
to the muscles of the diaphragm. Trace the phrenic 
nerve up until it is lost in the tissue at the top of the 
chest. Avoid cutting it. 

14. Prolong the median skin incision to the chin and re- 
flect the skin as far as possible. Observe on each side 
the external jugular vein dividing into two branches ; 
avoid wounding it. 

15. Out through in the middle line the thin superficial 
muscle (platysma) ; draw it to one side, clearing away 
the connective tissue. Lying on either side of the 
muscles immediately surrounding the trachea will be 
seen the stemo-mastoid muscle diverging from the 
lower pai-t of the neck. Separate this and di^w it to 
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one side ; there will be seen the carotid artery, and 
running along the outer side of it the pnenmog^tlic 
nerve. Free in one place the carotid, and lift it up 
with forceps. In the underlying connective tissue 
will be seen two nerves more or less closely united ; 
the larger is the sympathetic, the smaller the su- 
perior cardiac (depressor). 

10. Clear away the connective tissue from the artery. 
Passing over it at the level of the larynx will be seen 
the descendens noni. Cut this through and remove 
it entirely. Passing underneath the carotid nearly at 
the same level is the superior laryngeal branch of 
the pneumogastric. Trace this with especial care ; 
soon after it leaves the pneumogastric it will be seen 
to give off a small nerve, the depressor. Follow this 
down the neck, separating it from the sympathetic. 
Sometimes the depressor receives a branch direct 
from the pneumogastric. Occasionally this is its sole 
origin. 

17. Kemove the first rib and the remains of the sternum, 
avoiding any injury to the tissues below. Observe the 
thymus, a fatty looking body covering the roots of 
the great vessels. It may be tom away. 

Trace out on each side the junction of the jugular 
and subclavian veins to form respectively the right 
and left venae cavae superiores. 

18. Observe the right vena cava superior passing straight 
down to join the right auricle ; the left vena cava 
superior passing obliquely downwards underneath 
the left auricle tg join the right auricle; and the 
inferior vena cava passing upwards from the dia- 
phragm to join the right auricle. 
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Trace up the phrenic nerve. It makes its way out of 
the thorax by the side of the superior vena cava, and 
then passes beneath it. Place a double ligature 
round the vein and divide between the ligatures. Fol- 
low up the phrenic to its origin from the 4th anc^ 
oth (and also from the 6th and 7th) cervical nerves. > 

> 

Trace out the arch of the aorta by clearing away thiP 
tissue from its upper surface. Take care not t^ 
injure the pneumogastric nerves (see next section^ 
Observe on the right side the innominate arterj^ 


c 

which gives off first the left carotid^ and then divide* 
into the right subclavian and right carotid; on th8 
left side the left sub-clavian. £ 

> 

Trace both pneumogastric nerves downwards, ol§ 
serving the recurrent laryngeal branches passing cX 
the right side round the sub-clavian artery, and on 
the left round the aorta. Place a double ligature 
round the innominate artery and divide between the 
ligatures. Trace the recurrent laryngeal nerves along 
the back of the trachea to the larynx. Pursue tlie 
main pneumogastric trunks on the oesophagus to the 
point where they were seen in A, § C. 


22. Trace tlie sympathetic nerve downwards to the in- 
ferior cervical ganglion lying a little above the sub- 
clavian artery, and close to the vertebral artery ; 
follow it thence to the first thoracic ganglion. 

Observe the branches going from these ganglia to the 
heart. Observe also the depressor nerve passing to 
the heart. 

From the first thoracic ganglion trace down the 
thoracic sympathetic lying on the heads of the ribs 
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with the ganglia (twelve in all) and the rami OOm- 
mimicantes. 

Trace out the splanchnic on one side; it will be 
found to separate from the sympathetic at the 8th, 
9th, or 10th thoracic ganglion. At first sight it 
appears to be the continuation of the sympathetic 
instead of a branch of it; since the sympathetic at its 
lower part becomes more transparent, and running in 
a groove between two muscles, is rather easily over- 
looked. 

The splanchnic receives branches from each of the 
thoracic sympathetic ganglia below its origin. 

23. Cut out the heart with the lungs attached and trace 
the pulmonary arteries and veins. 

The heart may here be dissected by help of the direc- 
tions given for the dissection of a sheep’s heart in 
Lesson XL, or its dissection may be omitted. 

24. Having reflected on either side the skin of the neck 
of the Dog, and cleared away the fascia of connective 
tissue, observe the muscles underneath. 

а, Tlie aterno-liyoid one on either side of the median 
line. 

б. The 8terno~thyroid lying immediately outside (a) 
for the greater part of its length. 

c. The thyro-hyoidy a small muscle of the larynx 
external to (a) in the upper part of its course. 

d. The stemo-mastoid external to (h) and covering 
it near the hyoid bone, thence it proceeds 
outwards, and disappears under a white oval 
mass, the submaxillary gland. 

25. Carefully separate the stemo-mastoid from the sterno- 
thyroid ; the sympathetic-pneumogastric tr unk and 
the carotid artery will come into view. 
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26. Obsei’ve the following points in which the Dog differs 
from the Babbit : 

a. There is but one superior vena cava formed 
by the junction of the two innominate veins. 
jS. There is in the neck no separate nerve cor- 
responding to the depressor in the rabbit, 
y. The sympathetic is intimately united with 
the pneumogastric in the greater part of its 
courae. Low down in the neck it separates 
from the pneumogastric, though still running 
in the same sheath with it, until it reaches 
the inferior cervical ganglion. Issuing from 
this it diverges from the pneumogastric, 
going to the large rod-shaped first dorsal 
ganglion. 

D. 1. Make an incision over the knee, and remove the skin 
for some distance above and below it. Observe the 
fascia covering the muscles of the thigh and leg, 
the fibrous capsule of the knee-joint, and the patella. 

2. Remove the fascia, dissect out the lower part of some 
of the muscles of the thigh, cutting them across in 
the middle, and observe the attachment, direct or 
by tendon, to the bones, and the continuation in some 
cases (e. g. muse, sartorius, the thin broad muscle 
running obliquely across the thigh) of their tendons 
into the capsule of the knee-joint. 

3. Observe the lateral ligaments or fibrous strengthen- 
ings of the capsule. 

4. Move the joint until the edges of the femur and of the 
tibia are felt, and make a transverse incision through 
the capsule between the two bones. Observe the 

synovikl fluid, 



- 5. Bend the knee so as to bring the crucial ligaments 
into view and divide them j divide also the lateral liga^ 
ments, and expose completely the ends of the bones. 

' G. Examine the extent of the synovial sac. Observe the 
articular ends of the bones, their cartilaginous cover- 
ings, and their form. Observe the interarticular 
cartilages. 

7. Remove the fascia, and clean any one of the muscles 
of the leg. 

Observe its attachment to the tibia (or fibula) above, 
notice the fascicular construction of the muscle; the 
entrance of nerves and blood vessels. Observe how 
the muscular bundles end below in tlic tendon. 

8. Trace the tendon down into the foot. Observe its 
synovial sheath. 

E, The Student should have a rabbit’s and a dog’s skull 
before him, and make out the several openings by 
which the nerves spoken of below issue from the skull. 

1. Sever tlic neck at its lower part from the trunk, and 
reflect the skin from the side of the head. Place 
the head on one side. At the base of the ear will be 
seen the small parotid gland. From its anterior border 
issues the facial (7th) nerve, branching almost im- 
mediately : these branches may be traced to certain 
facial muscles. 

, 2 . Carefully pushing upwards the facial nerve close to 
the parotid gland, the small pale duct of Stenon 
will be seen. Satisfy yourself that it is a duct, by 
gently pushing a bristle down it. Its course need 
not be traced. 

The duct is seen much more readily in the dog. 
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3 Dissecting away the parotid gland, trace the facial 
nerve to its exit from the skull by the stylo-mastoid 
foramen; observing the branches going to the muscles 
of the ear. Whilst still in the skull the facial gives 
off the chorda tympani. See § 13. 

4. Behind the parotid gland will be seen a nerve running 
from the under surface of the stemo-mastoid muscle, 
dividing into two branches, and passing up the 
ear. This is the great auricular^ which arises from 
the 3rd cervical nerve, and is the main sensory nerve 
for the ear. Trace as far as possible its course in the 
ear. 

5. Place the head resting on the lower jaw, and clear 
away the skin from the base of the car ; a somewhat 
flat piece of cartilage will come into view. In the 
normal animal this can be felt by passing the finger 
from the occipital spine outwards towards the ear. 
Through this cartilage runs another sensory nerve 
of the ear, the posterior auricular. Carefully clear 
away the connective tissue on either side of the 
cartilage, and trace the nerve forwards into the ear. 
Trace it also backwards along the neck, to its origin 
from the 2nd cervical nerve. 

6. Now follow up the course of the pneumogastric from 
the place where it was left in C. § 16. A little 
above the superior laryngeal branch will be seen the 
pharyngeal nerve. Still a little higher up, the trunk 
presents a fusiform enlargement, the ganglion of 
the trunk. Note the large nerve (h3rpoglossal) run- 
ning across the pneumogastric a little below the 
ganglion. Observe at the same time the sympathetic 
nerve passing into the superior cervical gangliom 

h, 2 
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In the dog the united sympathetic-pneumogastric trunk 
divides at this point into the sympathetic with its 
ganglion^ and the pneumogastrio with its ganglion. 

7. In the dog, in which the skin has been reflected, the 
outline of a muscle attached to the inner part of the 
extremity of the lower jaw will be seen, this is the 
digastric. Clear away as much as possible the con- 
nective tissue surrounding it, carefully cut it through, 
and turn back the cut ends; the aubmaodllary duct 
will be seen running from the submaxillary gland, 
and passing underneath the mylohyoid muscle. 

Cut through the middle of the latter, parallel to 
the jaw, taking care not to injure the tissues below ; 
reflect the cut ends. In the fascia below the muscle 
will be seen the continuation of the submaxillary 
duct. Crossing the duct not far from the free lower 
border of the mylohyoid muscle runs a nerve, the 
lingual or gustatory, a branch of the 5th. It is seen 
coming from underneath the jaw, and passing on to 
the tongue. Just before it crosses the duct it gives off 
a small branch, chorda tympanl, which turning back 
i-uns to the duct, and thence to the gland. In the 
triangle formed by lingual, chorda, and duct, lies the 
small submaxillary ganglion. 

In the middle line is seen the hypoglossal passing tc 
the muscles of the tongue. 

8. Trace the chorda tympani back towards the gland 
Trace the lingual towards the tongue, it will be founc 
to be mainly distributed to the tip of the tongue. 

9. Trace the submaxillary duct from the gland on toward) 
the tongue. Lying on it in its course is seen th( 
small lobulated sublingual gland, and issuing fron 
the gland, the sublingual duct. The two ducts (th( 
sublingual being the smallest) inin together. 
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10. In the rabbit when the skin and underlying fascia 
have been reflected, there will be seen between the 
angles of the jaw the tolerably compact submaxillary 
glands meeting one another in the middle line. Trace 
forward the duct and make out as in the dog the 
lingual and hypoglossal nerves. The chorda tympani, 
being small, will not be easily seen. 

11. Partly saw through the symphysis menti, then use a 
lever and force the rami asunder, and in the following 
dissection cut through or remove any muscles necessary. 

12. Trace the lingual backwards. It will be found to join 
the inferior dentary (a large nerve entering into the 
lower jaw), to constitute, with other branches, the 
inferior maxillary nerve. Trace this back to the 
front edge of the tympanic bulla. 

13. The lingual, almost immediately after its leaving the 
inferior maxillary, receives a small nerve, the chorda 
tympani. Carefully trace the latter backwards; it 
will be found to make its exit from the skull by 
the Glaserian fissure, near and rather to the outside 
of the tympanic bulla. 

If this is not seen in the rabbit, it should be traced out 
in the dog. 

14. Trace the hypoglossal nerve forwards from its point 
of crossing the pneumogastric. It will be found to 
terminate in the muscles of the tongue, 

15. Trace up the pneumogastric beyond its ganglion, to 
near its exit from the skull by the foramen jugulare; 
(observe the foramen on the prepared skull). 

Note, passing from the skull with the pneumogastric, 
the small spinal accessory nerve behind and the 
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In the dog the united sympathetic-pneumogastric trunk 
divides at this point into the sympathetic with its 
ganglion^ and the pneumogastric with its ganglion. 

7. In the dog, in which the skin has been reflected, the 
outline of a muscle attached to the inner part of the 
extremity of the lower jaw will be seen, this is the 
digastric. Clear away as much as possible the con- 
nective tissue surrounding it, carefully cut it through, 
and turn back the cut ends; the mhrnaociUary duct 
will be seen running from the submaxillary gland, 
and passing underneath the mylohyoid muscle. 

Cut through the middle of the latter, parallel to 
the jaw, taking care not to injure the tissues below ; 
reflect the cut ends. In the fascia below the muscle 
will be seen the continuation of the submaxillary 
duct. Crossing the duct not far from the free lower 
border of the mylohyoid muscle runs a nerve, the 
lingual or gustatory, a branch of the 5th. It is seen 
coming from underneath the jaw, and passing on to 
the tongue. Just before it crosses the duct it gives off 
a small branch, chorda tympani, which turning back 
mns to the duct, and thence to the gland. In the 
triangle formed by lingual, chorda, and duct, lies the 
small submaxillary ganglion. 

In the middle line is seen the hypoglossal passing to 
the muscles of the tongue. 

8. Trace the chorda tympani back towards the gland. 
Trace the lingual towards the tongue, it will be found 
to be mainly distributed to the tip of the tongue. 

9. Trace the submaxillary duct from the gland on towards 
the tongue. Lying on it in its course is seen the 
small lobulated mhlwgual gland, and issuing from 
the gland, the sublingual duct. The two ducts (the 
sublingual being the smallest) run together. 
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10. In the rabbit when the skin and underlying fascia 
have been reflecrted, there will be seen between the 
angles of the jaw the tolerably compact submaxillary 
glands meeting one another in the middle line. Trace 
forward the duct and make out as in the dog the 
lingual and hypoglossal nerves. The chorda tympani, 
being small, will not be easily seen, 

11. Partly saw through the symphysis menti, then use a 
lever and force the rami asunder, and in the following 
dissection cut through or remove any muscles necessary. 

12. Trace the lingual backwards. It will be found to join 
the inferior dentary (a large nerve entering into the 
lower jaw), to constitute, with other branches, the 
inferior maxillary nerve. Trace this back to the 
front edge of the tympanic bulla. 

13. The lingual, almost immediately after its leaving the 
inferior maxillary, receives a small nerve, the chorda 
tympani. Carefully trace the latter backwards; it 
will be found to make its exit from the skull by 
the Glaserian fissure, near and rather to the outside 
of the tympanic bulla. 

If this is not seen in the rabbit, it should be traced out 
in the dog. 

14. Trace the hypoglossal nerve forwards from its point 
of crossing the pneumogastric. It will be found to 
terminate in the muscles of the tongue. 

15. Trace up the pneumogastric beyond its ganglion, to 
near its exit from the skull by the foramen jugulare; 
(observe the foramen on the prepared skull). 

Note, passing from the skull with the pneumogastric, 
the small spinal accessory nerve behind and the 
glosso-pharyngeal in front. 


2—2 
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16. Trace the glosso-pharyngeal forwards to the tongue 
and pharynx. It runs somewhat parallel to, but at a 
higher level than, the hypoglossal, and may be traced 
to the hinder part and to the sides of the tongue. 

17. Cut through the above three nerves, at some distance 
from the skull, break away with small bone forceps 
the tympanic bulla, and trace back more thoroughly 
the exit from the skull of these nerves and of the 
hypoglossal. The latter issues through the condyloid 
foramen, which is separated by a distinct width of 
bone from the foramen jugulare, through which the 
other three issue. 

18. Saw through the base of the skull and the face, from 
the occiput to the nose, nearly in the median line, 
but leave the nasal septum entire on one half. Divide 
carefully with a scalpel the soft palate and the roof 
and back of pharynx. 

Observe the cavity of the nose, the anterior and pos- 
terior nares, the turbinate bones, and the Schneiderian 
membrane. 

19. Looking down into the pharynx, observe the epiglot- 
tis at the root of the tongue, the glottis of the larynx 
and the vocal cords. 

Look at the side of the pharynx for the opening of the 
Eustachian tube, pass a probe up it into the tympanic 
cavity. Pass another probe down the meatus exter- 
nus and, rupturing the membrana tympani, make 
sure that the first probe has entered into the tym- 
panic cavity. 

20. Remove the larynx. Observe the position and rela- 
tions of the hyoid bone. Divide the larynx by a me*- 
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dian incision in front, observe the vocal cords, the 
arytenoid, cricoid and thyroid cartilages. 

In the Dog put the larynx in weak spirit, for 
dissection at a later period. 

21. With a pair of bone forceps remove piecemeal the 
roof of the orbit which still contains the eye, leaving 
a broad ring of bone round the optic nerva Imbedded 
in the &t will be found the muscles of the eyeball. 
Trace out the origin and insertion of the four recti 
and two ohliqui, 

22. Immediately below, and in front of the eye, the 
superior maxillary nerve will be found issuing 
from a foramen in the superior maxillary bone, to 
supply the skin of the face, &c., with sensory fibres. 
Cutting away the bone with a small pair of bone 
forceps, trace this nerve back along the floor of the 
orbit 

Trace at the same time the inferior maxillary nerve. 

23. In the upper part of the intact orbit of the Dog will 
be found a nerve, the ophthalmic nerve. It passes from 
the front of the orbit to the forehead. 

24. These three, the ophthalmic, the superior and the in- 
ferior maxillary nerves, when traced back, will be found 
to unite into one large nerve^ the fifth or trigeminal. 
Observe on the nerve at the junction of the three 
branches, the swelling of the Gasserian ganglion. 
Observe also that the nerve in leaving the brain has 
two roots, a small and a large, that the small root passes 
beside the ganglion on the large root, without entering 
into it, and that the fibres of the small root are beyond 
the ganglion, almost entirely confined to the third or 
inferior maxillary branch. 
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STRUCTUEE OF BLOOD, 

A. Blood of Fboo oe Newt, 

1. Place a drop of blood on a glass slide and close to it 
place a drop of normal saline solution, but so that they 
do not run into one another. Carefully cover with a 
cover-slip, avoiding air-bubbles. At the line of junc- 
tion of the two drops the corpuscles are few, and can 
there be best examined for special characters. Look 
at the slide first with the naked eye, then with objective 
no. 3 or 4, and finally with objective no. 7 or 8, 

2. Examine the red corpuscles, and observe that 

a. Each red corpuscle is a flattened oval, of some 
breadth when viewed flat, narrow when seen in 
profile. 

b. Seen singly, each corpuscle appears to be of a 
pale yellow colour, the tint being equally difiused 
throughout its substance. Where several cor- 
puscles lie one over the other, they together 
appear red. 

C. In a carefully prepared specimen, many of the 
corpuscles appear homogeneous; in others there 
is visible, owing to changes which have taken 
place, a central slightly darker spot, the nucleus. 
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d. There is a very considerable uniformity in the 
size of the red corpuscles. Measure the long and 
short axes of two or three. The simplest mode 
of measuring objects under the microscope is as 
follows : 

Place a drawing-pad in a firm position close to 
and on a level with the stage of the microscope. 
Looking through the tube of the microscope with 
one eye, keep the other open also. An image of 
the field of the microscope with the corpuscles 
will appear on the drawing-pad ; and the outline 
of a corpuscle may, with a little practice, be 
traced. 

Substitute for the object the stage micrometer, 
marked with lines, which are small fractions of 
an inch or of a millimetre apart. Trace these in 
the same way on a piece of cardboard, taking 
care that the cardboard is at exactly the same 
level as the drawing-pad was previously. The 
cardboard can be kept as a scale, and tracings of 
any object drawTi at the same levels with the same 
magnifying power, may be directly measured by 
it. Of course for each objective, and each ocular, 
and for each position of the draw-tube, a separate 
scale is necessary. 

With a camera lucida the same mode of measure- 
ment is much easier. 

In this and succeeding lessons the student is re- 
commended to measure all the more important 
structures. 

Bring a drop of dilute acetic acid (1. p. c.) on the glass 

slide, so that it just touches one edge of the cover-slip. 

Be careful that the acid does not flow over the cover- 
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slip. Touchmg the opposite edge, place on the slide a 
small piece of blotting paper, so as to absorb the fluid 
under the cover-slip on that side. There will then be 
a cuiTent from the drop of acetic acid to the blotting 
paper. It is best to arrange that'the current is mainly 
along the line of junction of the blood and saline drop. 
Observe the changes in the red corpuscles, looking 
first at those which the acid has just begun to attack, 
and then at those more fully acted upon. Note that 

a. The corpuscles become more egg-shaped, swelling 
up from the absorption of fluid. Some after a 
time become spherical. 

b. The nucleus becomes more and more distinctly 
visible, and as it does so becomes granular and 
irregularly rod-shaped. 

c. The colouring matter is either concentrated around 
the nucleus, or disappears altogether* 

d. The outline of the corpuscle is seen as a faint oval 
line at some distance from the nucleus. Observe 
the not infrequent excentric position of the 
nucleus. 

4 Place on the centre of a very clean cover-slip a fresh 
drop of blood from a frog just killed. Rapidly and 
yet carefully place on a glass slide (also scrupulously 
clean) the cover-slip, with the drop of blood under- 
most, and with the point of a needle gently move 
about until the drop is spread over its whole area. 
Cement with paraffin A. (which melts at 40® C) in the 
following manner. With a morsel of blotting paper 
dry if necessaiy the slide at the edges of the cover-slip. 
Keep the cover-slip in place by gently holding a 
needle against one edge, and with a small brush, brush 
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very carefully the melted paraffin over the edges all 
round. The paraffin need not extend more than J 
or ^ inch over the cover-slip. In a few minutes the 
paraffin becomes solid, and thus the fluid underneath 
is protected from evaporation. 


5, Neglecting the red corpuscles, search, in the spaces 
where these are scanty, for the colourless corpuscles. 
Be careful not to confound with the colourless cor- 
puscles any of the granular nuclei which may have 
escaped from the red corpuscles. Observe that 

а. They are much fewer than the red. 

б. They are smaller than the red, but not uniform 
in size. 

c. They are of variable form, sometimes spherical 
but more frequently of irregular outline, and 
marked with protuberances. 

d. They are colourless and granular. Some are much 
more coarsely granular than others. 

e. They possess a transparent nucleus of round or 
irregular shape, sometimes more than one : since 
the refractive index of the nucleus differs very 
slightly from that of the surrounding protoplasm, 
its outline is seldom visible except when the 
corpuscle is very flat. Do not confound a heap 
of granules or a protuberance with the nucleus. 

C. Examine several of the colourless corpuscles until 
you find one actively engaged in amcehoid move- 
menta. Watch the movements carefully, sketching 
the outline of the corpuscle every twenty seconds. 
If the movements are not satisfactory, warm the slide 
on the hot stage, (Hdb. p. 7.) 
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7* Take a fresh drop. Do not cement. Having found 
a characteristic white corpuscle, irrigate very cautiously 
with dilute acetic acid as in § 3, keeping the corpuscle 
in view. The corpuscle, when the acid reaches it, 
becomes more transparent, and a granular nucleus, 
often irregular or lohed, comes into view. 


B. Human Blood. 

1. Take a drop of blood from the finger and cover as 
speedily as possible with a cover-slip. The glasses 
should be perfectly clean, and the layer of blood so 
thin that the red colour is hardly visible. It is as 
well to breathe on the under surface of the cover-slip 
immediately before putting it on. Observe the red 
corpuscles. 

a. They stick to one another, and, owing to their 
shape, usually in rouleaux. 

h. They roll about readily, as when the cover-slip is 
lightly touched. 

c. They are yellowish, circular bi-concave discs, so 
that when seen in profile they appear dumb-bell 
shaped. 

d. They appear homogeneous, and possess no nucleus. 
At a proper focus their centre is light; a little 
out of focus it appears dark. 

e. Towards the outside of the drop, where evapora- 
tion is going on, many of the red corpuscles are 
crenate. 

f. They are much smaller than the red corpuscles 
of the frog. Measure them. 
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2. Observe the white corpuscles. Look for them in the 
open spaces where the red corpuscles are few. 

а. They do not readily roll about. 

б. Their general characters are similar to those of 
the frog, which they also resemble in size. 

3. Irrigate (see A. § 3) separate drops. 

a. With saline solution (5 p. c.). The red corpuscles 
become shrivelled and crenate. 

b. With water. The red corpuscles swell up, be- 
come spherical, and finally dissolve leaving behind 
a hardly visible ring of stroma. 

c. With dilute acetic acid. The red corpuscles 
undergo changes similar to those brought by 
water. Observe that there is no trace of a 
nucleus. The white corpuscles behave like those 
of the frog (A. § 7). 

4. Examine a drop of the sediment which forms in blood 
repeatedly frozen and thawed. Observe the pale 
colourless rings and fragments of stroma. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The amoeboid movements of the white corpuscles and the 
formation and appearance of fibrin filaments under a 
high power. 
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COAGULATION OF BLOOD. 

1. Watch carefully the natural coagulation of freshly 
shed blood. This will be obtained by the demonstra- 
tor. Observe — The natural perfectly fluid stage. 
&. The viscid stage, c. The jelly stage, d. The 
appearance of the first drops of serum, e. The con- 
tinued contraction of the fibrin, resulting in the 
ordinary clot and serum. 

2. Whip a small quantity of freshly shed blood. Wash 
with water the clot so obtained. Note the quantity 
and observe the following general characters of fibrin. 

а. It appears under the microscope as a fine felt- 
work of granular fibrils. 

б. It is elastic. 

• c*. It is insoluble in wat^r and in normal saline so- 
lution. 

d. It swells up and becomes transparent when 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid; but it 
may be restored to its previous condition if the 
acid be neutralized. 

Leave in a test-tube a little of the whipped blood for 
twenty-four hours, and satisfy yourself that it under- 
goes no further coagulation. 
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3. Examine the plasma of horse’s blood kept, by means 
of cold, from coagulating. (Hdb. p. 167.) 

a. Transfer with a pipette 2 or 3 cc. of the plasma 
into a small test-tube. Observe the coagulation 
and compare it with that of § 1. Avoid shaking. 
Probably the fibrin will adhere so strongly to the 
sides of the tube that little contraction will take 
place. On being freed from the glass it will 
contract. 

5. Dilute 1 cc. of the plasma with 50 cc. of distilled 
water or normal saline solution. Carefully avoid 
shaking and leave it till the next day. Observe 
the fine delicate fibrils of fibrin which are formed. 

c. Examine, without washing, the characters of the 
fibrin of a and 5. They are best fitted to shew 
the microscopical characters ; white corpuscles 
will be found entangled among the fibrils. 

4. Examine the plasma of blood prevented from coagu- 
lating by the presence of neutral salts. (Hdb. p. 171. 
par. 10.) 

a. Remove 1 or 2 cc. carefully with a pipette, 
avoiding blood-coiyuscles as much as possible, 
and dilute tenfold with water. The mixture will 
clot very speedily if placed in the warm chamber; 
less speedily if left at the ordinary temperature. 

h. Remove about 10 cc. into a small conical glass. 
Add gradually solid sodium chloride to excess, 
stirring no more than is necessary to assist the 
salt to dissolve. As the point of saturation is 
reached, a fiaky precipitate makes its appearance. 
If the precipitate be plentiful, remove it with a 
spatula, put it on a small filter wetted with a safu- 
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rated solution of sodium chloride and wash with 
small quantities of the same: if the precipitate be 
small, decant it frhm the undissolved salt ; filter 
and wash the precipitate on the filter paper with 
small quantities of a saturated sodium chloride 
solution. Dissolve the substance so obtained, the 
plasmine of Denis, in a small quantity of distilled 
water, and filter. Probably a portion of it will 
not dissolve, having already coagulated. The 
clear, colourless fluid filtrate will, if set on one 
side, clot. Avoid shaking after filtration. If a 
small quantity only of the fibrin factors be pre- 
sent, the fine threads of fibrin, as they are 
formed, are loosened by the shaking, and con- 
tract; thus the more easily recognized gelatinous 
stage is lost. This operation is the more success- 
ful, the more rapidly it is carried on. 

5. To 1 cc. of hydrocele or other serous fluid which has 
been ascertained not to coagulate, or to have coagu- 
lated spontaneously, add 1 cc. of fresh blood-serum, 
gently mix, and put on one side. 

After a while, possibly not until after twenty-four 
hours, the mixture will have coagulated. The coagu- 
lation will be more rapid in the warm chamber. 

6. Dilute 10 or 15 cc. of fresh blood-serum with twenty 
times its volume of distilled water. Pass a brisk 
stream of carbonic acid through it for half an hour or 
longer. The mixture will become turbid and opaque. 
After standing for twelve hours a white amorphous 
precipitate will have settled to the bottom of the vessel. 
Siphon off all the clear supernatant fluid. (Fill up 
the vessel with water charged with carbonic acid, let 
it stand till the precipitate has again settled, and * 
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again decant. This is for the purpose of still further 
getting rid of the serum, and may, if time presses, 
be omitted.) 

The precipitate is for the most part fibrinoplastin. 
Add to the fluid containing the precipitate in suspen-* 
sion a drop or two of a 10 p. c. solution of chloride 
of sodium, and shake gently. The greater part of the 
precipitate will dissolve, fibrinoplastin being soluble 
in dilute solutions of sodium chloride. Filter, and let 
the clear filtrate stand. It will not coagulate spon- 
taneously. 

Fibrinoplastin may also be prepared from blood-se- 
rum by saturation with sodium chloride, as in § 4 6. ! 

I 

7. Add a small quantity of fibrinoplastin solution to* 
hydrocele fluid. Coagulation will result. 

8. Treat 10 cc. of hydrocele or pericardial fluid with 
sodium chloride to saturation, and proceed as in § 4 i; 
a precipitate, very similar in appearance to plasmine, 
‘will be obtained, but its solutions do not coagulate 
spontaneously. It is fibrinogen. 

Fibrinogen may also be prepared by the carbonic 
acid method, as fibrinoplastin in § 6, but the salt 
method is preferable. 

9. Add to 1 cc. of a strong solution of fibrinogen an 
equal volume of blood-serum, and set aside; coagula- 
tion will take place. 

10. General characters of serum albumin (Hdb. 423 §§ 7, 
8, 9). Dilute serum tenfold with water. Of this 
dilute serum 

a. Place 10 cc. in a test-tube with a thermometer 
and gradually heat in water-bath. Observe the 
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temperature (about 70® Q) at which the fluid be- 
cornea milky, and that at which coagulation ia 
complete. 

6. Take another 10 cc. and add a few dropa of 
strong nitric acid. The albumin is coagulated, 
c. To a third 10 cc. add 1 cc. of acetic acid and then 
a strong solution of potassium ferrocyanide. The 
albumin is precipitated. 

11. Tests for proteids (Hdb. p. 426, §§ 10, 11, 12). Dilute 
serum twenty-fold with water. 

a. Xanthoproteic reaction. Take a little of the 
dilute serum, add a few drops of nitric acid, and 
boil. The white precipitate of albumin at first 
formed becomes yellow, or if the quantity of 
albumin present is small, dissolves, forming a 
yellow solution. Cool, and when cold add am- 
monia ; the yellow is turned to orange, 
k To another small quantity of the serum add a few 
drops of Millon’s re-agent and boil for some 
minutes. The fluid and the precipitate (if any 
be formed) will become pink or rosy, 
c. Add a drop of cupric sulphate solution to an ex- 
cess of liquor sodse. To the blue solution so 
formed add a drop of dilute serum, and warm; 
the fluid will become violet. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

1. Coagulation of blood over mercury without access of 
air. 

2. Fluidity of blood in living blood vessels. 

3. Coagulation of blood within the vessels during life on 
foreign bodies or in injured blood vessels., 
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CARTILAGE, BONE, AND TEETH. 

A. Hyaline Cartilage. 

1. Snip off a piece of the free edge of any of the thin 
cartilages projecting from the sternum 'or shoulder- 
girdle of a freshly killed young newt. Scrape off 
with a scalpel any tissue covering it. Mount it in 
normal saline solution^ and note that 

a. The matrix is studded with corpuscles or cells. 

h. Each corpuscle consists of a round or oval mass 
of more or less coarsely granular protoplasm, 
in which lies a relatively large nucleus. 

c. Most of the cells entirely fill up the cavities in 
which they lie. 

d. At the extreme edge some cavities from which 
the cells have fallen out may generally be seen. 

C. Except at the edge, the cells are two or more 
layers deep, 

y*. The matrix is hyaline or faintly granular. 

^ In tliis and the following Lessons whenever a tissue is directed to be 
mounted in normal saline solution it is to be understood that if either fresh 
aqueous humouTi or fresh blood-serum are obtainable, it is to be preferred* 
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2. Irrigate the piece with acetic acid 6 p.c.; the nucleus 
will become more granular and very distinct; some 
few granules will be seen around it in the proto- 
plasm, which otherwise has become clear and hardly 
distinguishable. 

Irrigate the same piece with spirit; the protoplasm 
will again become distinct and granular, thus partly 
hiding the nucleus, and will shrink, leaving a clear 
space between itself and the matrix. The cartilage 
will appear to the naked eye more opaque. 

3. Immerse it in haBmatoxylin for about five minutes, 
place it on a slide, and wash with spirit to remove 
any colouring matter simply adhering to the tissue. 
If the cartilage has been stained too deeply, soak up 
as much as possible of the spirit with blotting paper 
aad add a drop of acetic acid 5 p.c. until it is of a 
light purple or violet colour. Soak up the acetic acid, 
wash the tissue once more with spirit, and mount it 
in glycerine. Observe that the matrix stains slightly, 
the protoplasm of the cells more so, and the nuclei 
most of all The spaces between the shrunk cor- 
puscles and the matrix are now very distinct, as are 
also such empty cavities as happen to be present. 

4. Cut as thin a tranverse section as possible of the 
articular end (preserved in Miiller’s fluid) of any bone 
of a young animal. The cutting of the section will 
be rendered easier if a small piece of the cartilage be 
previously ‘"imbedded” in the following manner. At 
one end of a small oblong block of paraffin B scoop 
•out a small hole; and place the piece of cartilage in 
the hole with that surface uppermost from which the 
sections are to be taken. Pour over it slowly and 
carefully a little of the paraffin mixture heated so 
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to be just melted; keeping, if necessary, tbe tissue in 
its proper position by means of a heated needle; 
when the whole is thoroughly solid pare down the 
paraffin to the surface of the cartilage, at the same 
time bevelling the edges. In cutting the sections, cover 
the tissue and the blade of the razor with spirit (for 
convenience from a wash-bottle) and float the sections 
by means of a gentle stream of spii-it into a watch- 
glass. With the platinum “ lifter” transfer them to 
haematoxylin and treat as in § 3. Observe that 
The cells are smaller than in § 1, and much more 
scattered, since more matrix is formed between 
them. They are more irregular, often angular, 
in form, and those on the outside are seen to be 
flattened parallel to the surface. Otherwise the 
general features are the same. 

5. Cut thin sections of costal cartilage fresh or pre- 
served in Muller’s fluid, imbedding if necessary, and 
observe that 

а. The protoplasm of the cells frequently contains 
large granules and oil-drops, from having under- 
gone degeneration. Distinguish between a large 
oil-drop (very highly refractive) and a nucleus. 

б. The cells are an-anged in groups ; each cell in a 
group is called a daughter-cell, all the daughter- 
cells in a group having arisen from the division 
of a previously existing cell called a mother-cell. 
Make out the partitions dividing the mother-cell. 
This can be best done in stained specimens. 

c. The matrix in places may be fibrillated or lami- 
nated. Add acetic acid; it will have no effect 
on this fibrillation, which thus differs from that 
of connective tissue (Lesson V. A. 2, h). 
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Their openings on to the sur&oe of the hone and 
into the medullarj cavity. 

dw The lacunae, generally cut lengthways and there- 
fore narrow, and moitUy disposed parallel to the 
Haversian canals. In many spots they may be 
seen scattered irregularly. 

4. Prepare transverse and longitudinal sections of bone 
which has been treated with chromic acid. Stain 
with haematoxylin and mount in glycerine. Observe 
a. The Haversian systems, with the Haversian canals 
as before. 

5. The remains of capillaries and blood-vessels in 
the Haversian canals and spaces. 

c. The cell, consisting of protoplasm and nucleus 
present in each lacuna. 

d. The canaliculi, appearing as fine, hardly visible 
streaks, or when seen in section as dots. 

D. Teeth. 

1. Examine with a low objective longitudinal sections of 
teeth prepared in the same manner as bone in C. 
Observe the dentine surrounding the pulp cavity, 
the cement or emsta petrosa covering the dentine 
of the fangs, and the enamel covering the dentine 
of the crown. Note the general arrangeineut of the 
dentinal tubules. 

2. Examine with a higher objective the same section, 
and study in detaiL 

0. The Dentine* 

0* In the matrix, apparently homogeneous, are 
numerous dentinal tubules which run in a wavy 
course from the pulp-cavity outwards. Theses 
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dividing as they go, and giving off many anasto- 
mosing lateral branches, finally end either in 
loops or in small irregular cavities, the so-called 
interglobular spaces, on the surface of the dentine. 

6 . In some places the dentinal tubules are cut 
' transversely. Here the central dark spot indi- 

cates the space formerly occupied by the dentinal 
fibre, the ring round this is the dentinal sheath. 

The Cement or Crosta Petrosa. 

a. This differs little from bone, but Haversian canals 
are generally absent. 

b. The canaliculi of the lacuna, next to the inter- 
globular spaces, open into these, thus bringing 
the dentinal fibres into connection with the bonc- 
corpuscles. 

C. Where the cement is massive, wavy 'contour* 
lines may be seen, indicating the successi\e 
deposits, 

7 . The Enamel 

The striated enamel fibres or prisms are arranged 
in sets, perpendicular to the surface of the dentine. 
In mounted specimens the indications of the 
separate fibres are generally not well marked, 
but arc visible at places. The line of junction of 
the enamel and dentine is generally very con- 
spicuous, in consec|uenco of a change of level 
in the specimen, the dentine having been ground 
thinner than the harder enamel The enamel 
is frequently split or cracked. 

3. Examine prepared transverse sections of Teeth, taken 
* at different heights, and compare with the above. 
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C!ONNECTIVE USSUK 

A. Connective-tissue Fibres. 

1. Elastic Fibres. 

o. Tease out ia water a morsel of ligamentum 
nucbse. It is almost entirely macle up of rather 
large branching, and anastomosing, fibres with 
bold outlines, curling at their ends. 

h. Irrigate with acetic acid; the fibres arc un- 
affected. 

2. Proper Filnillse of Connective Tissne. 

o. Tease out in water (Hdb. p. 32) a small piece of 
fresh tendon, e.g. from one of the digits of a frog. 
It is made up of bundles of wavy, delicate 
fibrillae, whose outline is hardly visible. 

b. Irrigate with acetic acid 5 p.c. The fibrillsc 
disappear, and the whole ti&sue swells up into a 
transparent gelatinous mass, in wliich one can 
hardly distinguish anything besides a few clastic 
fibres similar to those of A, 1 , but much finer. 

e. Snip off a piece of subcutaneous intermuscular 
connective tissue from the frog. Spread it out* 
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carefully on a glass slide with water, and avoid 
as much as possible pulling it about. It is 
composed of similar wavy bundles of fibrillse 
arranged as ar meshwork; these are similarly 
affected by acetic acid. The elastic fibres are 
more abundant, and very much curled along 
their course. 

B. Connective-tissue Corpuscles. 

1. Take a piece of the thin expansion of a tadpole’s tail 
preserved in chromic acid. Gently break a piece up 
in glycerine. Where the hexagonal cells of the 
epidermis have broken away, the homogeneous matrix 
may be scon, imbedded in which are many blood- 
vessels and a number of stellate cells. 

The larger dark stellate cells are pigment-cells, the 
smaller stellate cells are fixed connective-tissue 
corpuscles, each of which consists of -a nucleus 
and a branched protoplasmic body. The processes 
divide much, but irregularly, and communicate with 
the processes of other cells, 

2, Break off the tip of the tail of a young rat just 
killed, and pull out from the stump a bundle of fine 
tendons. Spread these over a glass slide from edge 
to edge, putting a drop of normal saline solution in 
the mi<hlle only, so that they will dry at the edges 
and remain on the stretcK Cover with normal solu- 
tion and cover-slip. On examination the bundles of 
vravy fibrilhu will be seen, but no corpuscles. 

Slowly irrigate with acetic acid 1 p. c., watching 
tlio bundles the while under a high objective. Be- 
' tween the bundles of fibres, and sometimes apparently 
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OT^ thein> will be seen rows of cells. Note in each 
the nucleus, the rectangular outline of the cell, and 
the granular protoplasm. Indications of lateral pro- 
cesses may be seen by careful focussing. After the 
acetic acid has been added for some little time the 
protoplasm of the cells becomes very indistinct, and 
between the swollen bundles scarcely anything is seen 
but rows of irregularly shaped nuclei. 

3. Snip off a small piece of subcutaneous tissue in a new- 
born mammal, and spread it carefully on a glass slide 
without teasing; cover it with normal saline solution 
and a cover-slip. 

In the spaces where the fibrillm are scanty will bo 
seen some pale, granular, branched cells, not unlike 
those of B. 1. 

Irrigate gently with acetic acid 1 p.c. the nuclei 
of these connective-tissue corpuscles, each, surrounded 
by an irregular-shaped mass of protoplasm, will come 
distinctly into view. 

4. Take a frog, of which the brain and spinal cord have 
been destroyed, squeeze the side of the head gently to 
make the eye bulge out ; then with a sharp scalpel 
with one slice cut off the cornea. If any blood has 
accidentally got on it, put it on a slide with a drop 
of normal saline solution and gently bnish it with a 
camel’s hair brush. Put it in gold chloride p. c. 
solution till it is of a pale yellow colour, wash w^ell, 
transfer to water just acidulated with acetic acid, 
and expose to light. When the cornea has become 
of a weak blue-violet colour, put it on a slide with 
glycerine, and brush or scrape both surfaces to remove 
the epithelium, then mount in glycerine and look at 
it first with a low, and then with a high objoctiva* 
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Where the hexagonal surface epithelium has been 
removed, there will be seen stained connective-tissue 
corpuscles, with numerous fine processes branching 
and anastomosing with each other. 


C. Pigment-Cells. 

Pin out on a jfrog-board one of the webs between the 
toes of the same frog, and observe first with a low 
and then with a high objective. There will be seen 
large corpuscles loaded with dark pigment, and pos- 
sessing numerous branched processes. In some places 
the pigmented cells will appear as round dots, the 
processes in this case having been retracted. Eveiy 
intermediate stage between these two states may be 
observed by watching from time to time. 


D. Fat-Cells. 

1. Cut out a small piece of the omentum or subcutaneous 
tissue of a mammal, from a part containing com- 
paratively little fat. Spread it out on a slide, and 
cover with normal saline solution and a cover-slip. 
Examine wdth a low objective. Observe the groups 
of highly refractive fat-cells. 

2. Examine with a high’ objective. Observe the in- 
dividual fat-cells, their variable size, the apparent 
abstuicc of a nucleus, and the fibres of connective 
tissue passing between and over them. 

3. Take a small piece of a4li}>ose tissue, which has been 
kept for some time in alcohol, and place it in hema- 
toxylin until it has become well stained. Wash 
it with spirit, place it on a glass slide, and tease it 
out if it is too thick. Remove as much of the spirit 
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as possible with blotting paper. Cover tbe tissue 
with a mixture of carbolic acid (1 part) and turpen- 
tine (4 parts), and let it remain until it is completely 
transparent^ changing the fluid and gently warming 
if necessary. Bemove the excess of tuipentine and 
cover the tissue with a drop of Canada balsam and 
put on a cover-slip. 

Observe the groups of cells from which the fat has 
been thus removed. Note the shrunken outlines 
of the cells, and the presence in each cell of a nucleus 
and of a small amount of protoplasm, both of which 
are stained with hoematoxylin. 

4. Snip oflf a small portion of the gelatinous material 
firom the orbit of the rabbit (Hdb. p.44, Figs. 47, 48), 
and examine the transitional forms between con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles and fat-cells. 

E. Connective Tissue with Caetilage-Corpuscles : 

jPlBRO-CARTILAGE. 

Imbed in paraffin B a small piece of mammalian 
intervertebral cartilage wdiich has been hardened in 
chromic acid. Cut sections and stain them with 
hsematoxyliiL Observe 

o. The fibrous comiective-tissue, sometimes collected 
into bands, sometimes forming a meshwork. 

b. The ordinary connectivc-tissuo corpuscles %vhich 
occur in parts. 

C* The cartilagc-corpuBcIes; large cells with a dis- 
tinct nucleus ; they are often seen in groups. 
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STRUCTURE OF CONTRACTILE TISSUES. 

1, Scrape the mucous membrane of the throat or 
roof of a frog’s mouth, which has been treated with 
osmic acid 1 p. c. for twenty-four hours. Tease out 
the flakes so obtained in a drop of water, and examine 
with avoidance of pressure. Groups of ciliated cells, 
intermingled with goblet-cells will be observed. Iseg- 
lect the latter; note in the former 

a. The shape of the cell ; it is more or less conical, 
often with a branching or irregular apex. 

h. The cilia on the base. Seen in profile, they 
appear to form a row, but when a cell is ob- 
tained in such a position that it is viewed from 
above, the cilia, foreshortened into mere dots, 
are seen to bo spread over the whole surface of 
the base. 

c. Tlie nucleus, the granular protoplasm, and the 
hyaline border just below the cilia* 

% Scrape the same membrane in a recently killed frog, 
and gently tease the scrapings in normal saline solu- 
tion. Note 

a* The movements of the cilia, watching especially 
those in which the action is becoming faint. 
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h. The results of ciliary action: granules and blood- 
corpuscles are driven along. Detached cells may 
also be seen carried about by the action of their 
own cilia. 

c. The contracted, almost globular form of the cells 
which have been set free. 

3. Tear off the smallest possible strip of a frog’s muscle, 
preserved in alcohol, add a drop of acetic acid, and 
tease it out as finely as possible in water. Note 

a. The varying size of the elemeutary fibres. 

b. The striation of the fibres; alternate dim and 

bright cross-bands passing through the whole 
thickness of the fibre. 

c. The breaking up of the fibre into fibrillae, the 

latter also striated. Try to obtain as fine fibrillae 
as possible. The fibres sometimes split trans- 
versely into discs; the surfaces of the discs 
appear dotted. 

4. Remove carefully, with sharp scissors, one of the thin 
muscles from the neck of a frog, and mount it in 
normal saline solution, avoiding pressure. The fibres 
will for a brief period be seen in a normal condition. 
In many, the alternate dim and bright striae will bo 
very distinct ; in others the transverse markings will be 
more or less obscured by an appearance of longitu- 
dinal fibrillation. Occasionally fibres are met with, 
having only a confused granular aspect. If the pre- 
paration has been successfully made, waves of con- 
traction may, at times, be seen to travel along the 
fibres. At the contracted part, the fibre is, for the 
time being, thicker, and the striae set closer .together. 

6. Irrigate with distilled water ; the fibres will become ' 
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more opaque, and after a while, a pale homogeneous 
membrane, the sarcolemma, will bulge out at one spot 
or another. 

6. Irrigate with dilute acetic acid. Observe the elon- 
gated nuclei disposed lengthways, with lines of 
granules proceeding from their ends. 

7. Make a thin transverse section of muscle hardened in 
chromic acid. 

Observe the cut ends of the fibres, and their arrange- 
ment in bundles. 

8. Repeat §3 on mammalian muscle. The fibres are 
much more uniform in size, but the same general 
features may be observed. 

9. Tease out in water a strip of plain muscular tissue, 
taken from a stomach or intestine preserved in 
potassium bichromate. Note 

а. The isolated fibre-cells. These are long, and, 
when not broken off in the preparation, fusiform 
masses of hyaline or faintly granular protoplasm. 
They appear very much thinner when seen in 
one direction than in another; that is to say, they 
are much flattened. In the middle of each fibre 
an oval nucleus may with difficulty be seen. In 
the neighbourhood of the nucleus, especially at 
its ends, granules are more abxmdant in the 
protoplasm. 

б. The arrangement of the fibre-cells in bands and 

sheets: the fibres may frequently be seen pro- 
jecting like a palisade from the torn end of a 
band. 

10. Examine a strip of plain muscle from a perfectly 
fresh intestine, having teased it out very gently in 
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normal saline solution. The individual fibre-cells are 
seen with great difl&culty, and when visible are often 
contracted. 

11. Add acetic acid. Note in each the nucleus which 
now appears rod-shaped, and contains one or some- 
times two dark spots, the nucleoli. 

12. Tease out thoroughly a small portion of cardiac 
muscle preserved in potassium bichromate. Note that 

a. The striation is generally obscure. 

&. No sarcolemma is present. 

c. The fibres may frequently be seen branching and 
anastomosing. 

d. Nuclei are present disposed with considerable 
regularity. Around each nucleus is an area of 
contractile substance (muscle-cell) marked out by 
obscure partitions from neighbouring areas. 

The nuclei will become more evident if the tissue be 
stained with haematoxylin. 


PEMONSTRATIONS. 

The structure of a living muscular fibre of Hydrophilus 
or Dytiscus as seen under a very high power. 

The appearances of muscular fibre under polarised light. 
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PROPERTIES OF CONTRACTILE TISSUE. 

L Constant Cnrrent. 

Place on. its belly a frog, the brain and spinal cord 
of which have been destroyed, and make a longitudi- 
nal incision through the skin of the back of the thigh. 
Separate the large scmi-membranosus muscle which 
lies on the inside of thigh, from the smaller biceps 
muscle which lies more to tlie outside. (Compare 
Elementary Biology^ xiil. E. 4, p. 221.) The sciatic 
nerve with the femoral vessels will come into view. 
Taking as much care as possible not to injure the 
nerve, isolate it by tearing away carefully the sur- 
rounding connective tissue. 

Place under the nerve the shielded electrodes (Hdb. 
fig. 271), so that the nerve, and the nerve only, 
touches the platinum wires. 

Connect the wires of the electrodes with a Du Bois 
Reymond’s Key (Hdb. fig. 300), and this again with a 
battery of two Daniells^ cells. The key short- 
circuits the battery. Hence when the key is opened, 
the current is thrown into the nerve. 

’ In the following experiments, for oonvenience in description, Daniell’s 
cells and Dn Bois Beymond’s key are recommended to be nsed. Any other 
battery of corresponding strength, or any other form of key, wiU serve. 

• U ^ 



The being perfectly at rest, and the key closed, 
open the key, and After a few seconds close it again. 
A movement in the leg caused by contractions in the 
muscles to which the nerve is distributed, will be 
seen when the key is either opened or shut, or on 
both occasions. Save in exceptional cases, there is 
no movement during the passage of the current through 
the nerve^ but only when the current is thrown into or 
shut off from it (the current being supposed to be 
tolerably constant.) Do not repeat this experiment 
more than once or twice on the same nerve, lest it be 
too much exhausted for the succeeding observations. 

Single Induction Shocks. 

Now connect the wires of the electrodes with 
the binding screws of the secondary spiral of a 
Du Bois Keymond’s induction machine (Hdb. p. 
351), and one of the top screws of the same ma- 
chine with one pole of a DanielFs cell, connecting 
the other top screw with a Du Bois Reymond's 
key, from which connect a wire to the remaining 
pole of the cell, so that when the key is put down, 
the current passes into the primary coil, and induces 
a momentary current in the secondary coil, and in 
the electrodes therewith connected. When the key 
is opened, the circuit is broken, the current dis- 
appears from the primary coil, and in so doing 
induces a momentary current in the secondary coil 
and the electrodes. 

Place the marker at the fore part of the secondary 
coil at the mark 10 on the scale, and, the frog’s leg 
being at rest, shut and open the key. At each 
shutting and opening of the key, i.e. at each mo- 
mentaiy induced current, a single sharp movement of 
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the leg 'will take place. The ‘single induction shock* 
causes a single contraction or spasm of the muscles 
of the leg. 

Be careful to replace the nerve on the electrodes 
(without pinching it) if it slips off during the move- 
ments. 

If good contractions are not obtained with the 
secondary coil at 10, push it up gradually over the 
primary coil, one division at a time. 

3. Shut and open the key as rapidly as you can, for a 
few seconds. The contraction of the muscle taking 
longer time to develope than the induced current, each 
contraction will catch up its predecessor, and the leg 
will remain rigidly contracted, or nearly so, as long as 
the breaking and making of the primary current is 
kept up. In other words, tetanus is produced. This 
is however more easily brought about as follows. 

4. Interrupted Current, 

Remove the wires from the screws at the top of the 
primary coil to those at the base, thus putting into 
action the magnetic interruptor attached to the 
machine (Hdb. p. 351), using, however, the key 
as before. Remove the electrodes from the nerve 
while arranging the interruptor. The machine should 
work in such a way that immediately the key is put 
down the hammer at once is thrown into oscillations 
(as indicated by its noise). The current is made 
and broken at each oscillation. Having replaced the 
nerve on the electrodes, put down the key. Im- 
mediately that the sound of the hammer is heard, 
the leg is thrust out straight by the tetanic con- 
tractions of the muscle, and remains so as long as 

4—2 
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the current continues to be thus made and broken. 
Open the key> at once the limb becomes flaccid and 
quiet. The “interrupted current” should not be 
applied for more than five seconds. 

5. Chemical Stimulationu 

Dissect out the sciatic nerve up to the spinal column, 
so as to have as long a piece as possible. Let the 
extreme end of the nerve dip into a saturated solu- 
tion of sodium chloride; watch the leg. 

In a variable time twitchings of the toes will be seen, 
and after a while these will increase in vigour and 
extent over the limb until the latter becomes almost 
as rigid as in § 4. 

6. Mechanical Stimulation. 

Cut off the part of the nerve which has been dipping 
in the salt solution; the chemical stimulus being 
thus removed, the leg will become flaccid again. 
Pinch the remaining nerve sharply with a pair of 
forceps several times. At each pinch the muscles of 
the leg will contract The pinching kills or injures 
the part of the nerve pinched; hence it is necessary 
to begin at the cut end, and work down towards the 
muscle. 

The gastrocnemius muscle of this leg may be used 
for § 11, b, 

7. Muscle Curve. 

From the other leg of the same frog get ready a 
muscle-nerve preparation. (Hdb. p. 343.) 

Place the preparation in the moist chamber (Hdb. 
pp. 344 and 348) with the nerve on a pair of electrodes. 
Attach the tendon to the lever, load with 15 or 20 
grammes, and bring the lever to mark on the revolv- 
ing cylinder. 
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Connect the electrodes with the induction machine 
arranged for single induction shocks as in § 2. 

Take tracings of single contractions or simple 
spasms of the muscle caused by simple induction 
shocks (coil at 10 to begin with for instance), using 
the swiftest speed of the cylinder. Observe the rapid 
but gradual rise to a maKimum, passing almost imme- 
diately into a similar but less rapid fall, the later 
stages of the fall being distinctly more gradual than 
the early ones. 

Note that the contractions caused by the opening or 
‘breaking* shock are, as a rule, greater than those 
caused by the closing or ‘ making* shock. 

8 . Tetanus. 

Now arrange the induction machine for an interrupt- 
ed current, (§ 4,) the secondary coil being at 15 or 20 
to begin with. 

Take a tracing of a tetanic contraction of a muscle, 
stimulating for not more than three or four seconds. 
Observe the rise to a maximum at first rapid but 
afterwards more and more slow, the maintenance 
of the maximum during the application of the 
current, and the fall, at first rapid but afterwards 
more slow, after the removal of the current. 

Watch during the tetanus the muscle itself as well 
as the curve. 

9. Load the muscle with 50 grammes, allowing the lever 
to write on the stationary cylinder. Note the elasticity 
of the muscle. The weight when applied stretches 
the muscle to a certain extent, but when raised so 
as not to drag on the muscle, the latter returns, at once 
to almost, and eventually to quite, its former length. 
Stimulate with an interrupted current (coil say at 
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20). Note the amount of contraction. Eepeat this 
with 100, and then with 200 griunmes, using in each 
case the same strength of current for the same time, 
moving the cylinder with the hand so as to expose a 
fresh black surface for each observation. 

Observe that with medivm weights the work done {the 
product of the weight into the height) is greater than 
with very light or very heavy weights. 

Observe also that the muscle gradually becomes ex- 
hausted, i. e. the contractions caused by the same 
stimulus gradually become less and less. 

10. Remove the magnetic interrupter from the pri- 
mary circuit, and insert the oscillating rod. (Hdb. 
p. 353.) Take tracings of the contractions so caused. 
Observe the gradual fusing of a series of single con- 
traction-curves into the curve of tetanus. 

11* Reaction of Knscle. 

a. Remove the muscle from the moist chamber, 
place it on a dean glass slide, and apply the 
electrodes, connected with the induction ma- 
chine arranged for an interrupted cunent, 
directly to the muscle. 

Observe that the current applied directly to the 
muscle produces the same effect as when applied 
indirectly through the nerve. 

Tetanize the muscle with currents of increasing 
strength until it is completely exhausted, push- 
ing the secondary coil right up over the 
primary. 

Cut the muscle across in half, with a quite clean 
scalpel, and press on one section a piece of 
faintly bfue^ on the other a piece of neutral 
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litmus paper. Both will be turned red where 
they come in contact with the muscle. 

h. Dissect out the gastrocnemius from the leg used 
in §§ 1 — 6, and place it for five minutes in 
normal saline solution heated to 50® C. 

Observe that it has become contracted and 
opaque, i.e. rigor mortis has set in. 

Cut the muscle across, and test with litmus 
paper as in a. The muscle will be distinctly 
acid, even more so than the tetanized muscle 
in a. 

c. Take a fresh living gastrocnemius from a frog 
just killed, cut it across as in a and 6, and test 
the sections with neutral litmus paper. The 
muscle will be found neutral or faintly alkaline. 

12. Myosin. 

Take some muscle which has been minced and 
washed until all the substances soluble in water have 
been removed (Hdb. p. 452). 

Rub up a small portion with an equal bulk of a 10 
p. c. solution of sodium chloride and let it stand 
for twenty four hours. Press the glairy mass through 
a piece of linen, and then filter through a coarse 
filter. Let the filtrate drop into a tall jar contain- 
ing some 500 cc. of distilled water. As each drop 
falls into the water it gives rise to a white flocculent 
precipitate. This is myosin, which, after standing for 
some hours, will settle at the bottom of the vessel. 
Pour off the clear fluid, filtering if necessary, and 
determine that the myosin is soluble 
a. In a 10 p. c. sodium chloride solution, the 
tion coagulating on being boiled, 
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h. In dilute acids and dilute alkalis, the solutions 
not coagulating on being boiled. 

13. j^tonin. 

Treat another portion of the same washed muscle 
with ten times its bulk of hydrochloric acid 1 p. c., 
and place in the warm chamber, frequently shaking. 
After three or four hours much of the muscle will 
have disappeared. 

Filter off the clear fluid, and carefully neutralize the 
filtrate with a weak solution of sodium carbonate; a 
copious bulky precipitate of syntonin takes place. 
Separate the precipitate by filtration, avoiding ex- 
posure to air as much as possible, and determine that 

a. It is soluble in dilute acids and alkalis, 
fc. The acid and alkaline solutions are not coagu- 
lated by heat ; 

c. The syntonin is precipitated from these solutions 
on careful neutralisation. 

c?. The precipitated syntonin suspended in water 
and boiled becomes coagulated, and is no longer 
soluble in dilute acids and alkalis. 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The natural electric currents of muscle. 

The negative variation of the current attending a contrac- 
tion of the muscle. 

The rheoscopic frog. 

Measurement of the latent period of contraction. 
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STRUCTURE OF NERVOUS TISSUES. 

A. Spinal Nerves. 

1. Cut off about one third of an inch of a perfectly fresh 
nerve (e.g. the sciatic of a frog), and place it on a glass 
slide without any fluid. With needles gently tease 
out one end into the shape of a fan ; add a drop of 
normal saline solution, and cover with a cover-slip. 
Observe 

а. The nerve-fibres of variable size. 

h. In each the double contour, due to the medullary 
sheath or white substance of Schwann. 

c. The primitive sheath; this is seen with difficulty 
except at points w^here the medullary sheath is 
wanting. 

d. The connective tissue (perineurium) running 
amongst and around the nerve-fibres. 

б. Drops and fragments of the medullary sheath, 
extending from the cut ends of the fibres and 
shewing a double contour. 

2. Cut off a similar piece of nerve and treat it in the same 
way, but instead of adding a normal solution, pour 
over the nerve a drop of chloroform, and immediately 
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cover with a cover-sKp. Add chloroform as evapora- 
tion goes on. 

In the middle of the nerve-fibre the pale granular 
avig cylinder will be seen running through the swollen 
and partially dissolved medullary sheath. 

Take another piece of fresh nerve; tease it out on 
a slide in a drop of osmic acid *5 p. c., then place it 
in a small quantity of the acid till it is black, covering 
it up to prevent evaporation. 

Wash it thoroughly, first with water, then with spirit, 
and place it in haematoxylin till it has become well 
stained. Wash with water and tease out more com- 
pletely in glycerine. Observe 

а. The medullary sheath, stained black with the 

osmic acid. • 

б. The axis cylinder, stained with the haematoxylin. 

c. The nuclei of the primitive sheath seen at in- 
tervals, also stained with haematoxylin. 

d. The break in the medullary sheath (Banvier’s 
node) between each two nuclei. 

Stain with haematoxylin, or carmine, a short piece 
of rather thick nerve (e.g. the sciatic of a mammal), 
previously treated with ammonium bichromate and 
alcohol. Imbed, and cut as thin transverse sections 
as possible ; treat these with carbolic acid &c., and 
mount in Canada balsam. Observe 

a. The cut wkIs of the nerve-fibros varying in 
diameter, and in each 

5. The section of the stained axis cylinder sur- 
rounded by • 
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c. A transparent ring indicating the former position 
of the medullary sheath, which has been dis- 
solved out in the process of mounting. 

d. The primitive sheath as a limiting circle. 

€. The arrangement of the fibres in bundles. The 
perineurium between the fibres, and between the 
bundles of fibres. 

5. Open the abdomen of a recently killed frog, stretch 
the mesentery smoothly over a ring of cork, with a 
central hole of about one-third of an inch in diameter, 
and pin it in that position. Cut out from the body the 
piece so fixed to the cork, cutting away also the in- 
testine immediately connected with it. Treat the 
piece still attached to the cork with gold chloride 
•5 p. c. (Lesson V. B. § 4), taking care that the whole 
of the tissue is kept immersed in the fluid. 

Cut out a piece of the mesentery so stained, and 
mount it in glycerine. Trace out the nerves (coloured 
with the gold) towards the periphery. Obser\’c 
a. The division and branching of the nerves. 
h. The division of the nerve-fibres. 

c. The gradual loss of the medullary sheath. 

d. The continuation of the fine nerve-fibres, with 
the nuclei of their primitive sheath very distinct, 
into delicate threads, mthout a primitive sheath 
and with frequent varicosities. 

B. Sympathetic Nerves. 

Cut out from the spleen of a large animal (e.g. ox) a 
small piece of one of the large sympathetic nerves 
running alongside the blood-vessels. Remove the loose 
connective-tissue sheath, and tease out the nerve care- 
fully in normal saline solution. Note 
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a. The scanty medullated nerve-fibres. 
h. The non-mednllated nerve-fibres or fibres of 
Remak, constituting the bulk of the nerves : 
they are pale and granular, and having no 
medulla show distinctly the oval nuclei of the 
primitive sheath. 

C. Spinal Ganglia. 

1. From the head of a frog, preserved in potassium 
bichromate, dissect out the Gasserian ganglion of one 
side (Hdb. p. 70.) Tease a portion of it, in a very 
smcJl quantity of water or of glycerine, into small 
fragments. Take care that when the cover-slip is 
laid on, as little as possible escapes. Numerous 
ganglionic corpuscles, freed from their sheath, will 
be seen floating about, also others still surrounded 
by their sheaths and in position. Observe in the 
corpuscle 

a. The granular protoplasmic cell-substance often 
containing pigment. 

b. The large transparent nucleus with its conspi- 
cuous nucleolus. 

c. The sheath) of connective tissue with numerous 
small nucleL 

d. Processes of the cell-substance. These, in most 
instances, will have been torn away in teasing. 

2. Excise the ganglion on the posterior root of one of 
the spinal nerves of the frog. Mount it in a drop of 
potassium hydrate, and gently press on the cover-slip. 

Observe the now faintly visible ganglion-cells, ar- 
ranged in groups, and the nerve-fibres passing over 
and among them. 
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3. Cut thin transverse and longitudinal sections of spinal 
ganglia (mammalian) previously hardened in chromic 
acid and stained in haematoxylin. Mount in glycerine 
or in Canada balsam ; and observe 

а. The arrangement of the ganglionic corpuscles. 

б. The arrangement of the nerve-fibres. 

c. The connective tissue supporting both fibres and 
corpuscles. 

The nuclei, cell-substance, and sheaths of the corpuscles 
may also be very well seen. 

D. Sympathetic Ganglia. 

Lay open the abdomen of a frog, and carefully cut 
away the intestines. The abdominal aorta will be seen 
lying in the middle line, with the large spinal nerves 
on either side. Cut out the aorta and the nerves of 
both sides, in one i^iece, and place flat in gold chloride 
*5 p. c. and treat as usual. Along the aorta and its 
branches, and on the sympathetic branches crossing 
from the spinal nerves towards the aorta, are numerous 
sympathetic ganglia. The whole piece may be searched 
with a low objective until the position of the smallest 
and least covered ganglia is ascertained. These can then 
be examined (in situ or after removal from the large 
piece) with a higher objective. Note 

а. The cell with granular, pigmented, protoplasm, 
nucleus and nucleolus. 

б. The sheath with its nuclei. 

c. The straight and the spiral processes of the cell- 
substance. 
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Spinal Cord. 

1. Cut a thin transverse section of the spinal cord of a 
mammal hardened in ammonium bichromate. Stain 
with haBmatoxylin, treat with carbolic acid as usual, 
and mount in Canada balsam* Observe 

а. In the white substance, the cut ends of tho 
nerve-fibres. Compare with A, § 4. 

б. In the grey substance (especially in the anterior 
cornua), the multipolar ganglionic cellst each 
possessing a nucleus with nucleolus, and proto- 
plasmic cell-substance, prolonged into branching 
processes*. The cell-substance often contains 
pigment 

c. The connective tissue support of the nerve-fibres 
and cells. 

(N.B. The structure of the spinal cord will be more 
fully studied in a future Lesson). 

2. Cut a thin transverse section of the .spinal cord of 
ox, preserved in potassium bichromate. Tease out 
the section carefully, under a low power; the cells 
may thus be isolated. Note 

a* The nucleus, nucleolus, and protoplasmic cell- 
substance, the latter frequently containing a deposit 
of pigment. 

6. The branched processes frequently broken short. 

c. The undivided nerve-process about to form an 
axis cylinder. 

d. The obscure fibrillation of this process and of 
the cell-protoplasm. 
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GENERAL PROPERTIES OF NERVOUS TISSUE. 
AUTOMATIC ACTIONS. 

A. Reflex Action. 

1. Place on its belly a frog, which has been previously 
deprived of its brain by the demonstrator. Observe 
that its hind-limbs are drawn up under the body; 
but that it differs from the normal frog in the follow- 
ing respects. 

a. Its head is depressed, instead of being erect. 

h. Its fore-limbs are spread out, or flexed, instead of 
being held nearly vertical; thus the angle which 
the body makes with the table is diminished. 

c. There are no respiratory movements, either of 
the nostrils, or of the throat. 

2. Gently pull out one qf the hind -limbs, until it be- 
comes quite straight, and then let it go. It will be 
immediately drawn up into its old position under the 
body. 

3. Gently tickle one flank with a feather or a blunt 
needle; a contraction of the flank muscles of that side 
will be observed. 
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4. Pinch the same spot rather sharply with a pair of 
forceps; the leg of the same side will be first ex- 
tended, and then drawn up and swept over the flank ; 
the movement tending to thrust away the points of 
the forceps. 

5. Pinch with the forceps the skin round the anus ; both 
legs will be drawn up and thrust out again; the 
movement tending as before to sweep away the points 
of the forceps. 

Leave the animal alone for five minutes and watch it 
carefully : if no disturbing circumstances are brought 
to bear on it, it will remain perfectly motionless. 

6. Place the animal on its back ; it will make no effort 
to regain its normal position. 

7. Pass a hook through the lower jaw, and fasten it to 
the cross-bar of a stand so that the body can be 
raised up and down. The hind-limbs, after a few 
movements of flexion and extension, will remain pen- 
dant and motionless. 

8. Gently pinch the tip of one of the toes of either leg; 
that leg will immediately be drawn up. 

9. Take two glasses, fill one with dilute sulphuric acid 
(*1 p. c.) and the other with water : lower the frog 
until the tip of one of the toes just touches the dilute 
sulphuric acid. In a short time the foot will be 
withdrawn. At once let the foot dip into the second 
glass containing water, in order to wash away the acid. 
Measure with a rapidly beating metronome, the time 
between the moment when the too comes into con- 
tact with the acid and the moment when it is with- 
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drawn. Make three such observations ; and take the 
mean of the three. 

10. Cut a small piece of blotting paper one or two mms. 
square, moisten it with strong acetic acid, and place 
it on the flank of the animal. The leg of the same 
side will be speedily drawn up and swept over the 
flank as if to remove the piece of paper. 

11. Place similar pieces of paper dipped in acetic acid 
on different parts of the body; different movements 
will be witnessed in consequence; all however tending 
to remove the irritating substance. 

12. Wash off all the acid from the frog, and when it has 
become perfectly quiet, place it in a bason of water ; 
it will sink to the bottom (unless the lungs be acci- 
dentally much distended with air), and no movements 
of any kind will bo witnessed. 

Observe tluit all the inovements 2 >i'oduced in the foregoing 
observations, although complicated, co-ordinated, and 2 )ur~ 
poseful in character, are and only by accident 

bring about locomotion. However stimulated, tJie animal 
never springs or leaps forward. 

In order tJud the same frog may serve for observations on 
ih/Q lyini)h hearts, B. 1. § 1 should he performed Iv&re. 

13. Make a small cut through the skin of the back\ and 
with a fine glass tube inject one drop of a 1 p. c. 
solution of strychnia. In a few minutes the slightest 
stimulus applied to any part of the animal will pro- 
duce violent tetanic spasms of the whole body. 

^ Immediately underneath the skin of the back of the fro^ is the dorsal 
lymphatic sac, and any fluid placed in this rapidly makes its way into the 
bkK>d. 

L. 
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14. Through the opening at the back of the neck into the 
spinal canal made in destroying the brain, introduce a 

, pithing needle or piece of stout wire, and destroy the 
whole of the spinal cord. Observe that the spasms 
immediately cease. 

15. Kepeat any of the above observations (§ 2 — 13). No 
reflex actions will now be produced. 

B. Automatic Action. 

I. The L3rmph-Eearts. 

1. Placing the animal again on its belly watch the 
movements of the posterior lymph-hearts. They may 
be seen beating on either side of the extremity of the 
urostyle, in a depression between that bone and the 
hip-joint. The contractions are generally visible 
through the skin, but become more evident if the 
skin be removed, care being taken not to injure the 
lymph-hearts themselves. 

2. Observe that after destruction of the posterior part of 
the spinal cord the lymph-hearts cease to beat 

IT The Heart. 

1. Lay the frog on its back, make a median incision 
through the skin, and from the midtllo of this make 
transverse incisions. Raising up the end of the 
sternum with a pair of forceps, cut it through a little 
above the end so as to avoid cutting the epigastric 
vein. Then again lifting up the sternum cut il 
through longitudinally, a little removed from th( 
middle line, with a strong pair of scissors ; pin bad 
each part of the sternum, cutting through suci 
muscles as may be necessary ; the heart will be see* 
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in the pericardium beating with considerable regu- 
larity and force. Pinching up the pericardium with 
a fine pair of forceps, open the pericardial cavity; 
then tilt up the apex of the ventricle ; a small band 
of connective tissue will be observed passing from the 
posterior surface of the ventricle to the adjoining 
wall of the pericardium. Seizing this band with the 
forceps, divide it between the forceps and the peri- 
cardial wall Lift up the apex of the ventricle, by 
means of this band, and with a sharp pair of scissors 
cut through the aortae, the superior venae cavae, the 
inferior vena cava, and the surrounding tissue. Take 
care not to injure the sinus venosus. Place the heart 
in a watch-glass, moistening it when necessary with 
normal saline solution. The beats will either not be 
interrupted at all or for a very short time. 

2. Lifting up the apex of the ventricle by means of the 
same band as before, cut through the ventricle with a 
sharp pair of scissors at its upper third. The lower 
two-thirds of the ventricle will remain motionless 
without any spontaneous beat; the upper third and 
the auricles will continue to beat with regularity. 

3. By means of a longitudinal incision divide the 
auricles with the attached portions of ventricle into 
two lateral halves. Each half will continue to beat. 

% 

HI. Cilia. 

Placing the frog on its back, cut through the lower 
jaw, in the middle line, and carry the incision as far 
as the point where the broad pharynx narrows into 
the oesophagus, so as to expose as much as possible 
the upper or dorsal wall of the throat. Moisten the 
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mucous membrane, if it is at all dry, with normal 
saline solution, and place on it, between the two 
orbits, a small thin piece of cork. The cork will be 
seen to be driven by ciliary action down towards the 
oesophagua 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The natural electric currents of nerves. 

The negative variation attending a nervous impulse. 

The phenomena of electrotonus. 

Electrotonus as aflfccting irritability. 

The law of contraction. 

Measurement of the rapidity of the nervous impulse. 

The transmission of nervous impulses in both directions. 
The phenomena of urari poisoning. 

The function of the anterior and posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves. 

The peristaltic movements of the intestines and of the 
ureters. 



LESSON X. 


STRUCTURE AND PROPERTIES OF BLOOD- 
VESSELS. 

A. The Lahger Arteries. 

1. Cut transverse and longitudinal sections of a small 
piece of a moderate sized artery imbedded in paraffin. 
Note 

а. The thin inner coat thrown into longitudinal folds 
by the contraction of 

б. The much thicker middle coat, consisting of al- 
ternating layers of elastic and circularly arranged 
muscular tissue. The disposition and relative 
amount of the elastic tissue vary much in dif- 
ferent arteries. 

c. The external coat (tunica adventitia), consisting 
mainly of white fibrous connective tissue, with 
some elastic tissue not unfrequently arranged in 
layers, especially at the inner part of the coat. 
Add acetic acid to bring into view the nuclei of 
the muscular fibres. 

2. Cut sections as above, and stain with picrocarmine, 
being careful to wash well with water before mount- 
ing. The fibrous connective tissue will be coloured 

^ pink, and the elastic and muscular tissue yellow. 
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3. Take as small an artery as possible, cut it open 
longitudinally, and pin it out on a thin piece of cork ; 
immerse it for five or ten minutes in a *5 p.c. solution 
of silver nitrate, then wash well with distilled water, 
and expose to light, also in distilled water, until it 
becomes of a brownish colour:* mount it in Canada 
balsam, with the epithelium upwards. Observe the 
dark lines of the cement substance between the cells. 
If the artery has been left too long in the silver 
nitrate solution, or exposed too long to light, silver 
will also be deposited in the substance of the cells. 

4. Cut open longitudinally a large artery, e.g. carotid of 
sheep, from a freshly killed animal, and very gently 
scrape the internal surface. Tease out the material 
so obtained in normal saline solution. 

Observe the long, almost fusiform cells of the 
lining epithelium, with their somewhat oblong nuclei. 
Probably there will also be seen fragments of fenes- 
trated membrane. These will become obvious after 
the addition of acetic acid. The perforations in them 
are rendered more distinct by staining. 

5. Tease out in water small portions of arteries pre- 
viously digested in artificial gastric juice. The tissue, 
after being well washed, will be found to consist 
almost entirely of elastic laminsB. 

Observe the gradations from an almost homogeneous 
elastic perforated membrane to a meshwork of elastic 
fibres. 

6. From fresh arteries, and from arteries that have 
been preserved in potassium bichromate, tear off strips 
from the middle coat, and tease out thoroughly the 

. pieces so obtaineci 
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Note the bands of plain muscular tissue mingled 
with the elastic laminse. 

To the fresh specimens add acetic acid; the appear- 
ance of the rod-shaped nuclei will shew where the 
muscular element is present. 

B. The Larger Veins. 

1. Repeat the above observations on the veins in place 
of the arteries. Relatively, the epithelial cells will 
be found to be broader, the elastic element to be less, 
the connective element to be greater, and the muscular 
element to be very variable. 

2. Examine the structure and position of the valves in 
the veins of some large animal. Attempt to make 
fluid pass along them in the wrong direction, in order 
to shew the action of the valves. 

C, Capillaries and Small Blood-Vessels. 

1. Tease out in glycerine the tail of a tadpole preserved 
in chromic acid, and either stained with hsematoxylin 
or left unstained. Abundant capillaries will be seen. 
Note 

a. The outline of the channels. 

K The nuclei on the walls, especially at the points 
of bifurcation. 

c. The branched connective-tissue corpuscles, in 

places partially surrounding the capillaries, and 
constituting the simplest form of the tunica 
adventitia. 

d. The connection of some of the processes of the 
connective-tissue corpuscles with the capillary 
walk 

e. The blood-corpuscles within the capillaries. 
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2. Kemove a small portion of pia mater from a 

perfectly fresh brain, and spread it out carefully 
in normal saline solution, washing it gently with 
the same, and mount. Note 

a. The capillaries, with their nuclei and protoplasm 
bulging out into the channels. 

h. The small arteries, their adventitia, and the indi- 
cations of their muscular coat composed of a 
single layer of fibres wrapped round the intima. 

c. The small veins generally filled with blood- 
corpuscles, with their muscular coat not so dis- 
tinctly developed, 

3. Gently irrigate with dilute acetic acid. Note 

o. In the capillaries, the more distinct nuclei. 

h. In the small arteries, 

(a) The fusiform cells and nuclei of the adven- 
titia, arranged longitudinally, with elastic 
fibres, 

(y3) The nuclei of the muscular coat arranged 
transversely, 

{7) The profile of the elastic intima, 

(S) The oval nuclei of the epithelium arranged 
longitudinally. 

c. In the small veins, similar appearances to 6, but 
less development of muscular nuclei. 

4. Examine capillaries and small vessels previously 
injected with silver nitrate. 

Note the pattern formed by the junction lines of the 
epithelium. , • 
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6. Take a frog with a pale web, and introduce under 
the skin of the back one drop of a 1 p.c. solution of 
urari, and leave it under a glass jar till it makes no 
motion on being pinched. It is of advantage that 
this should not be the case in less than three-quarters 
of an hour, otherwise the vessels will be abnormally 
dilated. Lay the frog on the frog-board, and tie not 
too tightly a piece of soft cotton round the end of 
the (e.g.) 3rd and 4th digits. Stick two pins into the 
board a little distance from the hole ; by twining the 
cotton round them the web may be stretched out 
level above the hole. Surround the web, and cover 
the leg and body of the frog, with moist blotting 
paper. Put a small drop of water upon the web, and 
cover it with a triangular piece of cover-slip, taking 
care that the glass does not cut into the digits and 
that no fluid flows over it. 

Examine, first with objective 3, and then with 7. Note 

а. The course of the blood from the arteries to tlie 
veins. Sometimes a slight pulsation may be 
observed in the arteries, 

б. In the small arteries and veins the rapid median 

stream of red corpuscles, separated from the walls 
of the vessels by the slower stream or inert layer, 
in which the red corpuscles are rare. 

c. The white corpuscles in the inert layer, either 

stationary and clinging to the walls of the vessel, 
or moving slowly. 

d. The passage of corpuscles in single file through a 
small capillary; the distension of the capillary 
by the corpuscle. 
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The elasticity of the red corpuscles, observing the 
way in which they bend and become deformed, 
but regain their normal shape. 

6. Remove the cover-slip, and soak up the fluid on the 
web ; touch the middle of the web with the tip 
of a pointed glass rod that has been dipped in 
an irritant, such as moderately strong sulphuric 
acid, and replace the cover-slip. The eai*ly stages 
of inflammation may be seen. Observe in suc- 
cession 

a. The dilatation of the arteries, the much more 
distinct appearance of the capillaries, and the 
enlargement of the veins. 

h. A quickening of the current followed by a 
slowing. 

c. The crowding of white corpuscles in the capillaries 

and veins, with a slowing of the current. 

d. Stasis, or complete stopping of the current, with 
a gradual obliteration of the outlines of the cor- 
puscles. 

e. The emigration of the white corpuscles. 

f. The diapedesis of the red corpuscles from the 

veins. 

Notice that these effects are local, that they are of 
greatest intensity in the spot touched, that they 
extend for some distance round, but that the circula- 
tion in the rest of the web is normal 
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STRUCTURE AND ACTION OF THE HEART. 

A. Heart of Sheep^ 

1. Observe the attachment of the parietal pericardium 
to the roots of the great vessels. 

Remember that the parts of the heart which are right 
and left in the body are called right and left after 
removal. The front of the heart may be recognized 
by a groove filled with fat, the interventricular sulcus, 
which runs from about the middle of the base of 
the ventricles to rather below the middle of the right 
margin of the heart. The front is also much more 
convex than the back. Holding the heart with the 
front towards you, note that the right ventricle, which 
will be on your left hand, is much more pelding than 
the left ventricle, which will be on your right hand. 
Note also the pulmonary artery arising from the 
middle of the heart at the upper part of the ven- 
tricles, and immediately behind this the aorta. 

2. Tie a short glass tube into the superior vena cava 
and connect with it a piece of india-rubber tubing. 
Ligature the inferior vena cava and the left vena 

^ The heart should be obtained from the batcher with the pericardium ; 
to Booure this it is advisable to purohase the lungs with the heart. 
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azygos which opens close beside it. Tie a glass 
tube about two feet in length into the pulmonary 
artery. Fill the india-rubber tubing with water, 
and squeezing it press the water onwards. The 
water will mount in the tube connected with the 
artery, and will only descend a little way on un- 
clasping the india-rubber tubing. Pour water into 
the long glass tube by means of a funnel, and ob- 
serve the column of water which the semilunar 
valves will sustain. Note the distension of the ar- 
terial walls and the bulging at the attachment of the 
valves. When the pressure is removed the artery 
by its elasticity returns to its previous dimensions. 

3. Repeat the above observation with the pulmonary 
veins and aorta. 

4. Compare the united sectional areas of the superior 
and inferior venae cavae when distended, with the 
area of the aorta below the origin of the innominate 
artery. 

5. Having removed the tubes, lay open the superior 
and inferior venae cavae, and bring the incisions to 
meet in the front of the auricle. Note 

а. The size and form of the auricular cavity. 

б. The auricular appendage with its muscular 
fretwork. 

c. The septum auiicnlanmu 

d. The fossa ovaliSi or expression of the foetal fora- 
men ovale, which is early closed by the growth 
of the septum auricularum. 
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e* The Eustachian valve immediately beneath the 
entrance of the inferior vena cava, and again 
beneath this, 

f. The opening of the comparatively large left 
azygos vein. 

g. The auriculo-ventricular orifice. 

6. Cut open longitudinally the azygos vein, and observe 
the coronary vein opening into it close to the heart. 

7. Cut away most of the auricle, and holding the ven- 
tricle in the left hand, pour water suddenly into the 
auriculo-ventricular orifice. The valves will float up 
and close. Note the star-shaped junction. 

8. Introduce a pair of scissors between two of the valves, 
and cut through the wall towards the apex. Having 
arrived at the bottom of the ventricular cavity, turn 
the scissors sharp round and carry an incision at an 
acute angle with the previous one, alongside the 
septum, towards, but not into, the pulmonary artery. 
Lifting up the flap, note 

a. The tricuspid valves, their form, attachment to 
the auriculo-ventricular ring, the choidss ten- 
dineSB, and papillary muscles. 

b. The thickness of the ventricular wall, the co- 
lumnce carnesc. 

c. The projection of the septum at the apex. 

9. Holding the heart vertically, pour water into the 
pulmonary artery; observe from below the form of 
the semilunar valves, and their mode of closing. 

10. To observe the valves from above, insert into the 
pulmonary artery a short wide tube, fill it with 
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water, and cover it with apiece of glass, excluding air- 
bubbles. 

11. Prolong the incision of § 8 so as to lay open the pul- 
monary arteiy. Note 

а. The form and attachment of the semilunar valves. 

б. The small nodule in the middle of the free edge 
of each valve, the corpus Arantii* 

c. The slight depressions in the arterial walls 
opposite each valve, the sinuses of Valsalva. 

12. Lay open the left auricle in a manner similar to that 
employed for the right. Study as on the right side 
the action of the left auriculo-ventricular valve (the 
mitral). 

13. Lay open the left ventricle in a manner similar to 
that employed on the right side, carrying the incision 
at first along the extreme left of the heart. Note the 
thick walls, the mitral valve, &c. 

14*. Lay open the aorta, and examine its semilunar valves, 
corpora Arantii, and the sinuses of Valsalva, which 
are here very distinct. Note that the coronary arte- 
ries open respectively into the two anterior sinuses. 

Heart of Frog. 

1. Expose the heart of a pithed frog in the manner 
directed in Lesson IX. B. II. With the pericardium 
intact, observe the pulsations of the heart, noting the 
alternate beats of the auricles and the ventricle ; and 
the synchronous beats of the two auricles. 

2. Lay open the pericardium and observe 

a. The synchronous contractions of the two auricles, 
followed almost immediately by 
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b. The contraction of the ventricle, note that the 
ventricle during its contraction or systole becomes 
pale and conical, and that its apex is thrown 
forwards and upwards. 

c. The slight contraction of the bulbus arteriosus 
immediately succeeding the ventricular systole. 

d. The pause, or diastole, which follows before the 
auricle again beats. 

e. The increased redness and distension of the 
ventricle after the auricular, and immediately 
preceding its own systole. 

3. Divide the band attaching the ventricle to the pos- 
terior pericardial wall, and turn the apex of the 
ventricle over. Observe 

a. The junction of the two superior vense cavae with 
the inferior vena cava to form the sinus venosus. 

b. The white line marking the junction of the sinus 
venosus with the right auricle. 

c. The cardiac branches of the pneumogastric, 
running along eacli superior vena cava and then 
plunging into the interior of the heart. 

d. The series of pulsations beginning with the vena3 
cava3, superior and inferior, next the sinus ve- 
nosus, then the auricles, then the ventricle, and 
finally the bulbus arteriosus. 

4. Place a light lever on the heart, and bring the end of 
the lever armed with a bristle, to mark on the re- 
volving drum. Take a tracing of ventricular pulsa- 
tions with the drum at a moderate speed. 

Note the ri^e and fall of the lever, indicating the 
change of form during contraction. The rise increases 
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at first rapidly, then more slowly, to a maximum, and 
the fall is similarly at first slight, then more rapid, 
but finally slow again. 

5. Pass an interrupted current through the pneumo- 
gastric nerve. 

a. Observe during and for a short time after tho 
passage of the current, the heart remains with 
all parts in diastole. 

The period of rest (inhibition) is followed by a 
period (reaction) in which the beats are quicker 
and more forcible ; and then the previous normal 
condition is regained. 

G. Take a tracing of the above on the drum, indicating 
on the curve the moment at which stimulation was 
begun, and ended. 

7. Cut across the aorta, to enable the heart to empty 
itself of blood. Pass a silk ligature underneath the 
bulbus arteriosus and two underneath tlie inferior vena 
cava. Tie them loosely^ ready to be tightened at any 
moment. Raise up the wall of the inferior vena cava 
with a fine pair of forceps, as far from the heart as 
possible, consistently with making an incision into 
the vein near the liver. Make a V -shaped incision, 
and introduce into this a cannula as large as can 
be conveniently used. Tie the tube in the vein 
by means of the lower of the two ligatures. Fill 
the tube with normal saline solution, and by blowing 
gently, wash all blood out of the heart. Then 
partly fill the tube with a '5 p.c. solution of gold 
chloride. Inject this in the same manner, until the 
solution begins to issue fiom the aorta. Then ligature 
the bulbus arteriosus. Again inject^ and whilst tha 
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heart is distended tie the remaining ligature round 
the inferior cava just beyond the end of the cannula. 
Immerse the whole heart in gold chloride solution. In 
a few minutes it will become rigid. Lay open the 
auricular wall on each side. Observe the distinct 
cavities of the auricles. Cut out the septum, expose 
it to light and subsequently examine in glycerine. 
The branches of the pneumogastric and the ganglia 
with spiral cells may be seen in it. Examine in the 
same way the wall of the sinus venosus along which 
the cardiac branches of the pneumogastric were seen 
to run. Numerous ganglia are scattered over these. 

8. Wash the ventricle thoroughly, and when, after ex- 
posure to the light, it has become stained, transfer to 
spirit and then to absolute alcohol, as directed in 
Lesson I. § 13. When sufficiently hardened, prepare 
transverse sections of it. Observe the interlacement of 
the bundles of fibres. The walls are of a distinctly 
spongy character, the small central cavity being con- 
tinuous with a labyrinth of small passages. In this 
way the blood is brought into direct contact with the 
muscular fibres, though no capillaries or blood-vessels 
are present. 

Note the absence of ganglia in all parts but the ex- 
treme base. 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Experiment of Stannius. 

The action of the mammalian heait. 

Pneumogastric inhibition in the mammal. 

Sounds of the heart. 

^Endocardial pressure of frog. 

L. C . 
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BLOOD PRESSURE. 

A. Minor Arterial Scheme'. 

1. Clamp the india-rubber tube at its proximal end close 
to the pump, and leave the glass tube open so that 
all the water flows through the latter. Work the 
pump with a uniform force at about 30 to 40 beats a 
minute. To ensure regularity, the strokes had better 
be timed with a metronome. The water will flow 
from the open mouth’ of the glass tube in jerks, cor- 
respondiog to the beats of the pump. At each stroke 
as much will issue from the distal end as enters at 
the proximal end. 

2. Introduce into the open mouth of the glass tube 
a fine nozzle, so as to offer considerable resistance to 
the outflow of fluid. Work the pump with the same 
force and frequency as before. The outflow will still 
be intermittent, though less fluid will issue from, and 
consequently less enter into, the tube at each stroke.* 

3. Clamp the proximal end of the glass tube and un- 
clamp the elastic tube. Let the distal end of the 
latter be quite open. Work the pump as before. 
There being little resistance to the outflow, the elas- 

, ticity of the tube is not called into play, and con- 
sequently the flow will be, as in the case of the 
glass tube, intermittent., 

^ See Appendix. ^ 
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4. Working the pump as before, insert the fine nozzle 
into the open mouth of the tube. Considerable resist- 
ance will now be offered to the outflow of fluid, the 
elasticity of the walls of the tube will be called into 
play, and the water will issue from the end of the 
tube in a continuous instead of an inteimittent 
stream. If the tube be sufficiently long and suffi- 
ciently elastic, in proportion to the force and fre- 
quency of the strokes, the flow will be absolutely 
continuous. 

B. Major Arterial Scheme*. 

The pump represents the heart; the small tubes re- 
present the resistance of the small arteries and capil- 
laries. The tubes on the proximal side of this resistance 
represent the arteries, those on the distal side the veins. 

1* The Mercnrial Manometer. 

The manometer A is connected with the arterial, V 
with the venous tubes. 

a. Open the clamps marked C, C'and C", so that as 
little resistance as possible intervenes between 
the arterial and venous tubes. Bring the mano- 
meters to mark on the revolving cylinder, placing 
V about an inch under A, in the same vertical 
line. Work the pump steadily, regulating the 
time with the metronome. 

In A, the mercury rises at each stroke, and in 
the interval between each two strokes falls 
again to its previous level. (The momentum of 
the mercury frequently carries it below this level, 
and the descent may be followed by one or more 
oscillations.) 


* See Appendix. 
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In V, a similar rise and fall is observed, of nearly 
if not quite the same extent, 

K Close the clamps C, C* and C", so that the capil- 
lary resistance becomes very considerable. 

In A, the mercury rises rapidly at the first 
stroke and at the end of the stroke begins to 
fall again, but more slowly than was the case 
in a. It has not fallen far before the second 
stroke raises it to a higher level than before. 
On falling still again, it is once more raised to 
a yet higher level, but the increase is not so 
great as before. Each succeeding stroke has a 
similar effect. Thus at the end of a few strokes, 
the mean arterial pressure is reached, with com- 
paratively small oscillations corresponding to the 
strokes of the pump. 

On the strokes ceasing, the mercury gradually 
falls until the previous level is reached. 

In V the mercury ri^es to a much less extent 
than was the case in a, a sliglit mean pressure 
much less than in A is established, marked either 
with no oscillations at all or such as are much 
less conspicuous than those of A. 

Owing to tlw presence of the resistance, a mean pressure 
{arterial Hood pressure) is established on the jrroximal 
{arterial) side of the resistance. This pressure is 
marked by oscillations synchronous with the strokes of 
the pump. On the distal {venous) side the mean press ^ 
nre is much less and the oscillations are either slight 
tr altogether absent. 

Flow from Arteries and Veins. 

Remove the clamps from the fine nozzles a and v. 

Let the clamps C, C and C" remain closed. Set the 
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pump going. The flow from a on the proximal (arterial) 
side is in jets; that from v (venous) side is unin- 
terrupted or nearly so. 

3. Sphygmograph. 

Bring the levers A (arterial side) and V (venous 
side) to write on the revolving drum, one under the 
other. 

a. Open the clamps C, C' and C", and set the pump 
going. The two levers describe two nearly 
straight lines, a slight rise only being evident 
(and that to about the same extent in both) at 
each stroke. 

When there is little or no resistance in the capillaries, 
comparatively little distension of the arterial walls is 
produced at each stroke of the pump, 

h. Close the clamps C, C' and C". 

The lever A now describes a well-marked curve 
with each stroke of the pump. 

Observe the sudden rise to a maximum, the 
commencing fall, the break in the fall, followed 
by a slight rise (dicrotic wave) and the final 
descent. 

The lever V describes now a straight line. 

The rise in ^fressure at each stroke indicated hy the 
mercurial mammeter is accompanied hy a distension 
of the pi'OJcinial (ai'terial) part of the tubing ^ indi- 
cated hy the rise of the lever. This is the pulse. 

On the distal {venous) side of the resistance no pulse is 
visible, 

4. Progression of the Pulse-wave. 

Place two levers, one A, as near as possible to the 
» pump, the other A', as near as possible to the re- 
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sistance. Bring the two levers to mark on the cy- 
linder the one exactly beneath the other. 

(The pressure exerted by the two levers must be as 
nearly equal as possible.) 

Observe that each rise of A begins a little before, and 
is over a little before that of A!. In other words, the 
pulse of A' is a little later than that of A. 

(By means of a tuning-fork this interval may be 
measured, and the length of tubing between the two 
levers being known, the rate of progression of the 
pulse wave ascertained.) 

5. While the pump is working, the clamps being closed 
and the manometei's tracing their curves, gradually 
dimmish the resistance by opening slowly first C' and 
then C". 

The arterial pressure curve will gradually fall, still 
marked by the pulse oscillations; the venous curve 
will gradually rise. 

Liminvilon of capillary resistance lowers arterial, hut in- 
creases venous pressure. 

6. Close the clamps C' and C ", and take tracings vrith 
the manometers, then gradually reduce the strength 
of the strokes of the pump. 

Both arterial and venous pressure will diminish. 

7. The clamp C being closed, the main arterial tnink of 
the scheme divides into tw^o chief branches, X and Y, 
each with its own resistance and venous tube. 

a. Work the pump with great regularity, and mea- 
sure the quantity of fluid which escapes during 
a given time (say ten seconds) from the venous 
tube of X, and from that of Y, by the side tubes 
X and y. 
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&. The clamp of X remaining closed, open that of 
Y, and the pump working exactly as before, 
measure again the outflow during ten seconds. 
The outflow of Y will be increased. That of X 
on the other hand will be diminished, though 
the resistance in X is the same as before. 

Th(t flow of blood througU an artery is dependent not 
only on the resistance offered by its own small arteries 
and capillaries but also on that of other arteries, 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The effects in the rabbit on the temperature of the ear, 
and on the calibre of its blood-vessels, following 
a. Stimulation of the central end of the great auri- 
cular nerve. 

h. Section of the sympathetic nerve in the neck, 
c. Stimulation of the peripheral end of the sympa- 
thetic. 

Normal kymographic tracings of the blood -pressure of a 
mammal obtained by the use of a mercurial mano- 
meter. 

The effects on the arterial blood-pressure, as indicated ly 
the tracing, produced by 

a. Inhibition of the heart through stimulation of 
the peripheral end of the vagus. 
h. Dilatation of the small blood-vessels through 
stimulation of the central end of the depressor 
nerve. 

Methods of measuring the velocity of the blood-current 
in large vessels. 

Comparison of venous and arterial pressure. 

Use of the sphygmograph. 

Use of the cardiograph. 
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STOMACH AND SALIVARY GLANDS. 

STRUCTURE OF THE STOMACH. 

Make transverse vertical sections from the middle or 
cardiac end of a cat’s or a dog’s stomach which has been 
•hardened in potassium bichromate. Stain some of the 
sections with hasmatoxylin or carmine, leave others 
unstained ; mount them in glycerine. The general 
features will best be made out with a low power. 
Observe 

a. Externally, the connective tissue layer of the 
peritoneum, 

h. The muscular coat, consisting of an outer longi- 
tudinal and an inner circular layer of unstriped 
muscle. If the sections are accurately trans- 
verse, the former will appear as a cross section 
of a number of bundles with connective tissue 
running in between them from the peritoneum, 
the latter as a continuous layer. On the inner 
side of this may also be seen a much thinner 
oblique muscular layer. 

c. The submucous coat of connective tissue. 

d. The muscularis mucosss^ divided more or less 
distinctly into an outer longitudinal and an 
inner circular layer. 
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€. The mucous coat. Note in this 

a. The gastric glands with tlieir openings and 
the ridges between the openings. Try to 
make out the bifurcation of some of the 
glands. 

/ 3 , The fine connective tissue immediately inter- 
nal to the muscularis mucosae, surrounding 
the bases of the glands, and sending up pro- 
cesses between them. Towards the surface 
the fibres have a much closer arrangement 
and appear as a number of slender, compara- 
tively dark, bands, which stain deeply : be 
careful not to confound these with the mouths 
of the glands. Mark the scarcity of leucocytes. 

7 , Using a high power, note further the clear 
slender columnar epithelium lining the upper 
portions of the glands and covering the free 
surface of the gastric mucous membrane form- 
ing the ridges between the glands. 

S. The large coarsely granular ovoid \ or ‘peptic’ 
cells, placed in the middle and lower part of 
each gland. They frequently cause a bulging 
outwards of the basement membrane, especially 
during digestion. 

e. The small pale and finely granular central 
cells, cubical or polyhedral in form, inter- 
mixed with the ovoid cells, and best seen at 
the lower part of the gland. 

^ Since the functional importance of the different kinds of cells is as yet 
very uno( rtain, it is thought best to give them names which do not imi>ly 
ayy special function. 
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The columnar cells will stain little or not at all with 
hsematoxylin, the central cells moderately, and the 
ovoid cells deeply, more especially their nuclei. The 
relative amount of colouration, however, depends very 
much upon the state of nutrition of the cells. 

2. Make longitudinal vertical sections from the same 
part of the stomach. Note the difference in appear- 
ance of the muscular layers; in other respects the 
sections resemble the transverse ones. 

3. Make transverse and longitudinal vertical sections 
from the pyloric end of the stomach, staining them 
with haematoxylin, and note 

a. The greater thickness of the circular muscular 
layer, and the absence of the oblique layer. 

h. The more frequent branching of the glands, and 
the absence of ovoid cells. The ovoid cells do 
not suddenly disappear as the pylorus is ap- 
proached, so that glands containing a few such 
cells may be seen. 

4. Prepare surface sections of a cat’s or dog’s gastric 
mucous membrane, which has been taken warm from 
the body and placed in absolute alcohol, cutting 
across the glands; stain some, leave others unstained. 
Observe 

In sections of the upper part of the gland, 
a. The small central lumen, 

h. The basement membrane. 

c. The layer of small deeply-stained colls imme- 
diately underneath the basement membrane. 

d. The columnar cells with their broad ends abut- 
tmg on the lumen. 
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In sections of the lower part of the gland, 

a. The small irregular lumen, often completely 
closed up. 

h. The basement membrane. 

c. The central cells surrounding the lumen. 

d. The ovoid cells between the central cells and the 
basement membrane. 

5. Gently tease out a section. In this way some of the 
glands will be isolated, and their bifurcating or even 
branched ends, with the arrangement of the cells, 
readily observed. 


STJIUCTURE OF THE (ESOPHAGUS. 

1 . Make transverse vertical sections from the lower third 
of a rabbit's oesophagus, and compare them with the 
corresponding sections of the stomach. Note the 
following points of contrast : 

a. The external muscular layers contain striped as 
well as unstriped muscular fibres ; sections from 
the upper part of the oesophagus liave no un- 
striped fibres. 

h. The submucous tissue contains mucous glands. 
Each of these consists of a duct, dividing and 
ending in dilatations, the alveoli. 

The ducts are lined with columnar epithelium, 
and the alveoli with spheroidal or cubical cells 
flattened against one another. 

c. Traces of the muscularis mucosa). 

d. The papilla) of the mucous membrane. 
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e. The epithelium forming a layer several cells deep, 
the deeper being columnar or spheroidal, the 
superficial cells flattened (cf. Epidermis, Lesson 
xxil). 

STllUCTUaE OF THE SALIVARY GLANDS. 

1. Prepare sections of mammalian salivary gland which 
has been removed warm from the body, cut up into 
small pieces, and placed in ammonium bichromate 
for a few days, or straight into absolute alcohol. Stain 
some with hsematoxylin or carmine, leave others 
unstained* 

With a low power observe 

a. The division of the section into irregular angu- 
lar areas, by connective tissue septa, which, if 
the section includes the circumference, will be 
seen to proceed from the sheath of the gland. 
These are the primary lobules ; they may bo 
seen to be divided into smaller lobules, but 
probably not distinctly. 

b. The alveoli, appearing with objective No. 3 or 4 
as small round bodies closely aggregated together 
to form the lobules ; each will be seen to consist, 
more or less clearly, of a group of cells sur- 
rounded by connective tissue, continuous with 
that of the septa. 

c. At intervals oblique and transverse sections of the 
small ducts. They are usually stained darker 
than the alveoli, are not surrounded by a sharp 
ring of connective tissue, and .have a well-defined 
lumen* 
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2. With a high power observe that 

a. The alveoli vary considerably in size, and fre- 
quently have no lumen ; when visible the lumen 
is an irregular central space between the cells. 

h. The alveolar cells ai*e comparatively large and 
as a rule globular, but modified in form by being 
pressed together ; each contains a round nucleus 
situated generally in the outer part of the cell. 

c. The epithelium of the small ducts consists of a 
single row of slender columnar cells, the inner 
borders of which apparently coalesce and form a 
distinct ring bounding the lumen : there is no 
such distinct boundary to the outer (circum- 
ferential) part of the cell, which especially in 
hsematoxylin specimens has a well-marked stria- 
tion. Each cell contains an oval nucleus, staining 
deeply, situated in the inner part of the cell. 

3. Cut sections of the pancreas of a dog, and observe 
that its structure is fundamentally the same as that 
of the salivary glands. 
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SALIVA AND GASTRIC JUICE 

SALIVA. 

1. Induce the secretion of saliva by chewing a small 
piece of india-rubber tubing, by filling the mouth 
with ether vapour, or by placing a crystal of tartaric 
acid on the tongue. 

Allow the mixed saliva to stand until the turbidity 
has settled down into a sediment. To a portion of 
the clear fluid, add acetic acid ; a thick stringy deposit 
of mucin will take place, which does not dissolve in 
excess of acid. 

2. Filter off the mucin ; to the clear filtrate add a few 
drops of a saturated solution of potassium ferro* 
cyanide. The turbidity which results indicates the 
total quantity of albuminous bodies present (cp. 
Lesson III. § 10 c). 

3. Take three test-tubes, A, B, (7, and place in each the 
same quantity of starch mucilage \ Dilute a little 
fresh saliva with five times its volume of water, 
and divide it into two parts. Add one part to B. 

^ To prepare starch macilage, take a little wbeaton starch, and mb it 
into a thin paste with cold water. Pour it into a beak(>r containing about 
two hundred times its volume of boiling water, boil for about five minutes 
and let it stand. Decant the clear supernatant fluid. 
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Thoroughly boil the other part for three or four 

minutes, and add it to G. Then place the test-tubes, 

A containing starch paste only, in the water bath at • 

a temperature of 35® C. for ten minutes. 

Divide the fluid in A into two parts. 

а. Add a drop or two of a solution of iodine ; the 
characteristic blue colour produced by starch and 
iodine will appear. 

б. Add a few drops of Fehling’s fluid, just sufficient 
to give the mixture a blue tinge, and boil; no 
discolouration or deposit will take place, shewing 
the absence of sugar. 

Treat the fluid in B in the same way. 

a. There will either be no blue colouration or but a 
slight one, shewing the disappearance or dimi- 
nution of starch. There may be a violet colour 
due to the presence of dextrine. 

b. There will be a copious yellow precipitate, due to 
the reduction of cupric to cuprous oxide, shewing 
that sugar has replaced starch. Take a little 
grape-sugar, and boil with Fehliug’s fluid, to 
observe the normal effects. 

Treat the fluid in C in the same way. 

Its behaviour as regards both a and b will be exactly 
the same as that of A, unless there happen to be 
an appreciable quantity of proteids present in 
the saliva, in which case the blue colour may be 
changed to violet (cp. Lesson III. § 11 c). 

A shews that the mucilage does contain starch and 
does not contain any grape-sugar. 

B shews that under the action of the saliva the starch 
disappears and grape-sugar appears in its stead. 
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C shews in the first place that the saliva itself con- 
tains no grape-sugar, and in the second place 
that the activity of the saliva is destroyed by 
exposure to the temperature of 100® C. This de- 
struction by heat is one of the proofs that the 
activity of saliva is due to the presence in it of a 
ferment — the so-called ptyalin. 

4. Take three test-tubes. Pour into each the same 
quantity of saliva and of starch. The quantity of 
saliva should be small ; two or three drops of a diluted 
saliva is sufficient. Keep A at 35® C., B at the 
ordinary temperature, C surrounded by ice and salt. 
Examine portions from each at intervals, with iodine 
and Fehling’s fluid. 

The starch in A will be rapidly converted into sugar ; 
that in B much more slowly, and in C hardly at 
all. Then expose B and C to 35® C. ; the con- 
version will be I'apid and complete. 

This shews that the action of the saliva is favoured 
by a temperature as high as 35®, retarded at a 
lower temperature, and arrested without any 
destruction of the ferment at about the tem- 
perature of 0® C. 

5. Pour saliva, diluted with five times its bulk of water, 
over raw starch\ and expose it to 35® C., shaking fre- 
quently. The conversion will be extremely slow ; the 
water above the starch will not contain sugar for an 
hour or two. 

6. Place some dilute starch mucilage in one dialyser* 
{A), and another portion with saliva in another (J5). 

* Arrow-root will do very well. 

s A dialyser can easily be made by tightly tying a piece of parchment 
paper over the month of a test tnbe and cutting off the olosed end, • 
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Leave them for twenty-four hours. Then examine 
the external water in each. That from (-4), tested 
with iodine and Fehling’s fluid, will give no trace of 
starch or sugar. That from (J5) will contain sugar, 
but no starch. Sugar dialyses, but starch does not. 

7. Look at a little fresh saliva under the microscope 
with a high power. Disregarding the flat epithelial 
cells from the mucous membrane of the mouth, note 
the so-called salivary corpuscles, which are larger than 
the ordinary white blood-corpuscles, but in other re- 
spects indistinguishable from them. In many, a very 
active Brownian movement of the granules within the 
corpuscle may be observed. 

GASTRIC JUICE. 

1. Artificial Oastric Jtdce. 

а. Remove the mucous membrane from the middle 
region of a pig’s stomach. Mince it finely. Put 
it in a flask with two hundred times its bulk 
of hydrochloric acid ’2 p. c., and place the flask 
in the warm chamber at a temperature of 35®C. 
After some hours nearly the whole will be dis- 
solved. Decant, and filter the decanted fluid. A 
solution of pepsin in hydrochloric acid wull be 
obtained ; it will, however, contain a considerable 
quantity of peptones. 

б. Out a portion of the same mucous membrane 
into minute pieces. Remove with filtering paper 
as much moisture as possible. Cover the pieces 
with strong glycerine. After a few hours the 
glycerine will become strongly impregnated with 
pepsin. It may be kept for a great length of 

L. 7 
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time, and the glycerine may be several times 
renewed. A few drops of this glycerine extract 
added to 100 cc. of hydrochloric acid ’2 p. c. 
will yield a fluid of high digestive power. 

2. Action of Gastric Juice* 

a. Take four test-tubes. In A place 6 cc. of hydro- 
chloric acid *2 p. c. In P 5 cc. of artificial gas- 
tric juice. In (7 5 cc. of the same juice, care- 
fully neutralized. In i) 6 cc. of the same juice, 
thoroughly boiled. Put the same quantity of 
fibrin^ in each, and expose in the warm chamber. 
Examine after a few hours. 

A, the fibrin will be swollen and transparent, but 

not dissolved; on neutralization it will appear 
unaltered. 

B, the fibrin will be wholly digested. 

0, the fibrin will be opaque and unaltered. 

B, the fibrin will be like that in A. 

These experiments shew that acid alone (A) 
and pepsin alone (C) will not digest, and that 
pepsin loses its power on being heated to boiling 
point (jD), Now add acid again to (7, and place 
it in the warm chamber. Digestion will take 
place. The neutralization has only suspended, 
not destroyed, the action of the pepsin. 

5. Take two test-tubes, with 5 cc. of gastric juice 
and a morsel of fibrin in each. 

Place A in the warm chamber. Surround B with 
ice, or put it in a cold spot. 

1 The fibrin should be preTionsly boiled, in order to destroy the small 
iQUftntity of p^sin frequently present 
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The fibrin in A will be digested rapidly ; that in 
B very little or not at alL 

c. To 5 cc. of gastric juice add a small piece of 
fibrin and keep it in the warm chamber. When 
digested throw in another flake of fibrin, Con- 
tinue this as long as the fibrin disappears. 

When digestion appears to cease, add 10 cc. of 
hydrochloric acid *2 p. c. Digestion will begin 
again. 

It was arrested partly by the presence of con- 
centrated peptones, and partly by the consump- 
tion of acid. Fresh acid and dilution sets it 
going again. 

3. Products of Gastric Digestion. 

а. To 20 cc. of serum or egg-albumin add 20 cc. of 
*2 p. c. hydrochloric acid. Place it in the warm 
chamber. From time to time remove a few cc. and 
boil. The first specimens will coagulate as usual, 
but the coagulation becomes less and less until 
at last there is not even a turbidity on boiling. 
When this stage has been reached, carefully 
neutralize the remainder. A copious precipitate 
occurs, which, separated by filtration, is soluble 
in dilute acids and alkalis. This is acid albumin, 
or syntonin, or parapeptone, (Cp. Lesson vii. § IS.) 
If the neutralization has been perfect, the fil- 
trate from the precipitate contains no albumin ; 
the whole of the serum or egg-albumin has by 
the action of the acid become converted into 
acid albumin* 

б. Digest a handful of fibrin or other proteid 
with artificial gastric juice. Decant the fluid, 

7—2 
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filter through a coarse filter ; and carefully neu* 
tralize it; a deposit of parapeptone, variable in 
amount, will take place. Filter off the parapep« 
tone. The filtrate contains peptones. 

4 . Determine the following characters of peptones. 

а. Their solutions are not coagulated by boiling. 

б. They are not precipitated by nitric acid. 

c. They are precipitated by mercuric chloride. 

d. They give Millon’s and the xanthoproteic re- 
action. 

e. With a very small quantity of Fehling’s fluid 
they give a precipitate which dissolves in excess, 
forming a red and then a violet solution. 

/. They dialyse readily. Pour on one dialyser (A) 
a solution of peptones, on another (B) egg- 
albumin. In a short time the external water of 
A will give evidences of proteids, but not that 
ofB. 

4. Action of Gastric Juice on Milk. 

Prepare some artificial gastric juice either as in § 1 a, 

or by simply rubbing up the mucous membrane of 

any mammal with a little warm water, and filtering. 

a. Pour into a test-tube 5 cc. of fresh milk and add 
to it a little of the artificial gastric juice ; there 
will be a flocculent precipitate varying in degree 
with the amount of acid in the juice. Place it 
in a warm chamber and observe from time to 
time. The precipitation will become more de- 
cided, so that in two or three hours there is a 
clot floating in a clear fluid. This is duo* to 
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the casein of the milk being precipitated by 
the gastric juice, and carrying down with it 
the fat-globules. If it be left in the warm 
chamber till the next day, the fluid will be 
found to be again ‘milky' and to contain 
peptones; the gastric juice has acted on the 
precipitated casein, turning it first into para- 
peptone and then into peptones, and so setting 
the fat-globules once more free. 

h. Neutralize a little gastric juice carefully with 
sodium carbonate, add it to 5 cc. of milk, and 
place it in the warm chamber. Except that there 
is no precipitation on mixing the fluids, the 
results are the same, shewing that the clotting 
of the milk is not due to the acid of the juice. 

The following experiments may be made on Milk. 

1. Examine a drop of fresh cow’s milk under the micro- 
scope with objective no. 7- Note that it consists of a 
clear fluid containing a large number of highly re- 
fractive (fat) globules of varying size. Add a drop 
of acetic acid ; in a short time the globules in contact 
with one another will coalesce. The acetic acid 
dissolves the thin envelope of casein or alkali albu- 
minate which prevented them running together. 

2. Test the reaction of fresh cow’s milk with litmus 
paper. It will be found to be alkaline : occasionally 
it is acid owing to the presence of free lactic acid. 
Place about twenty cubic centimetres in a warm 
place for forty-eight hours; then again test the 
reaction, it will be found to be acid ; this is due to 
fermentation, in the process of which the milk-sngar 

» is converted into lactic acid. 
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8. Neutralize a little milk with dilute acetic acid; no 
precipitate will fall. Continue to add the acetic 
acid carefully, warming to 35® C. ; a precipitate of 
casein will occur, carrying down with it nearly all 
the fat. When there is a distinct precipitate, no 
more acetic acid should be added, as casein is soluble, 
though not very readily, in excess; it is not pre- 
cipitated on merely neutralizing, since there are 
alkaline phosphates present in milk. To precipitate 
the whole of the casein, the milk must be very much 
diluted. 

4. Filter the milk from which the casein and fat have 
been precipitated, and test the clear filtrate for 
albumin (Lesson ili. § 10) ; a small quantity will bo 
found. 
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INTESTINE. BILE AND PANCREATIC JUICE. 

STRUCTURE OF INTESTINE. 

The outer coats of the intestine have the same general 
characters as those of the stomach (Lesson xiii. § 1, a. 6. c. d), 
except that there is no oblique muscular layer. 

1. Prepare vertical sections of a cat’s or dog’s ileuiu hard- 
ened in chromic acid. Stain some with haematoxylin, 
leave others unstained, and mount in glycerine. Observe 
in the mucms coat 

A. The conical projections of the mucous membrane, or 
vilU, either extended and long, or contracted and short 
with the surface thrown into folds. Note 

a. The epithelium, consisting of conical cells,, each 
with a hyaline or striated border, granular proto- 
plasm and oval nucleus ; the free borders of the cells 
frequently appear to have coalesced into a nar- 
row highly refractive band. 

K The goblet cells, irregularly scattered among the 
former, sometimes abundant, sometimes scanty or 
absent ; they are seen in the section as transpa- 
rent round or oval cells with sharp outlines. 

c. The adenoid tissue, forming the substance of the 
c villus : this consists of a fine meshwork of fibres 
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with nucleax-Hke thickenings at the nodal points. 
The meshes are seen to be crowded with leuco- 
cytes. 

There may also be seen with varying distinctness 

d. Beneath the epithelium indications of capillary 
blood-vessels in the form of rows of blood-cor- 
puscles, and sometimes the outlines of the walls 
with their nuclei. 

e. If the intestine be that of an animal killed 
during digestion, the ‘ lacteal radicle ' in the 
centre of the villus as a club-shaped mass of 
finely granular matter. 

f. Unstriped muscular fibres as narrow bands run- 
ning up the villus. 

B. The depressions of the mucous membrane or glands of 
lieberknluu Note that 

а. The epithelium lining them consists of short colum- 
nar cells. Observe their graduation into the cells 
covering the villL 

б. There is a distinct basement membrane imme- 
diately beneath the epithelium. This is formed 
of connective-tissue corpuscles very much flattened 
and fused together into a membranous sac; the 
outlines of the cells are not seen in the section, 
but their nuclei are fairly conspicuous. 

c. The lumina of the glands are small, but in thin 
sections distinct 

C. The adenoid tissue around the bases of the glands of 

Lieberkiihn and between them and the muscularis 

mucosae. This, unlike the corresponding tissue in tbe 
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stomach (Lesson xiii. § 1. e. jS.), has a large number of 
leucocytes in its meshes. 

P. The closed follicles, isolated or aggregated into Feyer’s 
patches ; the follicles are round or oval masses of 
adenoid tissue crowded with leucocytes, lying imme- 
diately beneath the surface epithelium and often 
stretching down into the submucous tissue. They are 
in the midst of the glands of Lieberkiihn, and the villi 
are absent over them. They will be more fully studied 
under Lymphatics (Lesson xvi. §§ 1. 2. 3). 

2, Tease out in water a vertical section from the ileum or 
jejunum, and observe more closely, 

а. The individual characters of the conical cells 
covering the villi, their often branched central 
process, and the hyaline peripheral border, 

б. The goblet-cells ; they will be seen to be flask- 
shaped cells with the greater part of the proto- 
plasm replaced by a cavity filled with granules (of 
mucus) or clear fluid, a small portion only being 
left around a generally misshapen nucleus at the 
base of the cell. In the older goblet-cells may be 
seen a round opening at the top through which the 
mucus has been discharged. 

The characters of these cells will be still better 
seen by teasing out a small fragment of intestinal 
mucous membrane which has been treated with 
osmic acid. 

c. The characters of the cells and the basement-mem- 
brane of the glands of lieberkiihn. 

3. Prepare sections of the ileum or jejunum through the 
glands of Lieberkiihn parallel to the surface, and com- 

‘ pare them with the vertical sections (§ 1, B. C.). 
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I. Prepare vertical sections of the duodenum at its com- 
mencement close to the pylorus. It will be seen that 
the villi and glands of Lieberktihn are present as in 
the rest of the small intestine, but that the closed 
follicles are scanty or absent. Note further 

The glands of Brunner. Each has a duct with base- 
ment-membrane, columnar epithelium and distinct 
lumen. This dipping down into the submucous tissue 
forms a terminal knot of convoluted and anastomosing 
tubes, so that it has something of the appearance of 
a lobule of the salivary gland ; it is, however, struc- 
turally more allied to a sweat-gland (Lesson xxii. § 2). 

5. Snip oflF a few villi from a perfectly fresh intestine of a 
mammal, and examine in normal saline solution. 

а. Observe the epithelium en face, and the characters 
of the individual cells, 

б. Irrigate with dilute acetic acid ; observe the nuclei 
of the plain muscular fibres. 

6. Prepare vertical transverse sections of the larg^ in- 
testine. Observe 

a. The longitudinal muscular coat, thin except where 
the section has passed through one of the three 
conspicuous bands. 

h. The circular coat, thick and well developed* 

c. The mucous membrane, frequently thrown into 
longitudinal ridges. 

d. The entire absence of villi. 

e. The glands of Lieberkiihn; they are larger than in 
the rest of the intestine, and their features, through 
the absence of the villi, much more easily seen. 
The epithelium covering the free intestinal sur-. 
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face* or the ridges between the glands, has the same 
slender columnar character as that covering the 
free gastric mucous membrane. 

7. Examine sections of a small intestine in which the 
blood-vessels have been injected, and note the capil- 
laries running up between the glands of Lieberkuhn, 
and forming a network in the villi close beneath the 
surface. 


BILE. 

Constituents and Beaction. 

Take fresh ox-gall and dilute it with four times its bulk 

of water. 

1. Test the reaction with litmus paper. If fresh it is 
distinctly alkaline. 

2. To a small quantity add acetic acid. A curdy precipi- 
tate of mucin coloured wdth the bile-pigment will be 
thrown down. Since the mucin of bile is not ob- 
tained from the liver but from the mucous glands and 
cells in the gall-bladder and duct, the longer the 
bile has been in the gall-bladder the greater the pre- 
cipitate which will be obtained. 

3. GmelvrCs test for bile-pigment To a small quantity 
add gradually, drop by drop, shaking after each drop, 
some nitric acid, yellow with nitrous acid ; theyellowish 
green colour gradually becomes first a bluish green, 

^ then blue, then violet, then a dull red, and finally a 
dirty yellow. Another method is to pour the acid 
carefully over a small quantity of bile in a test-tube, 
or to let a drop of bile mingle with one of acid on a 
• porcelain slab; where the fluids mingle, zones of colour, 
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green, blue, violet, red and yellow, from the bile to the 
acid, are seen. 

This reaction is more strikingly shewn with yellow bile, 
taken direct from the body of a dog or rabbit and so 
free from mucus. The first change then is from yellow 
to green. 

4. Pettenkofer's test for bile-salts. Take a little bile, 
or preferably a drop of prepared bile-salts, and place 
it in a small porcelain basin with a few drops of water 
and a very little cane-sugar powdered, or in syrup. 
Add strong sulphuric acid drop by drop, continually 
stirring and keeping the temperature at about 70®C. 
The acid first causes a cloudy precipitate of cholic 
acid, and then dissolves it, giving a characteristic 
purple colour. 

5. Preparation of hile-salts. Rub ox-gall with animal 
charcoal into a thin paste. Evaporate on a water 
bath to complete dryness, and exhaust with absolute 
alcohol The alcoholic filtrate should be colourless. 
Add to it anhydrous ether as long as any precipitate 
is produced, and let it stand. The precipitate either 
crystallizes out or falls to the bottom as a thick 
viscid syrup ; it is a mixture of sodium glycocholate 
and taurocholate. 

^perties. 

6. Moisten a small filter A with water, another B with 
a watery solution of bile-salts. Pour into each filter 
the same quantity of olive-oil Take care that neither 
filter becomes dry, by moistening occasionally the out- 
side. In a few hours some of the oil will have passed 
through B, but none at all through A. 
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7. Shake up equal quantities of ox-gall and oil. An 
emulsion will be formed, and will remain for some 
time; but eventually the two liquids will separate. 
For comparison, shake up equal quantities of water 
and oil ; the two liquids will separate much more 
quickly. 

8. Digest some fibrin in gastric juice, and to the acid 
mixture when digestion is nearly complete, add bile, 
or a solution of bile«salts. A copious precipitate of 
parapeptone takes place. The clear supernatant 
liquid, even when acidified again, will not be peptic, 
the pepsin having been carried down with the 
precipitate. 


PANCREATIC JUICE. 

Artificial Pancreatic Juice. 

1. Mince a piece of any fresh pancreas, and with luke- 
warm water make an infusion. If the infusion is at all 
acid, neutralize with sodium carbonate. Strain it 
through muslin. It will have all the properties of 
pancreatic juice, but its power of acting on proteids 
(t. e, the amount of the proteolytic ferment) will vary 
greatly with the nutritive state of the pancreas. 

2. Make a glycerine extract of pancreas, in the same 
way as the glycerine extract of gastric mucous mem- 
brane was made. It will contain a considerable 
amount of the amylolytic ferment, and a variable 
amount (as in § 1) of the proteolytic ferment. 

3; Mince finely a piece of fresh pancreas, and rub it 
up in a mortar with powdered glass or pure sand. 
For each gramme of gland-substance add 1 cc. of 
acetic acid 1 p. c., and mix thoroughly iu the mortar 
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for ten minutes. Add ten times the volume of .gly- 
cerine, and let the whole stand for two or three 
days. By treating the pancreas with acetic acid as 
above, the ^ zymogen * or substance yielding the pro- 
teolytic ferment has been converted into ferment, so 
that there is a much greater proportion of it in this 
extract than in that of § 2. 

roperties. 

4. Melt some lard, and at a temperature not above 40° C. 
mix one part of melted lard with two parts of the 
pancreatic infusion (§ 1), rubbing them gently toge- 
ther in a warm water bath. A thick creamy emul- 
sion results, which will remain an emulsion even in 
the cold for some hours. 

The glycerine extracts will not cause an emulsion with 
oil, since they do not contain the alkali albuminate 
which is the chief agent in this action. 

5. With the glycerine extract (§ 2) make observations 
similar to those made with the amylolytic ferment in 
saliva (Lesson xiv. §§ 3 — 6). 

6. Take two test-tubes, and add to each a few drops of 
the glycerine extract (§ 3) diluted with a 1 p. c. solution 
of sodium carbonate. Boil one (A), leave the other {B) 
unboiled. Place in each a fragment of boiled fibrin, 
and expose to a temperature of 35®. In a short time 
the fibrin in B will have become dissolved, while the 
fibrin in A remains much as it was. In jB, peptones 
will be found. The solution of the fibrin by the 
action of the proteolytic ferment of the pancreas 
differs from pepsin digestion in that no transparency 
is produced, and the fibrin appears as if corroded 
rather than dissolved. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The appearance of the chyle in the lacteals of the 
mesentery of a rabbit a few hours after a meal, 

o. Above the entrance of the pancreatic juice into the 
intestine, 

6. Below the entrance of the pancreatic juice into the 
intestine. 

The thoracic duct. 
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THE LYMPHATIC SYSTEM. 

LYMPHATIC GLANDS. 

Prepake vertical sections of a rabbit’s Peysr’fl patch 
which has been hardened in alcohol, and stain them 
with carmine. When stained, mount a section at 
once, to observe the immense number of leucocytes ; 
shake up the others in a test-tube with distilled 
water. Look at them under a low power to see if 
the leucocytes are for the most part shaken out; if 
so, mount them in glycerine. Select a comparatively 
isolated follicle, and observe 

а. The adenoid tissue of the follicle, continuous 
more or less distinctly with the neighbouring 
adenoid tissue, and resembling it in all respects 
except that the fibres are, as a rule, finer, and 
the meshes smaller. 

б. Round parts of the follicle, narrow spaces be- 
tween it and the surrounding tissue ; these re- 
present the lymph-smus on the outside of the 
follicle. 

c. The leucocytes scattered on the outside of, but 
especially abundant within, the follicle. 
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2. Examine prepared sections of a Peyer’s patch with 
the blood-vessels injected. Note the small arteries 
passing into each follicle, and dividing into a number 
of capillaries which run nearly to the centre and then 
curve back again. 

S. Examine prepared sections of a Peyer’s patch with 
the lymphatic system injected. Note that the in- 
jected material envelopes to a greater or less extent 
the separate follicles occupying the lymph-sinus 
spoken of above, and does not penetrate into the 
interior. 

4. Examine sections, stained and unstained, of an ox’s 
mesenteric lymphatic gland, hardened in ammonium 
bichromate or in alcohol alone. Pencil the sections, 
i. e. gently rub them with a fine camel’s-hair brush, or 
gently shake them in a test-tube with distilled water. 
Mount in glycerine. Observe with a low objective the 
following general features : 

а. The connective tissue surrounding the gland, and 
sending in 

б. The trabecolas, which divide the whole gland 
into a meshwork of alveoli. 

c. Towards the exterior the alveoli are large, elon- 
gate, and aiTanged in a radiate manner, forming 
the cortex. 

d. In the centre and round the hilus the alveoli are 
smaller, and the meshw’ork close set, forming the 

medulla. 

5. Examine sections as thin as possible of a small por^ 
tion of medulla or cortex. Observe with a high ob- 
jective. 

L. 


8 
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а. The trabeculae, consisting of branching bands 
of connective tissue, containing (in the ox) an 
abundance of plain muscular fibres. 

б. On either side of each trabecula, and continuous 
with it, adenoid tissue, with coarse meshes, and 
nuclei at the nodal points. In the pencilled sec- 
tions these coarser meshes contain but few leuco- 
cytes; but in those which have not been so 
treated they are crowded so that the meshwork 
cannot be made out This coarse reticulum forms 
the lymph-sinus, 

c. In the centre of each alveolus, separated from the 
trabeculae by the lymph-sinus, a much finer reti- 
culum, the meshes of which are still largely filled 
with leucocytes. This is the so-called glandular 
substance or medullary cord. 


6. Examine sections of glands with 

a. The blood-vessels injected. The capillaries are 
almost entirely confined to the glandular sub- 
stance. 

b. The lymphatic vessels injected. The injected 
material fills the lymph-sinuses, and spreads to a 
variable extent into the glandular substance. 


SPLEEN. 

1. Prepare sections of mammalian spleen which has been 
hardened in ammonium bichromate, and examine 
them with objective no, 3 or 4. Observe 

a. Externally, the broad fibrous-looking sheath or 
capsule sending in 
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h. Large and conspicuous trabeculsB^ which divide 
the spleen into alveoli; these are much more 
irregular than those of the lymphatic glands. 

0 , The splenic pulp^ filling the alveoli ; it resembles 
the glandular substance of the lymphatic gland, 
but has a yellowish mottled appearance; in it 
will be seen round colourless masses of tissue, the 

Malpighian bodies. 

2. Pencil a thin section and examine it with objective 
no. 7 or 8. Observe 

The splenic pulp consisting of a fine connective- 
tissue reticulum, crowded not only with leu- 
cocytes but also with red corpuscles. It is the 
presence of red corpuscles which gives the spleen 
the mottled appearance observed under a low 
power. Note that the pencilling has not brought 
into view any distinct lymph-paths in the alveoli, 
as it did in those of the lymphatic glands. 

t}. Cut across a fresh spleen and examine it with the 
naked eye. Note the white Malpighian corpuscles. 
Out out one with curved scissors, and examine it in 
normal salt solution. It will bo seen to consist of 
adenoid tissue crowded with leucocytes, and‘ to be a 
modification and development of the tunica adventitia 
of a small artery. 

4. Tease out a fragment of fresh spleen. Note that the 
trabeculfle consist of white fibrous tissue, a few elastic 
fibres and a varying amount of unstriped muscular 
tissue. In the spleen of some animals, e.g. the ox, 
the muscular tissue forms the chief constituent ; add 
acetic acid to bring into view their nuclei. 


8—2 
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LYMPHATIC CAPILLARIES. 

The lymphatic trunks need not be noticed, since their 
structure is essentially the same as that of the veins. 
(Lesson x.) 

1. Lay open the abdomen of a frog, and carefully re- 
move the intestines, and if necessary the oviducts. It 
will be seen that the peritoneum above and to the 
outside of the kidney is not adherent to the lumbar 
muscles, but is separated by a space — the cisterna 
magna lymphatica. Cut out the piece of peritoneum 
which forms the partition between this space and the 
general peritoneal cavity, pin it carefully out flat over a 
ring of cork or paraffin, and immerse it for ten minutes 
in silver nitrate solution, *5 p.c. Wash it well with 
distilled water, and expose to light. After twenty - 
four hours, divide it in two pieces, mount them in 
glycerine, one (a) with the peritoneal surface upper- 
most, the other (b) with the cisterna surface upper- 
most. Observe 

in (a) 

a. The peritoneal epithelium, consisting of larg(i 
flat cells with a slightly sinuous outline. This 
is the usual character of the so-called endo- 
thelial cells. 

/3. Where several more or less triangular cells 
seem to radiate from a common point, note 
at their apices the small nucleated cells sur- 
rounding the orifice or stoma leading from the 
peritoneum to the cisterna. 
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in (6) 

a. The lymphatic epithelium, consisting of flat 
cells, smaller than the peritoneal epithelium, 
and with a very irregular sinuous outline. 

/8. The stomata ; very much as in (a). 

2. Look at prepared specimens of the diaphragm of a 
rabbit or guinea-pig stained with nitrate of silver 
(Hdb. p. 112), the peritoneal surface being upper- 
most. Observe 

а. The bundles of fibres forming the tendon of the 
diaphragm. The spaces between these mark for 
the most part the course of the lymphatic vessels 
and capillaries. 

б, The peritoneal epithelium, consisting of flat poly- 
gonal cells. These are larger over the tendinous 
bundles than over the intervening spaces. Sto- 
mata similar to those of § 1 a. /8, may be seen; 
they are chiefly found in the epithelium over the 
intertendinous spaces. Pseudo-stomata, irregular 
patches of staining at the junction of several 
cells, are frequent. 

3. Look at prepared specimens of the diaphragm of a 
rabbit or guinea-pig, pencilled and stained with 
nitrate of silver (Hdb. p. 110), the pleural surface 
being uppermost. Observe 

а. The small lymphatic vessels, running between 
the tendinous bundles and lined with somewhat 
irregular spindle-shaped epithelium. In places 
the curved outline of a valve may be seen. 

б. The lymphatic capillaries with their character- 
istic sinuous epithelium. 
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c. The origin of the lymphatics. This is best seen 
in specimens deeply stained with nitrate of 
silver, so as to produce the so-called negative 
image. Note the clear branched spaces, whose 
sinuous outline resembles that of an epithelium- 
cell of a lymphatic capillary. The clear spaces, 
cavities containing unstained connective-tissue 
corpuscles, stand out in strong contrast with the 
surrounding stained matrix. The junction of 
these spaces with the interior of a lymphatic 
capillary, may here and there be seen. 
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LIVER AND GLYCOGEN. 

STRUCTUllE OF LIVEK. 

Prepare sections of a liver hardened in Muller’s 

Fluid or potassium bichromate. Observe with a low 

objective 

a. The division into lobules. 

b. The hepatic cells and their radiate arrangement 
in the lobule. 

c. The intralobular or hepatic veinlet. This fre- 
quently appears in the section as a clear space in 
the centre of the lobule. 

d. The interlobular or portal veinlet : branches of 
this, as well as of the hepatic artery, are seen 
between the lobules sending oflf capillaries towards 
the hepatic veinlet. 

6. The bile-ducts, recognisable by their distinct 
lining of columnar epithelium. 

The distinctness with which c and d are seen will 
depend on the plane in which the section passes 
through the lobules. 

Examine sections of a liver, the blood-vessels of which 

have been injected both from the hepatic vein (red 
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or blue) and from the portal vein (blue or red). 
Observe, comparing with uninjected specimens, 

a. The hepatic veinlet, seen according to the plane 
in which the lobule is cut, either as a more or 
less circular section, or as a short veinlet passing 
from the centre of the lobule to the sublobular 
vein. 

&. The portal veinlet running on the outside of the 
lobule. 

c. The radial capillary network uniting the portal 
and hepatic veiulets. 

3. Prepare very thin sections of the uninjected liver, and 

examine with a high objective. Observe 

a. The polygonal outline of the hepatic cells. 

K Their granular protoplasm, generally containing 
oil-drops. 

c. Their spheroidal nuclei. Many cells contain two. 

d. The capillary blood-vessels, traceable by their 
containing blood-corpuscles, running out from 
the centre of the lobule between the rows of 
cells, and joining with one another at intervals 
by cross branches. 

e. The bile-ducts, their columnar epithelium with 
distinct nuclei. In some of the sections the epi- 
thelium may be seen to become shorter and more 
cubical as the duct approaches a lobule. The 
duct itself often appears to end abruptly at the 
margin of the lobule. 

4. Examine sections of a liver injected from the bile-duct 

The bile-capillaries will be seen within the lobules 
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as a fine network of minute threads of injected mate- 
rial, passing between and over the surfaces of the 
cells. 

,5. Scrape a small portion of perfectly fresh liver, and 
examine the hepatic cells, comparing with § 3. 

GLYCOGEN. 

1. open the abdominal cavity of a rabbit immediately 
after death, and, disregarding the bleeding, cut out 
the liver as rapidly as possible. Divide one half into 
pieces of about 2 cc., and throw them at once into a 
relatively large quantity of boiling water (prepared 
beforehand). Place the other half on one side in a 
warm place. In two or three minutes, when the 
pieces in the boiling water are all thoroughly co- 
agulated, and the ferment has been destroyed, remove 
them and pound them in a mortar into a paste ; mix 
this paste with 500 cc. of boiling water, acidulate 
with dilute acetic acid, and boil for three minutes. 
Let it stand till the sediment of proteids has settled, 
and filter the milky fluid through a coarse filter. The 
sediment may be squeezed in linen, and the expressed 
fluid thrown on the filter. This opalescent filtrate 
is a crude infusion of glycogen. The above will afford 
material for several students. 

If it contains much proteid material, it should be 
carefully neutralized, boiled again, and filtered. 

2. a. Place a few cc. of the fluid in a test-tube, and 

add a drop or two of a dilute iodine solution. A 
port-wine colour will result. Warm gently ; the 
colour will disappear, but will return on cooling 
(unless much proteid matter be present). 
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h Test 6 cc. for sugar with Fehling’s fluid : a small 
quantity only will be found, 

c. Add to 10 cc. a drop of saliva, or artificial pan- 
creatic juice, and place it in the warm chamber; 
the opalescence will disappear, and the fluid 
become transparent. 

a. To 5 cc, of this add iodine as before ; the port- 
wine colour will not appear, shewing that 
glycogen is no longer present. 

)8. Test the other 5 cc. for sugar ; much more 
than before will be found. 

S. After some hours’ exposure, make a decoction of the 
other half of the liver. It will probably be acid, and 
so require for neutralization no further addition of 
acid, but some sodium carbonate. 

a. The decoction will be clear and transparent, not 
milky. 

b. It will give no port-wine colour with iodine. 

c. It will contain sugar in abundance. 

By a post-mortem change, the glycogen which was in 
the liver at the moment of death, has all become 
converted into glucose. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Artificial Diabetes. 



LESSON XVIIL 


THE Structure of the lung, the 

MECHANICS OF RESPIRATION. 

1. Cut out, a piece of the lung of a freshly-killed newt, 
and stain it with gold chloride. Mount with the 
inner surface upwards, and note 

a. The layer of flat epithelial cells, 

b. The underlying connective tissue, with a close 
plexus of blood-vessels. 

2. Distend the lungs of a frog with chromic acid *5 p. c., 
tie the trachea, and place the distended lungs in a 
relatively large quantity of the acid for a week and 
then treat with alcohol as usual. Stain a piece with 
hmmatoxylin ; when it is well stained, soak it for a 
short time in bergamot oil, and imbed it in a mixture 
of spermaceti (1 part) and castor oil (4 parts), and 
let it cool. Cut sections, using olive oil instead of 
alcohol to wet the razor. Transfer the sections to 
a mixture of carbolic acid and turpentine, warm 
gently, and mount in Canada balsam. Observe with 
a low objective, the primary, secondary, and tertiary 
septa forming the alveoli, and with a high power the 
structure of the wall similar to that of the newt. 

3. Make transverse Vertical sections from the posterior 
part of a small mammalian trachea, which has been 
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hardened in chromic acid *5 p. a The section should 

be so taken as to cut through the ends of a tracheal 

ring and include the membranous part between them. 

Observe 

a. Externally, the fibrous coat of loose connective 
tissue, becoming denser towards the tube of the 
trachea; in this are imbedded the two ends of 
the ring of cartilage. 

h. Stretching between the ends of the cartilage, a 
transverse band of unstripcd muscular fibres ; 
there may also be visible outside this the cut 
ends of muscular fibres running longitudinally. 

c. The submucous coat continuous with the fibrous 
coat, but of finer fibres. 

d. The mucous glands, the alveoli of which form 
almost a continuous layer in the submucous 
tissue ; the ducts will be less evident, but they 
may be seen running towards the surface, and 
occasionally opening on it. 

e. The cut ends of elastic fibres, whicfi form a 
distinct longitudinal layer, on the inner side of 
the submucous tissue. It will be seen that this 
is most marked in the membranous part of the 
trachea ; where, too, the fibres are frequently col- 
lected into bundles. 

f. The mucous coat. lu this may be seen 

a. A number of fine elastic fibres with a variable 
quantity of adenoid tissue, which becoming 
more dense towards the surface, forms a dis- 
tinct basement membrane for 
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The epithelium, consisting of two, three, or 
more layers of small cells lying beneath and 
between the central processes of a layer of 
columnar ciliated cells. If the trachea has not 
been hardened and prepared carefull}’', the 
cilia may appear only as a granular border 
lying on the columnar cells. Goblet-cells will 
probably be seen amongst the ciliated cells. 

4. Make longitudinal vertical sections of trachea, taken 
through the tracheal rings, and compare them with 
the transverse sections, noting especially the elastic 
and muscular elements* 

r>. Make sections, stained and unstained, of prepared 
mammalian lung, preferably the lung of a foetus in- 
jected with and hardened in chromic acid or potas- 
sium bichromate. Observe 

а. Sections of blood-vessels (cp. Lesson x.). 

б. Sections of bronchia. Note that 

The sections of the larger bronchia resemble sections 
of trachea, except that 

a. The cartilages are irregular in form, and 
irregularly scattered throughout the fibrous 
coat. 

The transverse muscular fibres now form a 
complete ring in the submucous coat. 

From the smaller bronchia the cartilages are ab- 
sent, but the muscular fibres still continue 
as scattered fibres arranged transversely. 

c. The passage of a small bronchial tube into an 
‘ infundibulum. Note that 
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a. The columnar ciliated cells become shorter and 
lose their cilia. 

/8. The muscular fibres apparently cease. 

7. The longitudinal fibres spread out into an 
irregular meshwork. 

This may be occasionally seen in a section. 
d. Sections of alveoli. 

a. The outline of the alveoli : the distinct base- 
ment membrane, 

/S. The flat, tesselated epithelium. This will be 
seen best where a portion of the wall of the 
alveolus is left flat in the section; sometimes 
it may be seen in profile. 

7. The elastic fibres of the alveolar wall. 

S. The nuclei and collapsed walls of the capil- 
laries. 

6. Make sections of mammalian lung, injected with 
and hardened in alcohol acidulated with acetic acid. 
Observe more closely the abundant elastic fibres of 
the alveolar walls and the nuclei of the epithelium. 

7. Make sections of a lung, the blood-vessels of which have 
been injected. Observe the close-set capillary net- 
work over the alveolus, and the artery forming a circle 
round the mouth of each alveolus. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS. 

1. The circulation in the lung of toad. 

2. The movements of the column of air in respiration. 

3. The movements of the diaphragm. 

4. Apnoea. 

5. Slight dyspnoea. 

G. The action of the respiratory muscles in dyspnoea. 

7. The collapse of the lungs on puncturing the thorax, 
and the consequent futility of the respiratory move- 
ments, 

8. The action of the phrenic nerve. 



LESSON XIX. 


THE COLOUR OF BLOOD. RESPIRATION. 

1. Place a rat or guinea-pig under a bell-jar with a 
sponge moistened with chloroform. When it is 
thoroughly under the influence of the chloroform, 
quickly open the thorax, and cut across the heart. 
Collect the blood in a glass beaker, and whip it ; 
pour one half of the defibrinated blood into a plati- 
num crucible surrounded by a mixture of ice and 
salt. Leave it till it is frozen. Then remove it to 
a not too warm place, so that it may thaw slowly. 
By this means the blood-corpuscles will be broken up, 
and the blood will become of a dark ‘laky’ colour. 
If the blood does not become thoroughly laky it 
should be frozen and thawed again. 

Compare the dark colour and transparency of this 
laky blood with the scarlet colour and opacity of the 
remaining half of the animals blood which has been 
simply defibrinated. The opacity or transparency 
may be easily judged by attempting to read type 
through a drop placed on a glass slide. 

2. Place the laky blood on one side in a cool place (a 
temperature of 0® C. is preferable) for 24 hours. A 
sediment will then have formed consisting partly of 
(oxyhsemoglobin) Iwinoglobm crystals and partly of 
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broken up corpuscles. Or a drop of the blood, allowed 
to evaporate on a slide, will be found to contain 
crystals. 

3. Examine the sediment under the microscope for oxy- 
hasmoglobin crystals. Note 

а. Their form. In the rat they are thin rhombic 
prisms, often almost needle-shaped. 

In the guinea-pig they have the appearance of 
tetrahedra, but in reality belong to the rhombic 
system. 

б. Their colour. It is that of arterial blood. 

4. Examine the sediment for the stroma of the red 
blood-corpuscles. These will be seen as pale colour- 
less rings mixed up with a good deal of granular 
d^ris. 

5. Prepare a solution of oxyhsemoglobin. This may be 
done by dissolving the crystals in distilled water. In 
the absence of crystals the following method may be 
adopted. 

Take a fresh blood-clot, and drain off as much serum 
as possible. Cut it into small pieces. Wash it with 
water, and throw away the first two washings. Treat 
it then with water, squeezing the pieces, and filter 
through a coarse filter. 

6. Examine, by means of a spectroscope*, the absorption 
bands of oxyhsemoglobin in a very dilute solution. 
Previously determine the position on the scale of the 
lines B, G, D, E, F, by examining the solar spectrum. 
If this is not practicable, determine at least the posi- 

^ ^ The demonstrator wUl shpw the method of using the instrument. 
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tion of A burning a sodium flame in front of the 
collimator, and bringing the micrometer wire to coin- 
cide with the sodium line. 

а. Note the two absorption bands ; one (a) towards 
the red, the narrower but the denser of the two, 
and the first to appear; the other (/8) towards 
the blue, broader, but less dense. 

б. Note the position of the bands, both to the blue 
side of D, lying between D and E, 

7. Increase gradually the strength of the solution. 

a. The spectrum is more and more cut off both at 
the blue and at the red end, but especially at 
the former. The absorption bands are both 
blacker and broader, 

b. As the solution becomes stronger, the two bands 

run together, while the two ends also suffering 
absorption, light passes through only in the 
green to the blue side of E or 6, and in the red, 
to the red side of D. 

c. With a still stronger solution, the green light also 

is absorbed, and only the red is visible, and 
this at last disappears. 

8. Eeduce the oxyhsemoglobin solution with Stokes’s iron ' 
fluid in the cold, or with a few drops of ammonium 
sulphide solution in ihe warm chamber. 

a. Compare the claret colour of the reduced hsemo- 
globin solution with the bright scarlet of the 
original solution. 

5. Examine with the spectroscope. There is a 
single broad band, occupying a position inter- 


^ 8ee Appendix, 
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mediate between those of the two oxyhaemoglobin 
bands which have disappeared. The band is not 
quite intermediate; its mid-line lies nearer D 
than E, This single band is much less dark 
than either of the two bands produced by the 
same quantity of oxyhssmoglobinr 

c. With stronger solutions, less of the blue end 
disappears. Instead of the green beyond E or h 
remaining, it is the blue beyond F which now 
remains. 

9. Pour the reduced solution two or three times from 
one vessel into another so as to expose it well to air. 
The bright scarlet colour will be restored; the 
oxyhssmoglobin spectrum will reappear. 

If allowed to remain at rest, reduction (from excess 
of reducing reagent present) soon returns. 

10. Examine the spectrum of blood-crystals either with 
the microspectroscope or by placing a thick layer of 
crystals on a glass slide before the larger spectroscope. 
The spectrum of oxyhaemoglobin is seen. 

11. Pass carbonic oxide through a oxyhaemoglobin solu- 

tion for some little time. 

a. Note the peculiar bluish tinge acquired. Examine 
the spectrum; two bands are seen like those of 
oxyhaemoglobin, but both placed more towards 
the blue end. 

To compare their position, place some of the 
oxyhaemoglobin solution before the spectroscope, 
bring the micrometer wire to the middle of one 
of the braids, and fix the telescope in position. 
Beplace the oxyhaemoglobin solution by the cau:-* 

9-^a 
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bonic oxide haemoglobin solution and examine; 
the middle of the band will now be to the blue 
side of the wire. 

6. Treat the carbonic oxide haemoglobin with either 
of the reducing agents used above. Beduction 
will not take place. 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The spectra of 

a. Oxy-haematin. 
h. Reduced haematiu. 

The gases of the blood. 

The colour of venous and arterial blood in the living 
animal, and its dependence on the presence of oxygen 
in the lungs. 

The respiratory function of the pneumogastric. 

The action of the respiratory centre. 

The effect of arterial and venous blood on the tissues. 
The phenomena of asphyxia. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE KIDNEY, 

From a kidney hardened in ammonium bichromate, 
prepare radial sections extending from the pelvis to 
the external surface. If any difficulty is experienced 
in cutting the sections, a microtome may be used. 
Observe with a low power 

a. The medulla* Note the straight tubes, the 
tubuli uriniferi recti^ radiating from the pelvis 
outwards. These, increasing in number by divi- 
sion, form the pyramids of Kalpighi 

h. The cortex. Note 

a. The pyramids of Malpighi, dividing at their 
base into a number of bundles, the pyramids 
of Ferrein. These, radiating outwards and 
becoming thinner, are lost as they approach 
the surface of the kidney. 

i8. The convoluted tubes, the tubuli uriniferi 
contorti, occupying the intervals between the 
pyramids of Ferrein, and forming a layer at 
the external surface. 

7. The Malpighiaxi capsules, with their glo- 
ueiTlli, dispersed in double rows in the inter- 
vals between the pyramids of Ferrein. 
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The paxt of the cortex in which are the pyramids 
of Ferrein is frequently spoken of as the 
marginal zone. The part of the cortex con- 
taining the convoluted tubules is often distin- 
guished from the pyramids of Ferrein by the 
name of cortical substance. 

2. Prepare very thin radial sections of the medulla and 
of the cortex. Stain some with hsBmatoxylin, and 
leave others unstained. 

,A. In the cortical substance observe 

a. The Hlf a lpi gbiaTi capsules. Note in each 

a. The external wall of the capsule and the 
nuclei of the lining epithelium. 

/3. The glomerulus; the outline and nuclei of 
the blood-vessels (the nuclei of the investing 
epithelium). 

7. The narrow neck of the capsule. This is seen 
only when the section passes through the 
capsule in a particular plane. 

h. The tubuli contorti : secreting tubules. Note 
in these that 

a. The limits of the individual cells lining the 
tubules are very slightly shewn; a distinct 
cell-membrane being absent. 

yS. The cells consist of granular protoplasm, the 
outer part of which is often distinctly and 
coarsely striated. 

7. The lumen of the tubule is frequently indis- 
tinguishable. The nuclei are round, and more 
or less obscured by the striation. 
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B. In the medulla^ 

c. The straight tubules : collecting or discharging 
tnbnles. Note in these 

CL The short columnar or cubical epithelium, 
with round nuclei and well-defined outlines, 
leaving a considerable lumen in the centre 
of the tubule. 

The distinct basement membrane. 

C. In the pyramids of Ferrein, 

d. The looped tubes of Henle^ consisting of 

CL The descending limb* This may be recognized 
by its narrow calibre, and its transparent flat- 
tened epithelium, the nuclei of which project 
on alternate sides into the lumen, somewhat 
after the manner of a capillary blood-vessel. 
The basement membrane of the tubule is 
thick and conspicuous. 

)8. The ascending limb. This is wider than the 
descending limb, and in many cases does not 
differ in appearance from a collecting tube; 
frequently, however, its epithelium is imbri- 
cate. The nuclei of the cells are generally oval. 

The change of character of the epithelium of the 
loop of Henle may take place either in the 
descending or in the ascending limb. 

e. The connecting tubules. These differ little from 
the secreting tubules, save that their course 
is zigzag, their bends being angular and not 

• rounded. 
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Try and make out the following course of a 
tubule. The capsule is continuous by a narrow 
neck with a secreting tubule. This, after wind- 
ing about in the cortical substance, descends 
(along a pyramid of Ferrein) towards the me- 
dulla as a descending limb of a Henle's loop, 
returns as an ascending limb, and, after a short 
course as a connecting tubule, redescends as a 
collecting tubule, and finally, by junction with 
others, becomes a discharging tube. No tube can 
be thus followed in a section, but the various 
transitions may be seen. 

3. In sections through the cortex, and in tangential 
sections through the medulla, observe 

Oh The firm, conspicuous, transparent membrana 
propria of the tubuli ; often seen devoid of epi- 
thelium. This is thick in the loops of Henle, 
and thin in the other parts of the tubules. 

h. The nuclei of the membrana propria of the 
tubules, and of the interstitial connective tissue 
or stroma. 

c. The characters of the epithelium in the different 
tubules. Try to distinguish, in the sections of 
the pyramids of Ferrein, between the loops of 
Henle and the collecting tubules. 

d. The transverse, and other sections of the blood- 
vessels. 

4. Examine sections of kidney injected from the renal 
artery. Observe 
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a. The branches of the renal artery running between 
the Malpighian pyramids. 

5. The interlobular branches, continuing outwards 
in the intervals between the pyramids of Ferrein, 
and giving off on either side small afferent 
arteries to the Malpighian bodies. 

c. The single efferent vessel issuing from each 
glomerulus, and almost immediately dividing 
into capillaries, which form a close net-work 
round the tubules. 

Cut as thin a section as possible of a fresh kidney, 

and tease it out in normal saline solution. Observe 

a. The characters of the cells. 

b. The basement membrane of the tubules. 

Cut vertical sections of a rabbit's or dog's bladder, 

hardened in ammonium bichromate, and observe 

a. Externally the peritoneum. 

6 . The muscular coat, consisting of two layers, the 
outer more or less distinctly longitudinal, the 
inner more or less distinctly transverse. 

c. The submucous coat. 

d. The mucous coat. Note that the epithelium 
consists of three or more rows of cells. 

a. An outer, generally cubical, layer. 

/3. A layer of pear-shaped cells. 

7 . Small elongated cells between the central pro- 
cesses of the pear-shaped cells. 
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7i fictape the mtenuil aorfiMse of the mucous membrane, 
and (dserve more particularly the character of the 
epithelial cells. 

8. Cut transverse vertical sections of a rabbit’s or dog’s 
Tireter. Note that the structure is much the same as 
that of the bladder, but the longitudinal muscular 
coat is generally indistinct, and the submucous coat 
very loose. 
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URINE. 

1. Test the reaction of fresh urine with litmus paper, it 
will be acid ; this is mainly due to the presence of 
acid sodium phosphate, and not to free acid. 

• 

2. Put in a warm place 200 cc. of urine, and observe 
from time to time, 

а. It will, after twenty-four or more hours, lose its 
acid reaction, and become alkaline. Gently warm 
the litmus paper turned blue by the urine, the 
blue colour will disappear, shewing that the 
alkalinity is due to the presence of ammonia or 
a salt of ammonium. 

б. It will gradually become cloudy, and yield a 
deposit of various salts. 

c. Its odour will become putrefactive. 

The urine has undergone alkaline fermentation* 

3. A small quantity of mucus derived from the urinary 
passages is occasionally present in the form of a faint 
cloudy precipitate. This may be rendered more 
opaque by the addition of acetic acid. 
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4. Urea. Place a few crystals of urea in a watch-glass, 
and dissolve them in a small quantity of water. 

a. Let a drop of the solution evaporate on a glass 
slide, and observe under the microscope the 
crystals of urea, consisting of four-sided prisms. 
(Hdb, fig. 322.) 

b. Add to another drop on a slide a drop of pure 
strong nitric acid; comparatively insoluble six- 
sided tablets of nitrate of urea will crystallise 
out. (Hdb. fig. 323.) Note the striation fre- 
quently present in these tablets. 

c. Kepeat (b), using oxalic instead of nitric acid, 
Rhombic tablets of oxalate of urea will be 
formed. (Hdb. fig. 324.) 

d. Dilute considerably the remaining solution, and 
add to it a solution of mercuric nitrate. A 
white precipitate of mercuric oxide combined 
with urea will take place. 

5. Evaporate 20 cc. of urine in a water-bath till its 
volume is reduced to about 2 cc. Filter, and examine 
the filtrate for urea (§ 4, b. c.) 

6. Uric Acid. 

a. Place a few crystals of prepared uric acid on a 
slide, and add a little liquor potasssB to dissolve 
them ; then add nitric acid just to excess. Crys- 
tals of uric acid will be deposited, which may be 
examined under the microscope. They are gene- 
rally rhombic plates with obtuse angles, but 
they vary largely (Hdb. fig. 305). Note the star- 
shaped and dumb-bell crystals. 
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h* Dissolve some uric acid in an evaporating dish, 
in a little dilute nitric acid, and evaporate nearly 
to dryness at a low heat in a water-bath. Add 
a drop or two of weak ammonia; a red purple 
colour will be formed. This is call^ the 
Murexide test for uric acid. If a drop of caustic 
potash be added the colour will turn to a blue 
purple. 

7. Evaporate 50 cc. of urine to one-third its bulk; 
filter, and add to the filtrate a few drops of pure 
strong hydrochloric acid ; set it aside till a red deposit 
is observed. Examine the deposit under the micro- 
scope for uric acid crystals, and subsequently apply 
the tests § 6, a. 6. 

TESTS FOE SOME ABNORMAL CONSTITUENTS OF THE URINE. 

8. Albumin. The albuminous bodies found in the urine 
have, with rare exceptions, the reaction of serum 
albumin. Hence apply the tests for that substance. 
Lesson in. § 10. 

9. Sugar* Diabetic urine. Coagulate any albumin that 
may be present, by boiling. Filter through a little 
animal charcoal, and test with Fehling’s fluid. 

10. Bile Pigment. Use Gmelin’s test. (Lesson xv.) 

11. Bile-diCids. Soak a small piece of white blotting 
paper in a syrup of sugar, and allow it to dry. Let 
fall on it a drop of the previously concentrated urine 
supposed to contain bile-acids, and near it a drop of 
strong sulphuric acid, so that the two drops run into 
one another. If bile-acids are present, there will be 
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a purple colouration at the junction of the drops. 
This ready method can be adopted only when the 
quantity of bile-acids present is large. 


Quantitative Estimation op Urea (Liebig’s Method). 

12. The following standard solutions will be previously 
prepared by the Demonstrator. 

a. A baryta mixture, consisting of two volumes of 
barium nitrate, saturated in the cold, and one 
volume of barium hydrate also saturated in the 
cold. 

5. A solution of mercuric nitrate of such a strength 
that 1 cc. precipitates 10 mgr. of urea. 

Take 40 cc. of urine, and add to it 20 ca of the baryta 
mixture. A copious precipitate of barium sulphate, 
phosphate, etc. will faU. Filter and keep the filtrate. 
Fill a Mohrs burette with the mercuric nitrate solu- 
tion, and let the solution &11 drop by drop into 
16 cc. of the filtrate, stirring constantly. 

Have ready a glass plate on a dull black surface with 
a number of drops of sodium carbonate solution on it; 
from time to time add a drop of the urine to one 
of the sodium carbonate. When a yellow colour is 
thus produced, the mercuric nitrate is in excess, and 
all the urea has been precipitated. Since each cc. of 
the mercuric nitrate solution precipitates 10 mgr. of 
urea» the number used in the experiment multiplied 
by 10 gives the number of mgr. in 16 cc. of the 
filtrate, that is in 10 cc. of urine. But there is 
iodium chloride in the urine, and when this salt is ^ 
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mixed with mercuric nitrate a double decomposition 
takes place ; thus, until the quantity of sodium chlo- 
ride present is exhausted, the mercuric nitrate is no 
longer available for precipitating the urea. Now the 
amount of sodium chloride in urine is tolerably 
constant; in each 10 cc. there is enough to act upon 
2 cc. of the standard mercury solution. Hence in 
reckoning the number of cvbic centimetres of standard 
solution used, a deduction of 2 cc. must always be 
mode. 

The method thus carried out is only approximately 
correct. 

Quantitative Estimation of Suqab. 

13. Take the previously prepared standard solution of 
Fehling’s fluid. This is of such a strength that 
10 cc, are equivalent to ’05 grm. of grape-sugar, i,e. 
10 cc, contain just that amount of cupric oxide which 
•05 grm. of grape-sugar is capable of reducing to 
cuprous oxide: the cuprous oxide is precipitated, and 
the fluid is decolorized. 

Take 10 cc. of diabetic urine, from which any albumin 
which may be present must be removed, and add to 
it 90 cc. of distilled water; place this in a burette. 

Pour into a beaker exactly 10 cc. of the standard 
solution, dilute it with four or five times its bulk of 
distilled water, and boil 

Then run into it from the burette 40 cc. of the diluted 
urine, and boil again; let the precipitate settle, and 
look through the fluid at a sheet of white paper; if it 
is still blue, add another cc. from the burette and 
boil once more, and so on till the supernatant fluid 
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ceases to have a Uue tinge; taking care, towards the 
end of the process, to add a few drops only, each time. 
If after adding the 40 cc. and boiling, the fluid is 
decolorized, too much urine has been added, and 
another 10 cc. of the standard solution must be mea- 
sured out, running in, say 20, instead of 40 cc. of 
diluted urine. 

Avoid delay in judging of the presence of the blue 
colour after each boiling ; since on cooling the blue 
colour may partially return, and hence the amount of 
sugar present be estimated too highly. It is best to 
make two or three determinations; the first rapid 
and rough, the others more exact. 

Suppose that the number of cc. of urine has been found 
which is just sufficient to decolorize the standard solu- 
tion taken; that volume then contains just sufficient 
sugar to reduce the cupric oxide contained in 10 cc. of 
the standard solution to cuprous oxide ; and we have 
seen that it requires ’05 grm. of sugar to do this, 
therefore the number of cc. used contains *05 grm. of 
sugar, but of this one-tenth only was diabetic urine, 
therefore one-tenth of the number of cc. used gives 
the number of cc. of urine containing '05 grm. of 
sugar; from which the percentage can easily be 
calculated. 
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SKIN AND TOUCH. 

SKIN. 

1. Prepare vertical sections of human scalp which has 
been hardened by placing it in chromic acid *2 p.c. 
for a week. Stain the sections with picrocarmine, 
mount them in glycerine and observe 

A. The Epidermis: preceding from the outside will be 
seen 


a. Cells without protoplasm, and apparently with- 
out a nucleus, very much flattened so that they 
present the appearance of a number of fibres. 
This is called the homy layer; in the stained 
sections it will be yellow. 

b. Nucleated cells, more or less spheroidal in form. 

Some of these cells are frequently seen to be 
serrated or marked with ridges. 

c. A row of columnar cells placed perpendicularly 
to the tissue beneath, and having no distinct cell- 
membrane. The spheroidal and the columnar 
cells together form the Malpighian layer. 

10 
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B. The Dermis : in which may be seen 

a. A thin layer of imperfectly diflFerentiated connec- 
tive tissue, the corpuscles of which are imbedded 
in an almost hyaline, very slightly fibrillated 
matrix. The upper portions of this form a kind 
of basement or limiting membrane immediately 
below the columnar epidermic cells. The lower 
portions pass gradually into 

b. A fine meshwork of connective tissue, becoming 
coarser in the deeper parts, and there continuous 
with the subcutaneous connective tissue. The 
dermis is considered to cease with the appearance 
of fat-cells in the connective-tissue meshwork ; 
but there is no definite line of demarcation, and 
in some places the deposit of fat does not 
occur, 

c. Numerous elastic fibres, present both in a and 6. 

d. The papillss: conical elevations, composed of 
a and 6, rising up into the Malpighian layer, 
which therefore appears to dip down between 
them. 

e. Indications of the blood-vessels, abundantly dis- 
tributed all over the dermis, and forming ca- 
pillary loops in the papillae. These are better 
•seen in injected specimens. 

f. Nerve-fibres, for the most part becoming lost to 
view as they approach a. Some may be seen 
entering the papillae. 

g. Hair-follicles and the roots of hairs. Note 

<jt. The external sheath of the follicle formed 
of fibrous tissue continuous with that ,of 
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the dermis, but much denser in arrange- 
ment, 

/8. The internal sheath of the follicle, consist- 
ing for the most part of indistinct trans- 
versely arranged fibres, amongst which oblong 
nuclei (of plain muscular fibres) may be dis- 
cerned. 

7. A hyaline limiting membrane more marked 
than that of the dermis, 

S, The external root-sheath, consisting of cells 
continuous with, and resembling those of 
the Malpighian layer. 

€. The internal root-sheath, pale and trans- 
parent, passing into the horny layer of 
the epidermis. At the exit of the hair 
from the skin the horny layer dips down 
around it in the form of a cone. 

f. The papilla of the hair-follicle, consisting of 
connective tissue, .with numerous cells, pro- 
ceeding from the internal sheath of the 
follicle. 

A. The external root-sheath near the top has a 
diverticulum, which constitutes a sebaceous 
gland. There may be more than one. 

In the deeper part of the gland the cSlh become 
cubical. 

t. Below the base of the gland may be seen a 
band of plain muscular fibres, stretching ob- 
liquely from the inner sheath of the follicle to 
the upper part of the dermis. 


10—2 
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2. Cttt sections of the palm of the hand or of the fore*' 
head, hardened in chromic acid, picric acid, or 
alcohol, to observe the structure of the sweat* 
glands* Note 

a. The terminal gland-knot in the subcutaneoiis 
tissue.with its membrane propria continuous with 
that of the dermis, and lined by a single layer 
of cubical cells. 

b. The gland-tube having columnar epithelium 
continuous with the cells of the Malpighian 
layer of the epidermis. In the epidermis the 
tube has no wall except that formed by the 
concentrically arranged epidermic cells ; its 
course here is spiral. 

8. Prepare the cornea of a frog as in Lesson v., B. § 4. 
Observe 

a. A meshwork of nerves, without medulla, but 
with primitive sheath recognised Ly its nuclei 
and perineurium. This forms the primary nerve- 
plexns, it is at a slightly deeper level than 

h. A meshwork of nerves with much closer meshes, 
consisting of fine axis-cylinders, without a primi- 
tive sheath, but having numerous varicosities in 
their course. This forms the Bub-epithelial 
nerve-plexus. 

4. Cut out the cornea of a recently killed rabbit, taking 
care not to drag it, and place it in gold chloride for 
an liour. Wash well and expose to light as usual, 
but do not pencil it When it is well stained, if 
necessary harden with alcohol, imbed a jnece of it 
vertically in paraffin, and cut sectiens as thin as 
possible. Observe 
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The primary nerve-plexus in the connective tissue, 
giving off branches which divide and form the 
sub-epithelial nerve-plexus, immediately under- 
neath the epithelium ; from this very fine fibrils 
are given off, which, penetrating between the 
epithelial cells, form there the epithelial plexus* 
This may be considered as the type of nerve-termi- 
nation in those parts of the skin where there are 
no special terminal organs. 

5. Cut sections of the tips of fingers which have been 
kept in potassium bichromate 1 p. c. for a day, to ob- 
serve special nerve-endings : 

A. Touch-corpuscles. Note that 

а. They are oval in form, and are found in the axes 
of the papillae ; many papillae are without them, 
in which case a blood-vessel may generally be 
seen running up into the papilla. 

б. They appear to consist of a transparent matrix 
in which nuclei are disposed transversely. 

c. The mediillated nerve-fibre enters near the base, 
and may be traced coiling round it spirally for 
a variable distance. 

To observe the course of the nerve-fibre satisfactorily, 
a small piece of fresh skin from the tip of a finger 
should be placed in osmic acid 1 p. c. for about twelve 
hours till it is quite black, and then treated with 
alcohol as usual. The dark nerve-fibres can bo dis- 
tinctly seen entering the touch-corpuscles; and occa- 
sionally in papillae without these bodies, one or more 
nerve-fibres may be seen running up the papilla as 
• far as the Malpighian layer of the epidermis; its 
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further coui*se amongst the cells will probably not be 
made out in these preparations. Osmic acid speci- 
mens, after they have been well washed, may be 
mounted in glycerine, or in a saturated solution of 
acetate of potash or after clearing in Canada balsam. 

B. Pacinian bodies. These occur in the subcutaneous 
tissue ; but their structure can be more readily studied 
in the mesentery of a cat, in which they appear as trans- 
parent oval bodies generally surrounded with fat. Ob- 
serve 


a. The twisting medullated nerve-fibre and the 
thickening of its connective-tissue sheath as it 
approaches the Pacinian body. 

h. The division of the connective-tissue sheath to 
form the capsules. 

c. The loss of medulla as the sheath splits up, 

d. The colloid body inside the inner capsule. 

a. The axis-cylinder penetrating the colloid body, 
and ending in it in a slight enlargement. 


TOUCH. 

1. Power of localisatioxL 

Using a pair of small bone or wooden compasses, deter- 
mine the distance at which the points must be placed 
from each other in order that they may be felt as 
two points when applied lightly and with the same 
force to various parts of the body. Try if the follow- 
ing order is correct: tip of tongue, tips of fingers, palm 
of hand, cheeks, back of hand, fore-head, front of fore- 
arm, back of fore-arm, back of neck, &c. 
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2. SeiiBation of temperatiire. 

Dip a small metallic knob in hot water (e.g. 70® C.), 
and applying it to the same parts of the body as 
before, determine roughly the sensitiveness to tem- 
perature of these parts. 

3. Estimation of weight. The muscular sense. 

а. Determine the smallest difference in weight 
which can be appreciated when the weight is 
held in the hand. 

б. Then laying the hand and arm supine on a table, 
so that they are motionless, and placing weights 
on the palm of hand, determine as before the 
difference of weight which can be appreciated. 
This will be much less in the case of (h) than of 

(а) . In (a) tlie muscular sense is employed ; in 

(б) , only the sensation of pressure. The weight 
should be placed on the same part of the palm 
of the hand in each case. 

4. Estimate (in either way) the difference of weight 
w’hich can be appreciated 

a. When the weights are light, e. g, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 
5 grms. 

When the weights arc heavy, e g, 10, 20, SO, &c., 
or 100, 200, &c. grms. 

Smaller differences will be appreciated in a than in jS. 
In fact the difference of weight which can be ap- 
preciated bears, roughly speaking, a constant ratio to 
the whole weight. 

5. Plunge the finger into mercury, and then draw it out. 
• The sensation will be that of a ring passing down and 
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up the finger, the greatest sensation being where there 
is the greatest variation of pressure. 

6. Place two equal light weights, one cold the other 
warm, on the corresponding fingers of the hands; the 
cold one will feel the heavier. 

7. Paint a ring of collodion on the palm of the hand, 
leaving only a small central space, and attempt to 
distinguish between the approach of a hot body and 
gentle contact of a feather. 

8. Place the elbow first in warm water, and then in a 
mixture of ice and water. There will be a sensation 
of pain in the fingers and cold in the elbow. The 
application of cold to the trunk of a nerve docs not 
cause a sensation of cold. 

9. Tactile delusioiLS. 

Cross the second finger over the first or the third over 
the second, and place between their tips a small 
marble (or any solid round body a little larger than 
a pea) so that it touches the radial side of the first, 
and the ulnar side of the second finger-tip. On 
gently rolling the body about, a sensation as if of two 
distinct bodies will be felt. 

The same delusion is experienced if the tip of the nose 
be gently rubbed with the tips of the fingers so 
placed. 

Experiments G and 7 will need the assistance of a second 
person. 
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OLFACTORY AND GUSTATORY ORGANS. 

1. Lay bare the olfactory chambers of a newt, and place 
them in osmic acid 1 p.c. for 24 hours. Tease out 
in water a small piece of the mucous membrane. 
Or place in Mullers fluid for a week or more, and 
tease out in the same fluid or in water. Observe 

а. The cylindrical epithelium cell, its largo oval 
nucleus, its broad, clear, peripheral process, and 
its branching, faintly granular, central process. 

б. The rod-cell, with its spherical nucleus, its hya- 
line slender peripheral, and its still more slender 
varicose and branching central process. 

c. Groups of the nuclei of 6, forming the nuclear 
layer (2 B, h) lying in the meshes of a reticulate 
slightly granular protoplasm. 

d. Cylindrical cells will frequently be seen, sur- 
rounded and partially hidden by numerous rod- 
cells. 

2. Remove the lower jaw from the head of a newt, 
cut off the nose by an incision carried just in front of 
the eyes. Place it in chromic acid *5 p. c. for three 
days. Imbed it vertically, and cut transverse sections, 
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until the olfactory chambers are reached. These may 
be at once recognised by their peculiar epithelium. 
Observe that 

A In the non-olfactoiy portion of the mucous mem- 
brane 

a. The surface-epithelium is cylindrical and ciliated, 
•vsith the exception of a certain number of goblet- 
cells. 

h. Below the ciliated cell's there is a single row of 
small spherical granular nucleated cells. 

B. In the olfactory part of the mucous membrane the 
division of the epithelium into an outer and an 
inner layer. 

a. The outer layer consisting of the peripheral pro- 
cesses of both cylindrical and rod-cells. 

b. The inner or nuclear layer consisting of several 
rows of nuclei belonging to the rod-cells. The 
nuclei of the cylindrical cells form a single row 
in the upper part of this layer, but these, as well 
as the processes of the lower rod-cells, an* 
generally hidden by the nuclei of the rod-cells. 
In parts of the section where the nuclei have 
fallen away the branched central processes of 
the cylindrical cells may be seen to form an 
irregular mesliwork. 

c. Beneath the epithelium will bo seen fine con- 
nective tissue, in which lie cut bundles of plain 
non-raedullated nerve-fibres. 

A great number of simple mucous glands will be seen 
beneath the mucous membrane both of A and B. 
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3. From a rabbit’s tongue which has been hardened in 
chromic acid or potassium bichromate excise a papilla 
foliata and imbed in such a way that the sections 
will be at right angles ,to the ridges. The papilla 
will easily be recognized as an oval patch strongly 
marked with ridges, about 3 or 4 mm. in its longest 
diameter, at the side of the back of the tongue. 

Prepare thin vertical sections and observe 

a. The section of the ridges with the intervening 
fossije. 

I, In each ridge three papilliform processes of the 
dermis, one median, two lateral. 

c. The horny epidermis, consisting of cells very 
flattened, but still retaining their nuclei, cover- 
ing the ridges and lining the fossse. 

The Malpighian layer of the epidermis under- 
neath the horny layer in the above situations, 
and also filling up the hollows between the 
lateral and median papilla) of the ridges. (Cf. c 
and d with Skin Lesson xxii.). 

e. On the outside of each lateral papilla, and 
therefore lining each side of the fossa, the row 

of taste-bulbs. 

/. Each bulb reaching from the dermis of the papilla 
to the free surface of the horny layer lining the 
fossa, where its circular open mouth may be 
often seen. 

g. The imbricated epidermic cells forming the nest 
. of the bulb* 
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A. The bulb itself, with 

a. The external cover-oells, granular, fusiform 
and flattened, with conspicuous oval nuclei. 

/3. The rod-cells, with spherical nucleus, rod- 
shaped hyaline peripheral and central pro- 
cesses. These will be better seen on teasing 
out a section. 

u Nerve-fibres running along the dermis of the 
papilhe, and branching off to the bulbs. 

4. Tease out a section to observe the characters of tlie 
cells of the taste-bulbs. 


SENSE OF TASTE AND SHELL, 

1. Pinching the nose tightly, so as to suspend the sense 
of smell, attempt with the eyes shut to distinguish by 
taste between pieces of an apple, an onion, and a 
potato of similar consistency, Tliey will taste alike ; 
hence the so-called taste of an onion is an excitement 
of the sense of smell. 

2. Wipe the tongue quite dry, and place on the tip a 
crystal of sugar or on the back a crystal of quinine; 
neither will be tasted until they are dissolved. 

3. Apply with pointed, non-polarizable (Ddb. p, 345) 
electrodes a constant current to the tongue ; a distinct 
sensation of taste will be felt, of acidity at the anode, 
of alkalinity at the kathode. 

Keeping the electrodes at the same distance, say two 
or three millimetres, determine the amount of taste;- 
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sensation in different parts of the mouth. It will^be 
greatest at the tip and back (region of circumvallate 
papillaj) of the tongue, and edges of the tongue; least or 
absent in the anterior and middle surface, under sur- 
face of the tongue, and lips. The soft palate will be 
found to be highly sensitive, the hard palate little or 
not at all. 

4. Take two pieces of sugar of equal size, and place one 
on the tip, and the other on the back of the tongue ; 
the sensation will be most acute at the tip. 

6. Place a drop of quinine solution on the tip of the 
tongue. It will hardly be tasted. Place it on the 
back ; it will be tasted at once. 



LESSON XXIV. 


THE EYE. 


A, Dissection. 

1. Take a fresh eye of an ox or sheep, and note 
a. The transparent comea. 

h* Surrounding and continuous with this, the dirty- 
white sclerotic which forms the outer coat of 
the rest of the eye. The posterior two- thirds 
will probably be covered with fat. 

c. The coxyunctiva^ a continuation of the mucous 
membrane of the eyelids. In taking the eye 
out of the orbit this membrane is cut through 
where it passes from the eyelids to the sclerotic. 
DUsect it forwards in any one place; it will be 
traceable to the junction of the sclerotic and the 
cornea. The epithelium is continuous over tlie 
cornea, forming the conjunctiva corneae (cp. B. a.). 

2. Clear away the fat surrounding the four straight 
muscles, it will be seen that their tendons form a 
layer under the conjunctiva of the sclerotic. 

Cut away the conjunctiva and muscles, and remove 
the fat around the optic nerve; this pierces the 
sclerotic on ore side, and not in the axis of the eye. • 


3 . 
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4. Cut through the cornea close to its junction with 
the sclerotic ; the anterior chamber of the eye, con- 
taining clear, limpid aqueous humour^ is thus laid 
bare. Observe the iris with its central aperture 
through which projects the anterior part of the lens. 

5. At a little distance from the cornea, cut through 
the sclerotic, being careful not to cut too deeply ; 
it will separate easily from the pigmented subjacent 
choroid, except at the junction of the sclerotic with 
the cornea, and at the entrance of the optic nerve. 
In other places there is only a loose connection, 
chiefly by means of blood-vessels. Remove a strip of 
a few mm. breadth between the optic nerve and the 
cornea. Note its dark inner surface, or laminfl. ftisca ; 
note also in the front part of the choroid, close to 
the cornea, the pale fibres of the ciliary muscle 
spreading from the junction of the sclerotic and 
cornea, backwards over the choroid. 

6. Carefully pinch up the choroid about half-way 
between the optic nerve and the cornea with a fine 
pair of forceps, and snip it through. Underneath it 
will be seen a thin membrane, the retina. 

7. Tear away the retina to expose the clear vitreous 
humour which occupies the posterior cavity of the eye. 

8. Tilt the eye so that the cornea is underneath ; 
throuah the vitreous humour can be seen the choroid 
coat becoming folded longitudinally as it approaches 
the lens, and so forming the ciliary processes. 

The nervous elements of the retina cease at the level 
of the commencement of the ciliary process. Their 
termination is marked by an uneven line, the ora 

« serrata. 
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9. Holding up the choroid and retina, cut them through 
as far forward as the ora serrata ; it will be seen that 
the vitreous humour separates readily from the 
retina as far as that line, but in the region beyond 
becomes more firmly attached to the ciliary processes. 
If an attempt be made to separate them here with 
the handle of a scalpel, it will be found that the pars 
ciliaris retin© (or the non-nervous continuation of 
the retina in front of the ora serrata) together with 
some of the pigment layer of the choroid will come 
away with the vitreous humour. 

The so-called hyaloid membrane is the outermost 
layer of the vitreous humour, and is said to consist of 
fine fibres fused together. At the ora serrata it 
becomes united to the membrana limitans interna of 
the retina. 

10. Turn the eye with the front uppermost, and cut away 
the free edge of the iris ; make two incisions at right 
angles to one another on the surface of the lens, it 'will 
be seen that the lens is covered by a membrane ; this 

. is the anterior part of the lens capsule. Carefully 
remove the lens, and trace out the limits of the lens 
capsule, noting that it forms a complete investment 
for the lens. 

11. Gently separate with the handle of a scalpel the 

lens capsule from the front part of the ciliary pro- 
cesses, and observe that a membrane, the suspensory 
ligament or zone of Zinn passes from the edge of the 
capsule to the ciliary processes, of which it forms the 
innermost layer, dipping down into their depressions. 
On tracing it backwards it will be found to be con- 
tinuous with the membrane spoken of above as 
adherent to the vitreous humoun • 
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12. Looking into the eye from the front, observe 

а. The entrance of the optic nerve. 

б. The blood-vessels running in the retina and 
radiating out from the entrance of the optic nerve. 

c. The iridescence, mainly below the entrance of 
the optic nerve, caused by the irregular reflection 
of light from the wavy course of the connective- 
tissue fibres of the choroid. The hexagonal cells 
of the retina have here no pigment. 

13. Separate the rest of the retina from the choroid, and 
observe that 

a. The pigment-layer generally adheres rather to 
the choroid than to the retina. 

J. Apart from the pigment-layer the retina appears 
like an expansion of the optic nerve, 
c. The retina is firmly attached to the choroid at 
the ora serrata. 

14. Take the eye of a rabbit which has been preserved in 
potassium bichromate, and imbed in spermaceti and 
castor oil a piece containing the junction of the 
sclerotic, cornea, and iris. Cut transverse sections so 
that the arrangement of the several parts can be seen. 
Observe 

a. The membrane of Descemet (cf. B c) splitting up 
at the junction of the cornea and sclerotic into 
fine transparent bundles, some of which curve 
round towards the iris, the others spreading out 
fan-like a short distance into the ciliary process 
and sclerotic. These bundles of fibres form the 
lig^amentum pectinatium iridis. 


L. 


11 
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b. The ciliary muscle; consisting of bands of un- 
striped muscle, radiating from the angle of the 
iris and cornea; 

(c. The circular muscle of Miiller may be seen as the 
cross section of a bundle of fibres lying to the 
inside of b, in the eye of man and of some other 
animals, but it is absent in the rabbit.) 

d. The pigment-layer of the choroid continuing 
over the ciliary processes to form the uvea of 
the iris. 

e. The canal of Schlemm (venous sinus) at the 
junction of the cornea and sclerotic. 

B. Histology. 

Cornea. Prepare the cornea of a frog or a rabbit as 

in Lesson XXII. § k Divide it into two pieces. 

1. Imbed one piece as to give vertical sections ; in these 

observe 

u. The anterior epithelium, or conjunctiva cornea. 
In this note 

a. The external flattened nucleated cells. 

/8. The middle layers of roundish but irregular 
cells. 

7. The internal single layer of columnar cells 
placed perpendicularly. 

b. The body of the cornea. Note 

a. The narrow transparent zone immediately be- 
neath the epithelium with very few and small 
cells. 

The rows of connective-tissue corpuscles seen 
in profile, with numerous branches communi- 
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eating not only witli the cells in the same row, 
but also with those below and above. 

7 . The fibrous laminse between which, for the 
most part, the cells are placed. 

c. The membrane of Bescemet or Demours : a thick 
hyaline membrane, with very sharp outlines. 

d. The posterior epithelium, consisting of a single 
layer of large nucleated tesselated cells. In this 
section they are seen in profile, covering the 
membrane of Descemet. 

2. Imbed the other piece to give horizontal sections, and 
observe 

The branched cornea-corpuscles seen en face, (cf. 
Lesson V. B § 4.) 

Mount the sections in glycerine. They will in time 
become darker, and their structure become much 
more evident. 


Lens, 

1 . Boil the lens of ox or dog in sulphuric acid (1 p. c.) 
for 10 minutes. Tease out in glycerine. Observe 
the long band-like epithelial fibres with serrated 
edges. 

2 . Make tangential sections of the lens of rabbit 
hardened in potassium bichromate : observe the cut 
ends of the fibres. 

Iris. 

Cut out a piece of an iris from an eye which has been 
preserved in potassium bichromate, and imbed it so 
as to cut radial vertical sections. Observe 

n— 2 
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a. On the posterior surface the uvea or thick layer 
of pigment epithelium-cells. The pigment is too 
abundant to allow the outlines of the individual 
cells to be seen. 

h» The cross sections of the bundles of plain muscu- 
lar fibres forming the sphincter pnpillss near 
the edge of the pupil, and lying just above the 
pigment-layer. 

c. The body of the iris, consisting of blood-vessels 
united together by a loose connective tissue 
in which branched pigment-cells are conspicuous. 
Near the anterior surface is a denser layer, the 
so-called anterior limiting membrane. The 
radial muscular fibres (dilatator) may (with dif- 
ficulty) be seen near the posterior surface. 

Hetiiia. 

1. Cut away the anterior half of the eye of a mammal 
immediately after death : avoid dragging the vitreous 
humour that the retina may not be displaced. Place 
the posterior half in potassium bichromate for a week, 
frequently changing the fluid. Remove the retina 
carefully, carrying with it if possible the pigment- 
layer, and treat with alcohol. Stain a small piece 
with hjematoxylin, imbed it in spermaceti and castor 
oil, and mount the sections in dammar. 

2. Imbed an unstained piece, and mount the sections in 
glycerine. 

y. Remove the retina from an eye still warm to osmic 
acid. After 6 hours, treat with alcohol. Imbed and 
mount in glycerine. 

In all cases take a small fragment 2 or 3 mm. sqyare 
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for making sections. If long vertical sections are 
made they are very apt to turn over. 

In one or other, observe the following structures 
from within (anterior surface) to without (posterior 
surface). 

а. The inner limiting membrane ; from this the 
fibres of Muller are seen to start with a broad 
conical foot and to run vertically outwards ; they 
may readily be traced as far as/. 

б. The layer of optic fibres. The nerve-fibres here 
are without medullary sheaths, or rarely posso.'-s 
them. 

c. The ganglionic layer; this consists of large 
multipolar cells with conspicuous nuclei. 

d. The molecular layer, finely granular and opaque 
in appearance. 

e. The inner nuclear layer, consisting of two or 
three rows of somewhat large, spherical or oval 
nuclei with nucleoli. 

/. The fenestrated membrane. 

g. The outer nuclear layer. In this the nuclei arc 
spherical or oval, smaller but more numerous 
than c. 

h. The outer limiting membrane, seen as a sharp 
well defined line. 

1 . The layer of rods and cones. Both limbs of the 
more numerous rods may be easily seen; the 
cones are recognized with difficulty. 
k The pigment of the choroid with the fine pencil 
of processes enveloping the outer limbs of the 
rods and cones. 
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8. Tear oflf a small piece of the retina from the eye of a 
sheep; probably the pigment-layer of the retina will 
be left adhering to the choroid. Take a small piece 
of this pigment-layer, and mount it in glycerine. 
Observe m face the single layer of hexagonal cells, 
with large pigment-granules. (See also § 5.) 

4. Tease out in water the small piece of retina treated 
with osmic acid for 24 hours. Observe 

a. The isolated rods and cones, their broken, 
laminated, and often curled outer limbs. 

J. Loose nuclei, belonging to the inner or outer 
nuclear layer. 

c. Isolated nerve-fibres and ganglionic cells. 

d. Portions of the membrane shewing the fibres of 
Muller projecting, or fragments of the molecular 
layer with its reticulum of connective tissue. 

Very excellent vertical sections may frequently by 
accident be found in thus teasing out osmic acid 
specimens. 

6. Remove the retina of a frog immediately after deatli, 
and place for 24 hours in osmic acid ; tease out in 
water. Observe 

а. The large outer limbs of the rods, their striation 
and transverse lamination. 

б. The pigment-cells, each consisting of a colour- 
less outer part, containing the nucleus, and a 
coarsely pigmented part, which splits up into a 
number of fibres, amongst which are imbedded 
the heads of the rods. 
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Accommodation. 

1. Remove very carefully the sclerotic and choroid from 

a small portion of the posterior surface of the eye of 
an ox or a sheep. Place the eye in the end of a 
blackened tube just large enough to hold it, with the 
cornea outwards. 

On looking through the tube at any object, the in- 
verted image will be seen shining through the retina. 
Or, 

The eye of any small animal, e. g. rat, may be used 
without any preparation, the sclerotic being suffi- 
ciently thin to be transparent. It will be found con- 
venient to place the eye, with the cornea downwards, 
on the stage of a microscope, and to direct light 
through it by means of the mirror. 

2. Standing some feet before a window, close one eye and 
hold up before the other, at a distance of about six 
inches, a needle, so that it is at right angles to one of 
the horizontal bars of the window. 

Look at the window-bar, the needle will appear dim 
and diffuse. 
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Look at the needle, the window-bar will appear dim 
and diffuse. 

The eye can accommodate itself for either the needle or 
the window*bar, but not for both at the same time. The 
accommodation for the near object is accompanied by 
a distinct feeling of effort. 

3. Facing a window, or a white surface, close one eye and 
hold a fine needle vertically before the other. At about 
six inches the needle will be seen distinctly. Bring it 
nearer the eye, the image will be dim and diffuse, and 
at the same time larger. The dimness and apparent 
increase of size are due to diffnsiOHi resulting from 
imperfect accommodation. 

Prick a small clean hole in a piece of card, hold it be- 
fore the eye and again bring the needle close to the 
eye. It will be seen distinctly at a much smaller dis- 
tance than before, and at the same time will appear 
magnified. It will seem larger because the rays, after 
passing through the aperture, diverge, and so produce 
a larger image on the retina. Construct a figure to 
shew this. It will be seen more distinctly because 
the diffusion circles are cut off. 

For a similar reason an object at a distance viewed 
through the same hole will appear smaller when the 
eye is accommodated for a nearer object. 

4. Prick in a card two small holes close together, so tliat 
both are within the diameter of the pupil. Holding 
the card before one eye (the other being closed) with 
the holes horizontal, hold a fine needle vertically at a 
distance of twelve inches. It will be seen distinctly as 
one when the eye is accommodated for it, but double 
when accommodation is made either for farther or 
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nearer objects. Both the double images will be dim- 
mer than the single one. 

When a double image appears and 

а. The eye is adjusted for far objects ; stopping the 
right-hand hole will make the left-hand image 
disappear. 

б. The eye is adjusted for near objects ; stopping the 
right-hand hole will make the right-hand image 
disappear. 

When the eye is exactly accommodated for the 
object, the rays passing through the t)VO holes 
are united at the focus on the retina. 

In a, the rays fall upon the retina before they 
are so united, and from the inversion of images 
on the retina, the actual disappearance of the 
right-hand image is referred to the left-hand side. 

In &, the rays are united, and cross at the focus 
before they fall on the retina. Stopping the 
right-hand hole removes the image on the left- 
hand side of the retina ; and the disappearance 
is referred to the right-hand side. Construct a 
figure to shew this. 

When a single image is seen, stopping either hole 
merely makes the field of vision appear dim. 

This is called Scheiner^s experiment. 

5. The image being one, bring the needle closer to the 
eye ; at a certain distance it will become double ; this 
marks the near limit of accommodation. 

Fixing the needle on a sheet of paper, walk away 
while looking at it through the two holes ; at a cer- 
• tain distance it will become double, this inaiks the^ai* 
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limit of accommodation. This experiment succeeds 
best with short-sighted people. 

Compare the near and far limits of accommodation as 
fixed by looking at a vertical needle through hori- 
zontal holes with those fixed by looking at a horizontal 
needle through holes placed vertically. The results 
will differ according to the amount of astigmatism in 
the eye. 

6. Helmholtz’s Fhakoscope. This should be used in a 
dark room. The observed looks with one eye through 
the hole opposite the needle. The observer looks 
through the hole at the side .A lamp or candle is placed 
at some little distance from the prisms and shifted about 
until the observer sees on the eye of the observed, 
when the latter looks at a distant object, two small 
bright patches of light on the cornea, two larger but 
dimmer patches on the anterior surface of the lens, 
and two small and very dim (not readily seen) patches 
on the posterior surface of the lens. 

Let the observed now accommodate for the needle in 
front of him, making every effort not to move the eye- 
ball. The observer will see the two patches on the 
anterior surface of the lens approach each other, while 
the other two pair remain motionless, thus shewing 
that during accommodation for near objects the an- 
terior surface of the lens becomes more convex. 
Observe that in accommodating for near objects the 
pupil becomes smaller, and in accommodating for far 
objects the pupil becomes larger. 

7. Astigmatism. Hold before the eye a card marked 
with a number of parallel horizontal and vertical lines, 
and gradually bring the card near to the eye# At a 
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certain distance both vertical and horizontal lines will 
appear dim and diffuse, the near limits of accommoda- 
tion for both having been passed. With care how- 
ever (with most eyes) a distance may be found at 
which the horizontal lines are still sharp and well de- 
fined, the vertical are already dim and diffuse, the near 
limit of horizontal accommodation being nearer than 
that of vertical accommodation. 

A similar experiment, especially by short-sighted 
people, may be tried for the far limit. 

Or, 

Fix a needle vertically on a board. Looking at the 
needle with one eye, accommodate the eye exactly 
for it. Then hold another needle horizontally before 
the first, and move it backwards and forwards until 
both needles are seen distinctly at the same time. 
This will be found to be the case when the needles 
are at some distance apart. 

More exact results are however gained by Schemer's 
method (§ 4). 

8. Irradiation. 

Cut out two patches of exactly the same size, of 
white and of black paper. 

Place the white on a sheet of black and the black on 
a sheet of white paper. 

Place them some distance off and adjust the eye 
so as to throw them a little out of the range of 
accommodation. 

The white patch will appear larger than the black one. 
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9. 


Blind Spot. 

Make a bold mark on a eheet of white paper, place the 
sheet on the table, and, closing the left eye, fix the 
axis of vision of the other, by steadfastly looking 
at the mark at a distance of about 10 inches. Dip a 
new quill-pen in black ink and place it close to the 
paper near the mark. Keeping the axis of vision 
fixed, and the head at the same distance from the table, 
move the pen outwards (towards the right) from the 
mark. At a certain distance it will become in- 
visible ; mark this spot on the paper. Carry the pen 
still farther outwards. It will again come visible ; 
mark this spot also. The two spots will indicate the 
outer and inner limits of the blind spot. Similarly 
the upper and low’er limits may be traced, and with a 
little practice an outline of the blind spot, shewing 
even the commencement of the retinal blood-vessels 
as they emerge from the edge of the optic disc, may be 
constructed. 


The size of the blind spot may be calculated from the 

f d 

formula 2 ^ , where f is the distance of the eye from 

the paper, F the distance of the retina from the nodal 
point of the eye (average = 15 mm.), d the diameter 
of the outline on the paper, and D the outline of the 
blind spot. 


10. B.egioii of Distinct Vision. 

Fix the axis of vision by steadfastly looking at some 
mark. Make on a card two dots so close that they can 
just be seen as two when placed close to the mark. 
Keeping the axis fixed, move the card towards the 
periphery of the field of vision ; the dots will soon ap- 
pear as one. 
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Or, 

Make two dots on a card *5 mm. from each other. Fix 
the axis of vision. Place the card outside the whole 
field of vision and gradually move it inwards to- 
wards the mark ; the dots will first become visible as 
one, and only appear as two as they approach the 
centre of the field, and enter the region of distinct 
vision. 

It will be found on examination that the outline of 
this region is not circular but very irregular. 

11. Purkinje’s Figures. 

Go into a dark room with a lighted candle : looking 
steadfastly with one eye towards a walP, hold the 
candle to the side of that eye so that while the eye 
is illuminated the image of the candle is not seen, 
and gently move the candle up and down. In a few 
seconds the subdued reddish glare caused by the 
candle-light will be marked by branching dark lines, 
which will be seen to form an exact image of the 
retinal vessels as seen with the ophthalmoscope. The 
dark lines arc shadows of the blood-vessels, con- 
sequently the structures in which the physiological 
processes which give rise to the sensation of light 
beirin must lie behind the retinal blood-vessels. 

A round space, in which the blood-vessels are absent, 
may with care be seen ; this is the yellow spot. 

Or, 

Turn the eye inwards towards the nose so as to 
expose as much as possible of the thin sclerotic 

' A liglit-oolonred wall or white Wind is the best. A wall, the paper of 
t which has any very marked pattern, should be avoided. 
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behind the cornea. Let an assistant with a lens 
concentrate the rays of direct sunlight or of a candle 
or lamp on the sclerotic as far behind the cornea as 
possible, so that the rays may pass directly through 
it towards the opposite side of the eye, and gently 
move the focus to and fro. The same image is still 
more distinctly seen. The smaller the focus on the 
sclerotic, the more distinct the image. 

If the movement of the light is stopped, the image 
soon fades away. 

In the first method the image moves in the same 
direction as the light, when the light is moved from 
side to side, but in an opposite direction when moved 
up and down. 

In the second method the movement of the image 
is in the same direction as that of the light, whether 
up and down or from side to side. 

12. Look through a microscope with an empty field, illu- 
minated, but not too brightly, by a white cloud, and 
gently move the head to and fro ; an appearance of 
fine retinal capillaries will be seen as a dark mesh- 
work on a finely punctated ground. In the centre 
may be seen a spot devoid of capillaries but still 
finely punctated. If the head be moved from side 
to side, the vertical meshwork will be seen ; if up and 
down, the horizontal meshwork. 

13. The Yellow Spot. Maxwell’s Method. 

Place a moderately strong, but perfectly transparent 
solution of chrome alum in a flat- sided glass vessel. 
Besting the eye for a minute or two, suddenly look 
through the vessel at a white cloud. A rosy spot. 
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or cloud will appear in the centre of vision and re- 
main for some little time, but will gradually become 
less distinct. 

The pigment of the yellow spot absorbs the blue- 
green rays between the lines E and F of the spec- 
trum, these rays removed from those passing through 
the chrome alum, viz. red and greenish blue, leave a 
rose colour. 


14. Begion of normal colour-vision. 

Take small pieces of paper of various colours (about 
10 mm. square). Fix the axis of vision, on a sheet 
of white paper, and place each of the coloured papers 
near the axis of vision, they will all be distinct. 

Place a red piece near the axis, and then gradually 
move it towards the outside of the field of vision ; the 
redness will vanish and it will appear to be black. 

It will be found that passing from the centre towards 
the periphery, red is the first to disappear, next 
green, and lastly blue. Hence purple becomes violet 
and then blue, and rose bluish-white, before dis- 
appearing. 

1 o. Positive After-Image. 

When waking in the morning, close and shade the 
eyes for a minute or two, then suddenly look at the 
bright window for a moment or two, and then close 
and shade the eyes again. The image of the window 
exactly corresponding to the natural one, i.e. with 
the sashes dark and the panes bright, &c., will last 
for some little time. 

To succeed, the retina should be in rest beforehand, 
and the exposure to the stimulus momentary or 
nearly so. 
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Or, in the evening, having closed and shaded the 
eyes, suddenly look at a lamp and immediately close 
the eyes. A similar positive after-image will be 
seen. 

This positive after-image must not be confounded 
with the negative after-image which comes later. It 
simply shews that the sensation is of longer duration 
than the application of the stimulus. 

16. Look for an instant at a coloured light, and then 
look at a white or grey surface, a positive image of 
the same colour will for a brief period be visible. 

17. Negative After-Image. 

Look fixedly for some time with one eye 

a. At a white patch {e.g, white wafer) on a black 
ground, and then look at a white surface ; there 
will bo visible a corresponding dark patch on the 
w'hite ‘ground. 

h. At a black patch on a white ground, and turn to 
a grey surface ; there will be visible a white 
patch on a grey ground. 

c. At a red patch, on a white, grey, or black ground, 
and turn to a white surface ; there will bo visible 
a green patch. 

And so with the other colours, the colour of 
the negative image will be complementary to 
that of the actual object. 

d. Look fixedly at a brightly illuminated window 
and then close the eye. The positive after- 
image will probably not be seen, in its place 
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there will come the negative after-image with 
the sashes as bright lines and the panes as dark 
spaces/ This will in turn be succeeded by 
coloured images. 

18. SimuLtaneons Contrast. 

а. Cut out a small piece of grey paper about the 
size of a shilling, and place it in the middle of a 
sheet of bright green paper. Cover the whole 
with a sheet of thin tissue paper. The grey 
patch will appear pink. The exact tint of the 
patch will depend on the tint of the green, of 
which it will be the complementary colour. 

Surround the grey patch with a broad dark black 
rim. The effect of contrast will be lost; the 
grey patch will appear grey. 

On a red ground the grey patch will appear green, 
and with the other colours similar complementary 
effects will be produced ; but the results are most 
striking in the case of red and green. 

The effect is greatest when the patch is grey, 
not white, and is always heightened by covering 
with tissue paper. 

б. Cut a thin strip of grey paper and place it across 
the junction of a red with a green paper, and 
cover with tissue paper. 

The grey will appear green on the red side and 
pink on the green side. 

c. Place a sheet of white paper on a table before 
a window illuminated by reflection from a white 

12 
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doud, not with direct sunlight. On the side of 
the paper opposite the window place a lighted 
candle^ and between it and the paper place a 
book edge-ways, or any object which will throw 
a shadow on the paper. Between the paper and 
the window place a similar object, throwing a 
like shadow. The distance of the candle 
should be such that the two shadows are of 
nearly equal intensity. 

The shadow from the candle, though illuminated 
by the white sunlight, will appear blue, the 
complement of the reddish yellow colour of the 
rest of the paper illuminated by the candle. 

This effect of contrast is subjective, not objective. 
To show this, blow out or place a screen before 
the candle so as to do away with the candle-light. 
The place formerly occupied by the shadow now 
appears white. Through a small black tube, 
e.g, a piece of black paper rolled up, with so 
small a bore that the whole field of view lies 
within the shadow, look at the centre of the area 
formerly occupied by the shadow. It still of 
course appears white. While looking, let some 
one light the candle, or remove the screen. No 
change will be visible to the observer looking 
through the tube. 

If the tube however be directed partly on the 
area of the shadow, and partly outside, the blue 
tint of the shadow will, on the candle being 
lighted or the screen removed, become apparent 
as before. 

The daylight-shadow heightens the effect on the 
candle shadow, but may be dispensed with. 
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In place of sunlight and candle, two coloured 
lights may be used. 

In the above experiments (§§ a, 6, c) avoid look- 
ing at the colours too fixedly and for too long a 
time. Otherwise the results will be modified by 
after-images. 


12—2 



LESSON XXVI. 


SPINAL CORD. 


Make a transverse section of the hardened cervical 
spinal cord of a rabbit or dog, carrying the section 
through the nerve-roots ; stain it with aniline blue 
black or hsematoxylin, and clear with carbolic acid, 
etc. Observe under objective No. 4 the following 
general features : 

a. The broad and shallow anterior fissure. 
h. The narrow and deep posterior fissure. 

In the rabbit the anterior fissure is not always so 
distinctly shallower than the posterior as it is in 
other animals {e.g. ox) ; and the preparation may be 
distorted in mounting so that the fissures no longer 
appear of their normal relative breadth. 

c. The pia mater surrounding the cord, consisting 
of connective tissue, and having numerous blood- 
vessels running in it. It will be seen to be 
divided into an outer part, easily separable from 
an inner part which sends into the cord numer- 
ous septa. The outer part dips down into the 
anterior but not into the posterior fissure. 
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d. The entrance into the cord of the anterior roots 
of the spinal nerves in several small bundles. 

€. The entrance into the cord of the posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves in a compact mass. 

/. The white substance forming the outer part of 
the cord and divided on each side by the entrance 
of the nerve roots into anterior^ lateral and 
posterior columns. 

g. The division of each posterior column into two 
by a wedge of connective tissue ; the median 
smaller part is called the slender fasciculus. 

A. The grey matter divided on each side into 
anterior and posterior cornua, but with no 
distinct separating line between them. Note the 
numerous nerve-cells; they are much more con- 
spicuous in the anterior than in the posterior 
cornua. 

i. The central canal; probably it will be plugged 
up with epithelial cells ; in the young animal it 
is lined by a layer of ciliated epithelium. 

j. A layer of connective tissue surrounding the cen- 
tral canal, and 

h. On either side of this, the anterior and posterior 

grey commissures. 

I The anterior white commissure in front of the 
anterior grey commissure. 

m, A round or oval deeply stained area, forming the 
hinder part of the posterior cornu, the substantia 
gelatinosa. 

2. Cut tran verse sections of the spinal cord of a rabbit 

or dog taken from the dorsal and lumbar regions, 
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treat a« in § 1, and compare with that of the cervical 
region. Note that 

a. The sections taken from the cervical and lumbar 
regions are larger than those taken from the 
dorsal. 

h. The enlargements in these regions are due to an 
increase in the quantity of grey matter. 

c. The quantity of white matter is greatest in the 
cervical region, less in the dorsal, and least in the 
lumbar ; that is, the quantity of white matter in 
the spinal cord increases from below upwards. 

d. In the dorsal region there is a small lateral col- 
lection of cells behind and to the outside of the 
central canal; this is Clarke’s column, or the 
posterior vesicular column. It becomes indistinct 
in the cervical and lower lumbar regions. 

c. Another small group of cells, the tractus inter- 
medio-lateralis, may be seen chiefly in the lower 
cervical and upper dorsal regions midway be- 
tween the anterior and posterior cornua. 

3. Take a short piece of the spinal cord of a calf or ox 
and divide it longitudinally through the anterior and 
posterior commissures. Divide one of the pieces so 
obtained into two through the central canal and lateral 
columns. The cord should have been hardened in 
^ ammonium bichromate from fifteen to twenty days. 
Imbed both pieces and cut sections. Treat as before. 
Note under objective No. 7 or 8, 

a. The division of the connective-tissue septa into 
fine fibres forming a fairly regular meshwork, the 
neuroglia* Blood-vessels can easily be seen 
running in the thicker parts of the meshwork^ 
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i. The transverse sections of the nerve-fibres occupy- 
ing the spaces of the meshwork spoken of above. 
The axis-cylinders will be deeply stained, the 
medulla forming a clear ring round them. Note 
their varying size. 

c. Surrounding the medulla a clear matrix with a 
plexus of very fine fibres. 

d. The large nerve-cells in the anterior cornu with 
distinct nucleus and nucleolus. They may have 
two, three, four, or more processes, some of which 
may be traced for a considerable distance, some 
divide very rapidly. 

e. The collection of the nerve-cells in the anterior 
cornu more or less distinctly into three groups : 
a large lateral group, a small median group, and 
a still smaller anterior group. This is best seen 
in the cervical and lumbar regions. 

/. In the posterior cornu the nerve-cells are smaller. 

g. The cross section of vertical fibres, both in front 
and behind the substantia gelatinosa. 

h. Throughout the whole of the grey substance, a 
close plexus of very fine fibres. 

Note the following horizontal fibres : 

a. Fibres going from the anterior cornu of one side 
across the anterior white commissure to the an- 
terior columns. 

J. Fibres proceeding from the anterior cornu to 
ascend in the lateral columns. 

c. The posterior nerve-roots, entering the cord and 
some running through the substantia gelatinosa. 
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d, Fibres between the slender fasciculus and the 
posterioi^ oomucu 

4, Tease out under a low power one of the sections 
including an anterior cornu; observe in the nerve- 
cells the single unbranched axis-cylinder process and 
the branching processes forming a very fine mesh- 
work of nerve-fibrils, the protoplasmic processes. 

5. Cut an antero-posterior longitudinal section passing 
through both the anterior and the posterior nerve- 
roots, staining with aniline blue black. 

Note 

a. The longitudinal medullated fibres of the anterior 
oolumn. 

b. The anterior nerve-roots entering obliquely. 

c. The nerve-cells and fibres of the anterior cornu. 

d. The substantia gelatinosa of the posterior cornu, 
with vertical fibres on either side and curved 
fibres running through it. 

e. The longitudinal medullated fibres of the posterior 
columns, in which can be seen 

/ The cut ends of the posterior nerve-roots. 



LESSON XXVII. 


DISSECTION OF THE BRAIN OF A DOG 
OR SHEEP. ♦ 


1. Carefully handling the brain to avoid breaking the 

nerve-roots, observe 

a. The cerebntm, forming the large anterior mass, 
divided into two hemispheres by a median 
longitudinal fissure, each hemisphere having on 
its surface many indentations or sulci, with 
elevations or convolutions between them. 

h. The cerebellum, behind, and partially covered by, 
the cerebrum, divided into a middle and two 
lateral lobes, each having slight, and, for the 
most part, transverse, folds. 

c. The medulla oblongata, continuous with the 
spiaal cord. In the middle line are seen the 

* Tho brain should be removed from the skull as carefully as possible, 
especial pains being taken to out the internal carotid arteries and the 
cranial nerves close to the skull. When the brain is removed it is best to 
tie the intemtd carotid arteries, and inject spirit of about 90 p. c. into the 
basilar artery, and then place the brain in spirit. It may be dissected in a 
few days, but a longer time is preferable. If the brain be not injected, it 
should be placed for two or three days in weak spirit of about 50 p.o., and 
then transferred to 90 p. o. spirit. The time required for hardening will in 
this case be at leagt a week. 
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small posterior pyramids^ and on either side the 
more conspicuous restiform bodies* The former 
are the forward prolongations of the slender 
fasciculi, the latter include fibres from all three 
columns of the spinal cord. 

d. The pia mater, a thin membrane closely sur- 
rounding the whole of the brain, and dipping 
down into the sulci. In it run the vessels which 
supply the brain with blood. 

2. Tearing away the pia mater, turn forward the cere- 

bellum to observe the upper part of the medulla 
oblongata. Note 

а. The posterior pyramids and restiform bodies 
diverging, and so forming two sides of a rhomb- 
oidal space, the fourth ventricle. Trace the 
restiform bodies forwards ; they enter the lateral 
lobes of the cerebellum, and are called the 
inferior peduncles of the cerebellum. 

б. The choroid plexuses of the fourth ventricle 
formed by projections of the pia mater. 

c. Having removed the choroid plexuses, the 
calamus scriptorius, or angle formed by the 
divergence of the posterior pyramids. 

d. The opening into the central canal of the spinal 
cord, at the point of the calamus scriptorius. 

3. Turn back the cerebellum, tearing away the pia 

mater which dips down in front of it, and observe 

a. Projecting from the under surface of the cere- 
brum two round bodies, the testes. 

b. Immediately above these, and extending on each 
side, a cleft, the transverse fissure. 
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4. Gently separate from the testes the pia mater, which 
enters through the transverse fissure to form the 
yelum interpositnm (see 18), and observe 

a. Immediately in front of the testes two other 
round bodies. These are the nates^ and, together 
with the testes, form the corpora quadrigemina. 
h. Behind the testes are two rounded bands of fibres 
proceeding from the latter to the cerebellum. 
These are the superior peduncles of the cere- 
bellum. 

c. The valve of Vieussens, a thin layer of nervous 
substance stretching between the superior pedun- 
cles, and covering in the anterior part of the 
fourth ventricle. In the anterior part of the 
valve the roots of the fourth nerve may be seen 
rising from the middle line, and curving round to 
reach the base of the brain. 

d. The small aperture in the median line below the 
valve of Vieussens and the corpora quadrigemina, 
and continuous with the anterior part of the 
fourth ventricle, leads to the third ventricle 
(op § 23). 

5. Separate gently the cerebral hemispheres, and note 
the corpus callosum or connecting band of transverse 
fibres between them. 

6. Note on the under surface of the brain 

a. The medulla oblongata, with two eminences, the 
anterior pyramids, on either side of the median 
longitudinal fissure. Carefully separate with the 
handle of a scalpel the anterior pyramids, and 
observe the decussation of the fibres. 
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6. Externally to the anterior pyramids just below 
the pons, two oval elevations, the olivary bodies. 

c. The pons Varolii, a broad band of transversely 
arranged fibres with a shallow median groove, 
immediately in front of the medulla. This 
connects the lateral lobes of the cerebellum with 
one another, and is called the middle peduncle of 
the eerebellum. At the lower edge of the pons 
will be seen a narrow 'supplementary' band, 
which passes underneath the anterior p3nramids. 

A The crura cerebri, or peduncles of the cerebmm, 
two broad bands of fibres which appear at the 
anterior edge of the pons Varolii, and run for- 
wards diverging from one another. 

e. The posterior perforated space, or space between 
these diverging fibres ; it forms part of the floor 
of the third ventricle. When the pia mater 
has been removed it will be found to be pierced 
for the passage of small blood-vessels (to the 
optic thalamus). 

f. The corpus albicans or mammillare in front of 
the posterior perforated space. In the dog there 
is a shallow median groove dividing it into two. 

g. Immediately anterior to this the pituitary body ; 
a round body on a stalk, the infundibulum, 
springing from the tuber cinereum which forms 
part of the floor of third ventricle (§ 20 c). The 
pituitary body will probably have been broken 
off in removing the brain from the skull. 

h. The optic tracts, two flat bundles of fibres 
coming obliquely forward over the front part of 
the crura cerebri, and meeting in the middle line . 
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to form the optic chiasma. The optic nerves 
will probably have been cut ofif. 

7. Looking at one side of a brain of a dog^ observe 

a. The Sylvian fissiire> a deep fissure coming up 
from the under surface of the cerebrum and 
running backwards and upwards. 

h. The supra Sylvian convolution, forming a curve 
round the posterior part of the Sylvian fissure. 

c. The inferior external convolution, forming a 
fold immediately above (i). 

d. The middle external convolution ; this is nearly 
straight antero-posteriorly ; in the posterior part 
there is a longitudinal sulcus giving it a bifid 
appearance. 

e. The superior external convolution, bounding on 
one side the median longitudinal fissure. 

It may be noticed that the above general plan of 
the convolutions is to a certain extent modified 
in different dogs by secondary sulci, so that in 
some the division of each half of the cerebrum 
into four convolutions may not be evident at 
first sight, 

8. Note on the upper surface of the brain of a dog 

a. The crucial sulcus ; this is a sulcus at about the 
anterior third of the brain, running on each side 
from the median longitudinal fissure outwards 
in the superior convolution, and bifurcating. A 
line drawn through it to the end of the Sylvian 
fissure roughly divides the convolutions into 
frontal and parietal portions. 
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6. The sigmoid gyms ; this is that part of the ex- 
ternal convolution which bounds the crucial 
sulcus. 

9. Separating the hemispheres, note 

a. The caUoso-marg^iual convolution^ running above 
the corpus callosum, and separated above by a 
fissure from the superior external convolution. 
This is marked by more or less distinct sulci. 

b. The hippocampal convolution; this is the con- 
tinuation of (a) on the under surface of the brain. 

10. Take now a fresh brain, reserving the brain used 
above for reference to any points that do not appear 
clear on the first dissection. Trace the chief blood- 
vessels running in the pia mater of the under surface 
of the brain. At the upper part of the medulla will 
be seen two arteries. These are the vertebral 
arteries, which having given off recurrent branches, 
along the anterior fissure of the medulla, curve 
round to unite in the median line ; the vessel 
formed by their union is called the basilar artery, 
and runs forwards in the median line of the 
pons Varolii. At the front edge of this it divides 
into two, called the posterior cerebral arteries, each 
of which running obliquely forward passes to the 
median side of the third nerve as it springs from 
the crus cerebri. 

Just beyond this each posterior cerebral divides into 
two branches. One of these runs backward ; the 
other proceeding forwards, is, a little behind the optic 
commissure, joined by the internal carotid artery. 
Each arterial trunk so formed passes round the optic ^ 
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commissure, and divides into the middle cerebral 
artery which runs in the fissure of Sylvius, giving 
off numerous branches, and the anterior cerebral 
artery which passes forwards between the front lobes 
of the cerebrum, having a large transverse communi- 
cating branch with its fellow of the opposite side. 
The anastomoses between the branches of the posterior 
cerebral and the internal carotid arteries and those 
between the two anterior cerebral arteries complete 
the circle of Willis. 

11. Carefully remove the pia mater and observe the 
origin of the nerve-roots. 

a. The olfactory nerves, or more correctly olfactory 
lobes, proceeding from the under surface of the 
anterior part of the cerebinm. 

b. The optic chiasma and tracts (§ 6 A). 

c. The third pair of nerves, arising from the inner 
surfaces of the crura cerebri in front of the pons 
Varolii (§ 10). 

d. The fourth pair of nerves, which will be seen 
curving round the front edge of the pons Varolii ; 
they originate a little behind the corpora quad- 
rigemina (§ 4 c). 

e. The fifth pair of nerves, large and conspicuous, 
arising from the sides of the pons Varolii. 

/. The sixth pair of nerves, arising in front of the 
olivary bodies and anterior pyi'amiJs close behind 
the pons. 

g. The seventh pair of nerves, arising from the 
depression between the olivary and restiform 
bodies close behind the pons. 
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The eighth pair of nerves, arising from the resti- 
form bodies a little to the outside of the seventh 
pair. Sometimes fibres proceed from the seventh 
to the eighth, rendering it diflBcult to distinguish 
them. 

The ninth, tenth and eleventh pairs of nerves, 
each arising by several roots from the restiform 
bodies, in a line with the eighth but more poste-* 
riorly. 

The twelfth pair of nerves, arising between the 
anterior pyramids and the olivary bodies by 
several roots. 

12. Slice away the surface of the cerebrum to the level 
of the corpus callosum, noting tlie central white 
medullaiy substance and the thin cortical grey layer. 

In the dog the lateral ventricles project above the level of 
the corpus callosum; when they are reached it is as 
well to proceed at once to lay them bare. 

Observe the curving of the corpus callosum in front 
mid behind. 

13. Make a slight incision along each side of the corpus 
callosum and so lay bare the lateral ventricles ; re- 
moving the necessary parts of the cerebrum, trace out 
the anterior and descending cornua of the ventricles. 

Note 

a. The corpus striatum, a projection into the floor 
of the anterior cornu. 

b. The hippocampus major or cornu Ammonis, a 
considerable projection into the descending cornu. 

c. The choroid plexus of the lateral ventricle, 
lying immediately in front of (6), and continuing 
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in front as far as the commencement of the 
anterior cornu. 

d. Between the corpus striatum and the choroid 
plexus is a ridge which is brought more into 
view by turning back the choroid plexus. This 
is part of the optic thalamus. It forms a larger 
part of the floor of the lateral ventricles in the 
sheep than in the dog. 

14. Turn forwards the choroid plexus, it will be seen that 
it normally overlies a narrow band with a free edge ; 
the part of this band adjoining the hippocampus is 
called the corpus fimbriatum. 

15. Holding up the corpus callosum, the lateral ventri- 
cles will be seen to be separated by a thin membrane, 
the septum lucidum. It is really a double mem- 
brane. Cut through the corpus callosum behind and 
gently turn it forwards, separating it from the septum 
lucidum. In the anterior part of the septum lucidum 
a very small narrow cleft may sometimes be seen; the 
fifth ventricle. 

16. Cut away the corpus callosum, and observe under- 
neath it the body of the fornix. This is a triangular 
lamina, the narrow anterior part of which dips down 
just behind the anterior bend of the corpus callosum. 
Posteriorly it divides into two diverging bundles of 
fibres, the posterior pillars of the fornix^ part of 
which spread out over the hippocampus major, the 
rest forming the corpora fimbriata. This will be 
rendered clearer on turning back the fornix (§ 18). 

17. Trace forwards the choroid plexuses; they will be 
found to dip down and join under the anterior narrow 
part of the fornix through the foramina of Honro* 

13 
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18. Pass the blade of a pair of scissors through the fora* 
mina, and cut through the fornix. Carefully turn 
back the fornix. A yascular membrane, the velum 
interpositnm» will be seen underlying it ; this folds 
round the edge of the fornix to form the choroid 
plexuses. Separate the fornix from the velum ; the 
diverging posterior jullars will now be well seen ; the 
part of the corpus callosum between them is called 
the lyra. The thickened posterior free edge of the 
corpus callosum forms the upper boundary of the 
transverse fissure. 

19. Turn back now the velum interpositum, and note that 
the foramina of Monro form the anterior part of a 
space, the third ventricle, underlying the velum in- 
terpositum and continuous with the lateral ventri- 
cles. Normally the third ventricle is only continuous 
with the lateral ventricles by the foramina of Monro, 
since the thin epithelial layer of the lateral ventricles 
passes from the corpora striata to the fornix, (yver the 
choroid plexus. In separating the velum posteriorly, 
note two projections downwards into a median fissure, 
the choroid plexuses of the third ventricle ; be care- 
ful not to injure a round body, the pineal gland, 
situated immediately in front of the corpora quadri- 
gemina. 

20. In the surface now exposed, observe 

a. The anterior pillmrs of the fornix, two vertically 
descending cords into which the anterior part of 
the fornix divides. They descend to the base of 
the biain, and curving round form the external 
part of the corpus albicans. 
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h The anterior cerebral commissure, a small white 
bundle of fibres running transversely in front of 
the anterior pillars of the fornix, and seen 
between them. It connects the corpora striatsu 

c. The central depression or third ventricle. Cut- 
ting away the necessary part on one side, trace 
the passage from this into the infundibulum. 

d. The optic thalami forming the lateral bounda- 
ries of the third ventricle. Trace the optic tracts 
to these. 

e. Proceeding across the third ventricle connecting 
the optic thalami, a bridge of grey matter, the 
middle cerebral commissure. This is very 
easily tom through. 

f. On the inner edge of each optic thalajnus a 
ridge proceeding to the pineal gland ; these are 

the peduncles of the pineal glandi 

g. The small, white, posterior cerebral commissure, 
in front of, though partially covered by, the 
pineal gland. 

21. Cut through the corpus striatum on one side, and 
observe the external layer of grey substance, and the 
central striated appearance from fibres running in 
from the crus cerebri. 

22. Between the optic tracts and the corpora quadri- 
gemina, note two oval bodies, the corpora geniculata^ 
and the band of fibres on either side proceeding from 
the nates, and dipping down under the corpus genicu- 
latum internum to join the optic tracts. 

13—2 
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23. Trace out the passage from the third to the fourth 
ventricle, or aqueduct of Sylvius. It will be found to 
pass beneath the posterior cerebral commissure, and 
the corpora quadrigemina. 

24. Divide the cerebellum by a longitudinal vertical in- 
cision in the median plane ; observe the arborescent 
appearance {arhor vitos) produced by the arrangement 
of the outer grey and inner white substance. Make 
a similar longitudinal section through the middle of 
one of the lateral lobes ; note in the midst of the 
white substance the irregular outline of the grey 
matter of the corpus dentatum. 

25. Divide a sheep’s or a dog’s brain in half, by a longi- 
tudinal section carried carefully through the median 
line, and observe 

The corpus callosum, with its anterior and posterior 
bend, the latter being continuous with the fornix, 
the body of which is seen as a thin layer lying 
beneath the corpus callosum and curving down- 
wards anteriorly towards the corpus albicans as 
the anterior pillars. Since these diverge, they 
will be visible only in part of their course. 

The septum lucidum and the lateral ventricle. 

The transverse fissure; the velum interpositum en- 
tering the transverse fissure, underlying the fornix 
and forming the roof of the third ventricle. 

The aqueduct of Sylvius; the valve of Vieussens 
passing from the corpora quadrigemina and en- 
tering into the median lobe of the cerebellum. 

The pineal gland with its peduncle. 
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The posterior commissure of the cerebrum : it is 
covered by a thin lamina formed by the united 
peduncles of the pineal gland. In the section this 
lamina appears as a band proceeding from that 
body. The large middle commissure, forming a 
considerable portion of the cavity of the third 
ventricle. The anterior commissure, a little 
below the apparent termination of the anterior 
pillar of the fornix. 

The optic tract. 

The pons VaroliL 



LESSON XXVIII. 


DISSECTION OF THE LAKYNX. 


1. It is preferable to obtain a fresb laiynx of a sbeep or 
an ox from the butcher’s; but the spirit-preserved 
laiynx of the dog (Lesson l.) will serve. The larynx 
will probably be obtained with the upper part of 
the oesophagus attached, and surrounded by a mass 
of muscle and connective tissue. 

Having slit up the oesophagus lengthways, turn back 
or cut away the sides and observe the opening into 
the larynx bounded in front by tbe epiglottis, at the 
sides by folds of the mucous membrane, and behind 
by the large converging yellow crests of the arytenoid 
cartilages. On looking down into the larynx the 
opening between the vocal cords, or rima glottidis, 
may be seen at some depth below. Observe that 
the mucous membrane of the oesophagus is continuous 
with that of the larynx. Bend down the epiglottis 
projecting from the front, upper, edge of the larynx, 
and note that the passage to the larynx is then quite 
closed. 

2. From the posterior surface carefully remove tbe 
oesophagus with the pharyngeal muscles. From thp 
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sides dissect away the stemo-thyroid muscle (Lesson L 
§ 24), taking care not to injure the muscle lying 
underneath it (§ 3), and clear away the whole of the 
thyro-hyoid muscle which covers the side of the 
thyroid. The hyoid bone and thyro-hyoidean mem- 
brane may be left. The outlines of the thyroid will 
now come into view, clear away the connective tissue 
until they are quite distinct. Note that 

The thyroid cartilage consists of two lateral laminae, 
which meet in front and diverge behind, and have 
their upper and lower posterior angles prolonged, 
forming the upper and lower cornua. Observe in 
front the rounded projection or Adam’s apple. 

3. Observe the crico-thyroid muscle spoken of above (§ 2); 
dissect it away, noting its attachments. The cricoid 
cartilage will come into view, and it will be seen 
that the muscle in question passes frdm the posterior 
cornu and posterior portion of the lower margin of the 
thyroid, to the front part of the cricoid. Observe 
that below this muscle there is stretching between 
the two cartilages a membrane which limits the move- 
ments of the thyroid. 

4. Observe the articulations of the posterior cornua of 
the thyroid to the cricoid. Disarticulate one cornu, 
cut through the crico-thyroid membrane, and remove 
one half of the thyroid, taking care not to injure any 
of the muscles. Trace out with the finger the outlines 
of the cricoid cartilage. Note that 

It forms a complete ring, which in front is narrow, 
and is covered by the edge of the thyroid, but behind 
• is deep and enclosed on either side by the thyroid. 
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5. On the posterior surface of the cricoid note on either 
side of a central ridge two laminse of muscle, the pos- 
terior crico-aijtenoids; cut through their attach- 
ment to the cricoid, and reflecting them from below 
upwards note that they are attached above to the 
external angles of two cartilages, the arytenoid 
cartilages, placed on the posterior upper edge of the 
cricoid cartilage. 

6. Carefully clear away the tissue from the back of the 
arytenoid cartilages above the cricoid, and observe on 
the posterior surface of the former the aiytenoid 
mus^; cutting it through the middle, which in the 
sheep is frequently tendinous, reflect it on either 
side; it will be seen to be attached to the back of 
each arytenoid cartilage ; the posterior surface of the 
aiytenoid cartilage will now be laid bare, and its 
articulation with the cricoid cartilage can be made 
out. 

7. Looking at the laiynx where the thyroid has been cut 
away, observe the lateral crico-arytenoid muscle. 
Cut away its attachment to the lateral portion of the 
upper maigin of the cricoid, and, reflecting it, observe 
that it passes backwards and upwards from the cricoid 
to be inserted into the arytenoid cartilage just in 
front of the insertion of the posterior crico-arytenoid. 

8. Clearing away the fat and connective tissue from 
the side of the laiynx, observe the tiiyro-arytenoid 
muscle stretching across from the thyroid in front 
to the arytenoid behind. Cut it through in the 
middle and reflect both ends. Note its origin from 
the angle of the thyroid and its insertion into the 
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lateral surface of the aiytenoid in front of the in« 
sertion of the lateral crico-arytenoid, 

Bemove the muscle altogether, and observe the lateral 
surface of the arytenoid cartilage. 

9. Cut away on the same side the underlying mucous 
membrane; the interior of the larynx will now be 
laid open. On the opposite side the indistinct vocal 
cord will be seen passing as a pale band of tissue 
from the anterior angle of the arytenoid cartilage to 
the angle of the thyroid. The inner or medium 
surfaces of the arytenoid cartilages will be seen to 
bound a large oval space, called the respiratory 
space. 

10. Clear away on one side any muscle or connective 
tissue still attached to the arytenoid cartilage, and 
observe more fully its shape, noting particularly, 
the anterior projection or processus vocalis, the pos- 
terior lateral projection or processus muscularis, and 
the articulation with the cricoid. 

11. Dissect from the inside the thyro-arytenoid muscle 
of the opposite side, and observe more carefully its 
attachments (§ 8). 

The larynx of the sheep differs materially from that of 
man, by the indistinctness of the vocal cords, by the 
absence of the false vocal cords and ventricles of the 
larynx, and by the peculiar crested conformation of 
the arytenoid cartilages. 


DEMONSTRATION. 
The use'of the laryngoscope. 



LESSON XXIX. 


TISSUES OF REPRODUCTION* 


Jl Ovaby. 

1. Prepare sections of mammalian ovary, hardened in 
chromic acid or in potassium bichromate. Let some 
of the sections be longitudinal, and others transverse. 
Be careful that the sections are especially thin at the 
periphery of the organ. Stain some of the sections 
and mount in Canada balsam; mount others un> 
stained in glycerine. 

Esamine with No. 3 or 4 objective and observe 

a. The fibrous ‘medullary’ portion or staroma, radi- 
ating from the hiltlS, and forming the greater 
portion of the organ, especially in the case of 
young animals. 

b. The cortical layer, consisting of small Gfraaffian 
f ol Uclw, and forming a zone immediately under- 
neath the fibrous investment or tunica albuginea 
along the whole periphery except at the hilus. 

e. Larger (older) Graaffian follicles which have sunk 
into the substance of the stroma, and are thus at 
some* distance from the surfiiceu 
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Most of the larger Graaffian follicles will be 
empty; in the moderate-sized or smaller ones 
may be seen a transparent nuclear-looking body, 
the ovum. Do not confound a small Graaffian 
follicle with an ovum. 

d. If the ovary be not that of a young animal a 
considerable portion of the stroma may be taken 
up by a corpus luteum. This will appear as a 
circular mass of tissue more opaque than the 
rest of the stroma, frequently containing pigment 
and exhibiting a radiating structure. The ap- 
pearances however of the corpora lutea differ 
according to their age. 

2. Examine, with a high power, the cortical layer. If 
the sections already prepared are not sufficiently thin, 
prepare others taken through the cortical substance 
only. Observe, passing from the surface inwards, 

а. The superficial epithelium (germinal epithelium) 
consisting of a single layer of short columnar 
cells. 

б. Immediately beneath this, a thin fibrous layer, 

the tunica albuginea^ with the bundles of con- 
nective tissue arranged both longitudinally and 
transversely. The lower portions of this pass 
gradually into the stroma. 

c. The etroxnai having a fibrous appearance, but 
more irregular than and largely composed of 
spindle-shaped cells. 

d. The smaller Graaffian follicles. In these will be 
seen 

a. The oynm, a spherical and transparent mass 
of protoplasni, containing some fat granules. 
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It has no distinct odl-wall. Within it lies a 
comparatively lai^ge, also transparent nucleus, 
the genmnal vesicle. 

A layer of columnar epithelium immediately 
surrounding the ovum and lining the follicle ; 
this is the membrana granulosa. 

e. The larger Graaffian follicles. In these will be 
seen 

CL A fibrous investment of the follicle : the tunica 
or theca foUicularis. 

A lining of epithelium more than one cell deep. 

7 * At one spot this epithelium is collected into 
a mass, the cumulus proUgerus^ in the midst 
of which is embedded 

A The ovum, with its cell-substance or vitellus 
more distinctly granular, and its germinal 
vesicle marked with a nucleolar looking spot, 
the germinal spot In these follicles the ovum 
has a distinct investing membrane, which in 
some is much thickened, so as to form a zcmi 
pellucida. From this the vitellus frequently 
shrinks in the process of hardening. The cells 
of the cumulus which lie next to this mem- 
brane are frequently arranged in a radiating 
manner. 

e. The rest of the follicle is filled with fluid. 

3. Tease out in weak glycerine a thin and small section of 
the more superficial stroma. Observe, intermingled 
with the ordinary connective tissue and blood-vessels, 
the abundant spindle-shaped fibres. 
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4. Tease out in weak glycerine a thin section taken from 
the centre of a corpus luteum. Observe 

a. Cells similar in character to epithelium-cells> 
often large and loaded with pigment and fatty 
granules. (Crystals of hsematoidin may be seen.) 

5. Cells similar to white-blood or lymph-corpuscles. 

c. Spindle and other shaped cells : developing con- 
nective tissue. 

The appearances will vary much according to the 
age of the corpus luteum. 

6. In some of the sections taken near the hilus there 
may be seen (dog, cat) lying in the stroma groups of 
tubules, lined with a short cubical or flattened epi- 
thelium, and cut at various angles. These are the 
tubules of the parovarium. 

6. Take the fresh ovary of a sheep or large dog ; observe 
the bulgings due to the. more or less ripe GraaiBGian 
folliclea Holding the ovary over a glass slide, care- 
fully prick the most prominent follicle and receive 
the contents on a glass slide. Examine withmt a 
cover slip, with simple lens or low objective. If the 
ovum is present it will at once be recognized. When 
found carefully cover with a cover slip, inserting a 
ring of thin paper in order to avoid pressure^ and 
examine with a higher power. Observe 

a. The thick zona pellucida, with double contour 
(and radiating striation). 

5. The granular vitellus. 
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28, Trace out the passage from the third to the fourth 
ventricle, or aqueduct of Sylvius. It will be found to 
pass beneath the posterior cerebral commissure, and 
the corpora quadrigemina. 

24*. Divide the cerebellum by a longitudinal vertical in- 
cision in the median plane ; observe the arborescent 
appearance (arbor vitco) produced by the arrangement 
of the outer grey and inner white substance. Make 
a similar longitudinal section through the middle of 
one of the lateral lobes ; note in the midst of the 
white substance the irregular outline of the grey 
matter of the corpus dentatum. 

26. Divide a sheep’s or a dog’s brain in half, by a longi- 
tudinal section carried carefully through the median 
line, and observe 

The corpus callosum, with its anterior and posterior 
bend, the latter being continuous with the fornix, 
the body of which is seen as a thin layer lying 
beneath the corpus callosum and curving down- 
wards anteriorly towards the corpus albicans as 
the anterior pillars. Since these diverge, they 
will be visible only in part of their course. 

The septum lucidum and the lateral ventricle. 

The transverse fissure; the velum interpositum en- 
tering the transverse fissure, underlying the fornix 
and forming the roof of the third ventricle. 

The aqueduct of Sylvius; the valve of Vieussens 
passing from the corpora quadrigemina and en- 
tering into the median lobe of the cerebellum. 

The pineal gland with its peduncle. 
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The posterior commissure of the cerebrum : it is 
covered by a thin lamina formed by the united 
peduncles of the pineal gland. In the section this 
lamina appears as a band proceeding from that 
body. The large middle commissure, forming a 
considerable portion of the cavity of the third 
ventricle. The anterior commissure, a little 
below the apparent termination of the anterior 
pillar of the fomis. 

The optic tract. 

The pons VaroliL 



LESSON XXVIII. 


DISSECTION OF THE LAEYNX. 


1. It is preferable to obtfun a fresh larynx of a sheep or 
an ox from the butcher’s; hut the spirit-preserved 
larynx of the dog (Lesson l.) will seiTe. The larynx 
will probably he obtained with the upper part of 
the oesophagus attached, and surrounded by a mass 
of muscle and connective tissue. 

Having slit up the oesophagus lengthways, turn hack 
or cut away the sides and observe the opening into 
the larynx hounded in front by the epiglottis, at the 
sides by folds of the mucous membrane, and behind 
by the large converging yellow crests of the arytenoid 
cartilages. On looking down into the larynx the 
opening between the vocal cords, or rima glottidis, 
may be seen at some depth below. Observe that 
the mucous membrane of the oesophagus is continuous 
with that of the larynx. Bend down the epiglottis 
projecting from the front, upper, edge of the larynx, 
and note that the passage to the larynx is then quite 
closed. 

2. From the posterior surface carefully remove the 
oesophagus with the pharyngeal muscles. From thp 
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sides dissect away the stemo-thyroid muscle (Lesson I. 
§ 24), taking care not to injure the muscle lying 
underneath it (§ 3), and clear away the whole of the 
thyro-hyoid muscle which covers the side of the 
thyroid. The hyoid bone and thyro-hyoidean mem- 
brane may be left. The outlines of the thyroid will 
now come into view, clear away the connective tissue 
until they are quite distinct Note that 

The thyroid cartila^^e consists of two lateral laminse, 
which meet in front and diverge behind, and have 
their upper and lower posterior angles prolonged, 
forming the upper and lower cornua. Observe in 
front the roimded projection or Adam's apple. 

3. Observe the crico-thyroid muscle spoken of above (§ 2); 
dissect it away, noting its attachments. The cricoid 
cartilage will come into view, and it will be seen 
that the muscle in question passes frdm the posterior 
cornu and posterior portion of the lower margin of the 
thyroid, to the front part of the cricoid. Observe 
that below this muscle there is stretching between 
the two cartilages a membrane which limits the move- 
ments of the thyroid. 

4. Observe the articulations of the posterior cornua of 
the thyroid to the cricoid. Disarticulate one cornu, 
cut through the crico-thyroid membrane, and remove 
one half of the thyroid, taking care not to injure any 
of the muscles. Trace out with the finger the outlines 
of the cricoid cartilage. Note that 

It forms a complete ring, which in front is narrow, 
and is covered by the edge of the thyroid, but behind 
. is deep and enclosed on either side by the thyroid. 
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5, On the posterior surface of the cricoid note on either 
side of a central ridge two laminss of muscle, the pos* 
terior crico^axytenoids; cut through their attach- 
ment to the cricoid, and reflecting them from below 
upwards note that they are attached above to the 
external angles of two cartilages, the arytenoid 
cartilages, placed on the posterior upper edge of the 
cricoid cartilage, 

6. Carefully clear away the tissue from the back of the 
arytenoid cartilages above the cricoid, and observe on 
the posterior surface of the former the arytenoid 
muscle; cutting it through the middle, which in the 
sheep is frequently tendinous, reflect it on either 
side; it will be seen to be attached to the back of 
each arytenoid cartilage ; the posterior surface of the 
arytenoid cartilage will now be laid bare, and its 
articulation with the cricoid cartilage can be made 
out, 

7. Looking at the larynx where the thyroid has been cut 
away, observe the lateral crico«aiytenoid muscle. 
Cut away its attachment to the lateral portion of the 
upper margin of the cricoid, and, reflecting it, observe 
that it passes backwards and upwards from the cricoid 
to be inserted into the arytenoid cartilage just in 
front of the insertion of the posterior crico-arytenoid. 

8, Clearing away the and connective tissue from 
the side of the larynx, observe the thyro-aryteuoid 
muscle stretching across from the thyroid in front 
to the arytenoid behind. Cut it through in the 
middle and reflect both ends. Note its origin from 
the angle of the thyroid and its insertion into the 
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lateral surface of the arytenoid in front of the in- 
sertion of the lateral crico-arytenoid. 

Remove the muscle altogether, and observe the lateral 
surface of the arytenoid cartilaga 

9. Cut away on the same side the underlying mucous 
membrane; the interior of the larynx will now be 
laid open. On the opposite side the indistinct vocal 
cord will be seen passing as a pale band of tissue 
from the anterior angle of the arytenoid cartilage to 
the angle of the thyroid. The inner or medium 
surfaces of the arytenoid cartilages will be seen to 
bound a large oval space, called the respiratory 
space. 

10. Clear away on one side any muscle or connective 
tissue still attached to the arytenoid cartilage, and 
observe more fully its shape, noting particularly, 
the anterior projection or processus vocalis, the pos- 
terior lateral projection or processus muscularis, and 
the articulation with the cricoid. 

11. Dissect from the inside the thyro-arytenoid muscle 
of the opposite side, and observe more carefully its 
attachments (§ 8). 

The larynx of the sheep diflTers materially from that of 
man, by the indistinctness of the vocal cords, by the 
absence of the false vocal cords and ventricles of the 
larynx, and by the peculiar crested conformation of 
the arytenoid cartilages. 


DEMONSTRATION. 
The use 'of the laryngoscope. 



LESSON XXIX. 


TISSUES OF EEPEODUCTION* 


A . Ovabt. 

1. Prepare sections of mammalian ovary, hardened in 
chromic acid or in potassium bichromate. Let some 
of the sections be longitudinal, and others transverse. 
Be careful that the sections are especially thin at the 
periphery of the organ. Stain some of the sections 
and mount in Canada balsam; mount others tm> 
stained in glycerine. 

Examine with No. 3 or 4 objective and observe 

a. The fibrous 'medullary’ portion or gtroma, radi- 
ating from the hilns, and forming the greater 
portion of the organ, especially in the case of 
young animals. 

b. The cortical layer, consisting of small Graafliail 
foUides, and forming a zone immediately under- 
neath the fibrous investment or tunica aUmginea 
along the whole periphery except at the hilus. 

C . Larger (older) GraafiSan follicles which have sunk 
into the substance of the stroma, and are thus at 
some' distance from the sutfiscei. 
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Most of tho larger Graaffiau follicles will be 
empty; in. the moderate-sized or smaller ones 
may be seen a transparent nuclear-looking body, 
the ovmn. Do not confound a small Graaffian 
follicle with an ovum. 

If the ovary be not that of a young animal a 
considerable portion of the stroma may be taken 
up by a corpUB luteum. This will appear as a 
circular mass of tissue more opaque than the 
rest of the stroma, frequently containing pigment 
and exhibiting a radiating structure. The ap- 
pearances however of the corpora lutea differ 
according to their age. 

2. Examine, with a high power, the cortical layer. If 
the sections already prepared are not sufficiently thin, 
prepare others taken through the cortical substance 
only. Observe, passing from the surface inwards, 

a. The superficial epithelium (germinal epitheUum) 
consisting of a single layer of short columnar 
cells. 

h. Immediately beneath this, a thin fibrous layer, 
the tunica albuginea, with the bundles of con- 
nective tissue arranged both longitudinally and 
transversely. The lower portions of this pass 
gradually into the stroma. 

c. The stromai having a fibrous appearance, but 
more irregular than &, and largely composed of 
spindle-shaped cells. 

The smaller Graaffian follicles. In these will be 
seen 

(u The ovum, a spherical and transparent mass 
of protoplasn^ containing some &t granules. 
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It has no distinct cell-^waU. Within it lies a 
comparatively large, also transparent nucleus, 
the germinal vesicle. 

/ 8 . A layer of columnar epithelium immediately 
surrounding the ovum and lining the follicle ; 
this is the membrana grannlosa. 

e. The larger Graaffian follicles. In these will be 
seen 

a. A fibrous investment of the follicle : the tunica 
or theca follicularis. 

/5. A lining of epithelium more than one cell deep. 

7 . At one spot this epithelium is collected into 
a mass, the ctunnlus proligeros, in the midst 
of which is embedded 

S. The ovum, with its cell-substance or vitellus 
more distinctly granular, and its germinal 
vesicle marked with a nucleolar looking spot, 
the germinal spot. In these follicles the ovum 
has a distinct investing membrane, which in 
some is much thickened, so as to form a zotui 
pelludda. From this the vitellus frequently 
shrinks in the process of hardening. The cells 
of the cumulus which lie next to this mem- 
brane are frequently arranged in a radiating 
manner. 

e. The rest of the follicle is filled with fluid. 

3. Tease out in weak glycerine a thin and small section of 
the more superficial stroma. Observe, intermingled 
with the ordinary connective tissue and blood-vessels, 
the abundant spindle-shaped fibres* 
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Tease out in weak glycerine a thin section taken £rom 

the ceniare of a corpus luteum. Observe 

а. Cells similar in char^ter to epithelium-cells, 
often large and loaded with pigment and fatty 
granules. (Crystals of hsematoidin may be seen.) 

б, Cells similar to white-blood or lymph-corpuscles. 

c. Spindle and other shaped cells : developing con- 
nective tissue. 

The appearances will vary much according to the 
age of the corpus luteum. 


In some of the sections taken near the hilus there 
may be seen (dog, cat) lying in the stroma groups of 
tubules, lined with a short cubical or flattened epi- 
thelium, and cut at various angles. These are the 
tubules of the paxovarium. 

Take the fresh ovary of a sheep or large dog ; observe 
the bulgings due to the. more or less ripe Graaffian 
follicles. Holding the ovary over a glass slide, care- 
fully prick the most prominent follicle and receive 
the contents on a glass slide. Examine withmt a 
caver slip, with simple lens or low objective. If the 
ovum is present it will at once be recognized. When 
found carefully cover with a cover slip, inserting a 
ring of thin paper in order to avoid pressure, and 
examine with a higher power. Observe 

a. The thick zona pellucida, with double contour 
(and radiating striation). 

3. The granular vitellus. 
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c. The transparent germinal veside, with its ger- 
minal spot. If the foUide be quite ripe these 
may have disappeared, 

d. The cells of the cumulus proligerus attached all 
> round the zona pellucida. 


Testis. 

1. Take a small mammalian testis, e,g. of guinea-pig or 
rat, which has been hardened in Muller’s fluid, 
and cut longitudinal sections through the testis and 
globus major of the epididymis. Observe with ob- 
jective No. 3 or 4. 

a. The tunica vagmalis propria^ which is round 
the greater part of the testis firmly connected 
with the underlying tissue, and is hence called 
the tunica adnata. It separates from the testis 
near the epididymis. 

h. The tunica albuginea, the thick investment 
proper of the testis; near the epididymis it is 
very much thickened, forming the corpus High- 
mori; towards this radiate bands of connective 
tissue from the rest of the albuginea, forming 
the septula testis and so dividing it into lobules. 

c. The tubuli seminiferi, contorted and anasto- 
mosing tubes occupying the lobular spaces ; near 
the corpus Highmori the tubes unite, and the 
tubes so formed, the vasa recta, have a short, 
tolerably straight course ; in the corpus Highmori 
they anastomose with one another, forming the 
rete testis; from the outer edge of this may be 
seen one or two larger tubes, the vasa efferentia,* 
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“wliich originate from the rete and open into a 
still larger tube^ the canal of the 6pidid]rnii8* 

2. Cut thin sections of the lobular part of the testis 

of a dog, and observe with a high power 

a. The tunica vaginalis, consisting of fine fibrous 
connective tissue, having externally a single 
layer of tessellated epithelium. 

1. The tunica albuginea, of coarser connective tissue, 
with numerous blood-vessels running in it, and in 
the septula testis. 

c. The intermediate tissue between the tubuli 
seminiferi. In the dog this is small in amount, 
and consists mainly of fine connective tissue con- 
taining numerous connective-tissue corpuscles, 
and of blood-capillaries. 

d. The tubuli seminiferi. In these note 

0 . A tunica adventitia of elongated and branch- 
ing cells. 

)9. A membrana propria. 

7 . The cells filling the tubes, to a greater or less 
extent, so that there is no distinct lumen. 
They are for the most part polyhedral from 
compression, with large nuclei staining deeply 
with hsematoxylin, and small nucleoli. Other 
forms of cell may be seen, 

S. The spermatozoa, lying generally in bunches ; 
the heads staining deeply. The method of 
development of these from the cells in the 
seminal tubes is still a matter of dispute. 
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3. Cat sections of the lobular part of the testis of a pig, 
cat^ or rat, and observe that 

The tissue surrounding the tubuli seminiferi or inter- 
mediate tissue differs from the corresponding 
tissue of the dog’s testis in containing a large 
number of polyhedral cells with round nuclei, 
not unlike hepatic cells. 

4. Tease out in water a small fragment from a piece of 
testis that has been treated with osmic acid 1 p. c. for 
twenty-four hours, and observe more particularly the 
characters of the cells. 

5. Cut a section through the corpus Highmori, and 
observe that 

а. The tubuli form a network of passages without 
distinct walls. 

б. The passages are lined with tabular or cubical 
epithelium. 

6. Cut a transverse section through the globus major of 
the epididymis, and note both in the vasa efferentia 
and in the canal of the epididymis, 

a. The external fibrous coat. 

I, The circular muscular coat, 

0 . The basement membrane. 

d. The epithelium, consisting of cylindrical ciliated 
cells, with two or more rows of small cells be- 
tween them and the basement membrane. In 
the canal of the epididymis the cylindrical cells 
axe long and slender. 
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e. The distinct lumen. 

I# 

f. The mass of spermatozoa, occupying in some 
cases the lumen* 

7. Cut a transverse section of the vas deferens* Note 
a. The external fibrous coat. 

i. The muscular coat of three layers, two longitu- 
dinal and one circular, the latter being the most 
developed. 

c. The ciliated columnar epithelium. 

8. Cut in half the fresh testis of a rat, and gently press 
the cut surface on a glass slide. Observe the sperma- 
tozoa, each consisting of 

а. An ovoid head. 

б. A long tapering tail. 

c. A short intermediate part. 

Note that the spermatozoa move by a whip-like 
movement of their tails. 

9. Observe in like manner the spermatozoa of a frog. 
In Rana temporaria there is no head, but only a 
long thread of protoplasm. 


L, 
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N^otes on the use of the Microscope \ 

See that the tube of the microscope moves easily, but not 
too easily, up and down. It should be occasionally rubbed 
round with a little olive-oil, and the oil then wiped ott* 
with a dry cloth. 

With a piece of chamois leather or silk, remove any dust 
that may be on the lenses of the eye-piece or on the 
lower lens of the objective. If by accident the objective 
has been smeared with glycerine, stream it with water fi*om 
a wash-bottle, and wipe it dry with chamois leather : if 
with Canada balsam, place on it a drop of chlorofonn, and 
rub gently, repeating till the balsam is quite removed : 
tliis must be done very cautiously, since the lenses ai‘e 
sometimes fixed in with Canada balsam. 

All unnecessary mbbing of lenses however should be avoided ; 
hence take care to put them away after they have been 
used. 

It is advisable for the student not to unscrew the scpamte 
lenses of a high objective; when however the dimness 
of an object under observation renders it necessaiy to 
do so, care must be taken not to remove the black coating 

^ The microBcope to which reference is made in the text is Hartnack’s 
Stativ III. with oculars 2 or 4 and objectives 3 or 4 and 7 or 8. Nearly 
corresponding to this on Zeiss’ model is Stativ 111'*, no. 20 with oculars 2 
and 4, objectives A and D. 
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on the inside of the tube in cleaning the lenses, and 
when cleaned to restore them in proper order, to their 
previous positions. 

With No, 4 objective, twist down the microscope-tube till 
it is about a quarter of an inch from the object ; then 
looking through the eye-piece, twist the tube upwards till 
the specimen is in focus. 

With objective No. 7, lower the tube till it is J of an inch 
from the object, and then slowly twist the tube down, 
moving the slide about, till the object just becomes fusible, 
then focus by means of the fine adjustment. 

Pii'ect sunlight must not be used to illuminate the field; in 
selecting a permanent position to work with the microscoi>e, 
it is best, if possible, to face the north, — or if this is not 
practicable, to have the light on the left-hand side. 

With high powers, use the corresponding small diaphragm ; 
otherwise although the field may look brighter, the outlines 
of the cells, etc. will not be so well defined. 

The student should accustom himself to keep both eyes open 
when using the microscope, and to use either the right or 
the left eye for looking at specimens. The fatigue of 
microscope work is thus veiy much lessened. It generally 
requires a little practice to keep both eyes open, but a few 
minutes trial every time that the microscope is used will 
soon overcome the difficulty. 

When an object appears dim, it may be caused by some fault 
in the si)ecimen itself, or by the object-glass not being 
clean. In the latter case the dimness remains, whether the 
object is in focus or not. Dust upon the eye-piece can be 
recognized by the outlines of the particles appearing well 
defined j they do not look dim and diffuse. 

Observation of Fresh Tissues. 

There are but few of the tissues of the body, which in^the 
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fresh state are sufficiently consistent and firm to allow tliin 
sections to be cut with the razor. 

This, how'ever, is of no very great importance, since the main 
end of observing the fresh tissue is to ascei*tain to what 
extent the various hardening and staining agents, which 
enable one or another constituent part of the tissue to bo 
clearly seen, alter the tissue components. By taking a 
small piece of a tissue, and teasing it out carefully in a 
normal solution, enough can generally be gathered of the 
normal ajipearances to judge whether the reagents used 
cause any structural modification, or simply bring more 
clearly to view already existing outlines. 

With tolerably firm bodies, e.g, the kidney, it is best to cut 
as thin sections as possible with a razor, either not moist- 
ened at all, or covered with normal saline solution, and 
observe one section under the microscope, mounted in some 
normal solution, whilst another is carefully teased out. 

With structures too yielding to cut sections, a piece should 
either be snipped off, as with the villi of the small intestine, 
with a fine pair of scissors, or a strip tom ofif with a for- 
ceps, as with the coat of an artery, and then teased out. 

There are certain fluids which, when fresh, cause very slight 
changes in die tissues; they more or less resemble the 
fluids with which the tissues in the body are surrovmded. 

These normal fluids are 

a. The aqueous humour of the eye. 
h. Blood-serum. 

If, then, a fresh tissue is to be observed from e.g. a rabbit, 
the cornete should be punctured to obtain the aqueous 
humour, or the blood should be allowed to clot in a flat 
vessel, to obbiin the serum. In one of these fluids the 
tissues sliould be mounted. 
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c. Normal saline solution. 

This may be prepared by dissolving 7.5 grm. of sodic chloride 
in 1000 cc. of distilled water* 

d. Iodised serum. 

Iodine is sometimes added to serum to preserve it, so that 
it may be at hand when required ; serum thus iodized is, 
however, far less a ‘normaP fluid than the others. It may be 
prepared by dropping a few crystals of iodine into fresh 
serum, and shaking occasionally. The fluid should be of a 
light brown colour. 

Teasing. 

Be careful to take a small piece only: it should be viewed 
with a low power before teasing, to ascertain the geueml 
relation of the pai*ts, and hence to guide the teasing : 
thus, if it consists of j)arallel fibres, with one needle fix 
the piece at one corner and draw the other needle through 
it in the direction of the fibres ; in teasing out to show 
special objects, e.g. ganglion-cells, the arrangement of the 
paiis should be particularly noticed under a low power. 

In teasing, it is important to place the slide on an appropriate 
ground ; if the object is clear, the slide should be placed on 
a piece of black })aper, if it is dark, on a piece of white 
paper. Stained sections should also be teased out against 
a white or grey ground. 

Dissociating Fluids. 

These are fluids which, whilst preserving certain parts of 
a tissue, dissolve or partially dissolve others, so tliat the 
former can be isolated by teasing or shaking. As a rule 
the piece of tissue so treated should be only a few mm. 
square.' 

Weak iodized serum of a light brown colour is in most cases 
the best. As the tissue absorbs the iodine, a little strongly 
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iodized serum should be added ; or the fluid renewed. 
The tissue may often be teased out after one day; but 
a longer time may be necessary. 

Chromic acid *02 p. c. is useful for nerve-cells in spinal cord. 

Midler^ 8 fluid answers well for olfiEWjtory mucous membrane, 
stomach, kidney. 

Weak spirit 36 p. c. is frequently used for isolating epithelial 
cells. 

Baryta water, for tendons, &c. • 

Osmic acid *1 to 1 p. c. is a dissociating fluid of general appli- 
cation ; it has the advantage of altering the normal appear- 
ances very slightly. 

There are various other dissociating fluids, but the above will 
be sufficient to illustrate their use to the beginner. 

ECakdening akd Hardening Agents. 

Greneral Directions. 

The tissue should be removed from the body to the hardening 
agent as soon as possible after the death of the animal. 

Be careful to divide the tissue to be hardened into small 
pieces before placing in the hardening fluid. As a nile 
the pieces should not be more than 3 to 4 mm. square. 

In all cases where a tissue is put in a fluid to harden or 
have lime-salts extracted from it, the fluid in which it 
is placed should be relatively abundant, e. g, 15 to 20 
times the volume of the tissue ; it should be renewed after 
a time varying from 12 to 24 hours. 

After the substance has been hardened it should be trans- 
ferred to weak alcohol, e,g. 50 p.c. and there be left for 
two days. 

It should then be placed in a little stronger alcohol, e,g, 
70 p.c., and left for one day ; and finally placed in 90 p.c. 
till required for sections. 
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This method aiiswers fairly in most cases, but it is more satis- 
&ctory, especially with chromic-acid specimens, to change 
the 60 p. c. alcohol every day, till on being left for twenty- 
four hours the alcohol remains uncoloured. Tissues per- 
meated with chromic acid are not stained by carmine or 
hfiematoxylin ; moreover chromic acid is not soluble or but 
very slightly in strong alcohol, hence the repeated change 
of the 60 p.c. In particular cases the tissues should be 
transferred from 90 p. c. to absolute alcohol. 

The tissues should be placed in a flat short bottle to harden, 
rather than a narrow high one ; and they must be kept 
cool, especially when they are first removed from the body 
to a hardening agent. 

Preparation of Solutions. 

In making solutions containing a definite per centage of 
hardening or other substance, remember that 1 cc. of 
water at 4°C. and 760 mm. pressure weighs exactly 1 grm., 
and that under the ordinary variations of temperatme 
and pressure it may be taken always to weigh 1 grm.; 
a 6 per cent solution of {e,g.) ammonium bichromate 
may therefore be made by dissolving 5 grm. of the salt 
in 95 cc. t.c. 95 grm. of distilled water, the resulting 
mixture must weigh 100 grm. of which 6 are ammonium 
bichromate, hence it is a 6 p. c. solution ; and a *6 solution 
of gold chloride by dissolving *5 grm. of the salt in 99 ’6 
cc. of distilled water. 

Since it is not important to have the solution exactly 5 p. c. 
or *5 p. c,, it is usual to take 100 cc. of water in the above 
and other cases. 

A solution of any given percentage can easily be dihited 
to one of a lower percentage: thus, if it is required to 
dilate a 5 p.c. solution of ammonium bichromate to a 
2 p. c. solution; 100 parts of the 2 p. c. solution contain 2 
parts of the salt, therefore 260 parts of the 2 p. c. solution 
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contain 5 parts of the salt, but 100 parts of the 6 p. c. 
solution contain 5 parts of the salt, henceby diluting the 
100 to 250 parts the 2 p. c. solution is obtained. 

Chromic Acid. 

Dissolve 10 grm. in 1000 cc. of distilled water. 

The *5 solution is that most frequently used ; it is easily 
prepared at any time from the above 1 p. c. solution by 
diluting with an equal volume of water. 

For acting on bone and teeth, 1 cc. of nitric acid may be added 
to the above; the action is much more rapid, but care 
must be taken to transfer to alcohol as soon as the salts 
are extracted. 

Chromic acid hardens the tissues by an action analogous to 
tanning ; but renders them, if they are left in it too long, 
brittle and friable. 

Potassium Bichromate. 

The 1 p. c. solution is the most useful. Dissolve 10 grm. 
of the salt in 1000 cc. distilled water. 

Ammonium Bichromate. 

Dissolve 50 grm. ammonium bichi’omate in 1000 cc. distilled 
water. This gives a 5 p. c. solution. 

Muller’s fluid. 

Dissolve 25 grms. of potassic bichromate and 10 grms. of 
sodic sulphate in 1000 cc. of water. 

Picric acid. (Kleinenberg s method.) 

Make a cold saturated solution of picric acid, and to 
100 cc. of this add 2 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid; 
filter, and to the filtrate add 300 cc. of distilled water. 

Tissues should be left in this for a comparatively short time, 
varying from three hours to ten, with the exception of 
bone, which requires some days, since there are lime salts 
to be extracted. 
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Osmicacid. 

A 1 p. c, solution of this is the most useful. To avoid reduc- 
tion of the osmic acid gi*eat care should be taken to obtain 
•pwre water. The bottle should be washed out with sul- 
phuric acid and then with distilled water. If the osmic 
acid turns dark it must be covered with black paper or 
kept in the dark. 

Most tissues are sufficiently hardened by a stay of twenty-four 
hours in 1 p. c. osmic acid to allow of sections being at once 
cut. If not sufficiently hardened, but deeply enough stained, 
they should be transferred to spirit. 

In the presence of organic matter osmic acid is reduced in 
the light. This takes place quickly in the presence of 
fatty substances, so that in a tissue which has been stained 
with osmic acid, the medullated nerve-fibres can be easily 
traced. 

AlcohoL 

Alcohol, besides its general use of completing the hardening 
begun by other fluids, is sometimes used alone. It co- 
agulates the albumin in tissues and then renders them 
more opaque. Absolute alcohol gives the best results. 

Imbedding. 

Take a small piece of tissue only to imbed; of course this 
cannot be done in many cases, where it is desired to make 
out the general relation of the parts of an organ, e.^. the 
eye. 

Before imbedding press the piece of tissue very gently be- 
tween blotting paper, to remove as much as possible of the 
fluid in which it has been placed. Spirit and the other 
hardening agents, if not removed, cool the imbedding mix- 
ture immediately round the tissue, and not mixing with 
it, prevent any adherence between the mixture and the 
tissue : with spirit specimens the excess of fluid should not 
be removed till the imbedding substance, etc. is ready, 
since the spirit rapidly evaporates, and the tissue dries. , 
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If it is desired that the imbedding substance should not 
only adhere to the outside of the tissue so as to form 
a support for cutting, but should also penetrate its spaces 
and render it firm to cut right through, it should be placed 
in absolute alcohol for about five minutes to remove all 
water, and transferred for about half an hour to oil of 
bergamot. It should then be imbedded in spermaceti and 
castor oil, with which the oil of bergamot mixes. To cause 
a thorough filling up of cavities it is advisable to soak the 
tissue, removed from the oil of bergamot, in the just 
melted imbedding mixture for a minute or two before 
imbedding. 

For the method of imbedding see Lesson iv. § 4. Note also 
that 

Instead of using a block of imbedding mixture, the following 
method will frequently be found usefuL Cut a small 
oblong piece of tolerably stiff paper from the angles toward 
the centre, fold the sides and fasten them together with 
sealing-wax, so that a small box open above is obtained. 
Pour the melting imbedding mixture into this ^ of an 
inch in de^ith and allow it to cool. The tissue to be 
imbedded can then be placed on this and the mixture 
poured over it. 

The imbedding substance should be heated as little as possi- 
ble above its melting point. To keep it at a constant tem- 
pei-ature, a sand-bath heated by a small gas jet may with 
advantage be used. 

When the tissue is moved about to remove air-bubbles, etc. 
in the still liquid imbedding substance, by means of a 
heated needle, bring down the temperature of the needle 
to that of the substance by moving the needle about in 
it before touching the tissue. . * , 

Before cutting sections, cut away as much of the imbedding 
substance around the tissue as possible without causing the 
tissue to become loose. It is easier to cut tliin sections 
when the surface to be cut is small than when it is large. 
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The substance in which different tissues should be imbedded 
varies with the consistency of the tissue. As a rule the 
imbedding substance should be of about the same degree 
of hardness as the tissue. Loose tissues with many cavi- 
ties must generally, in order to obtain satisfactory sections, 
be imbedded in a material which will penetrate the tissue 
and fill up the cavities, spermaceti and castor oil: 
in this case the sections are usually of little value except 
for teasing out, unless the imbedding mixture be removed 
by carbolic acid and turpentine. 

In some cases thin sections may be obtained which may be 
mounted in glycerine by carefully removing the excess of 
fluid from the outside of the tissue, and then imbedding 
it in a mixture which has bub little penetrating power, 
not moving it about to remove air-bubbles. 

If the tissue has been stained before imbedding, and it is in- 
tended to clear it in carbolic acid and turpentine, and mount 
in Canada balsam, the section should be cut with a razor 
wetted with olive oil ; in other cases the razor should be 
wetted with alcohoL 

In preparing the following mixtures, the constituents should 
be placed in a capsule on a sand-bath and kei)t at a tem- 
perature just above melting point for an hour or more, the 
liquid being occasionally stiiTed. 

Paraffin A. 

Solid paraffin 15 grms. 

Liquid paraffin 15 cc. 

This is used to surround the cover-slip in observing the 
amoeboid movements of white blood-corpuscles, on the wai m 
stage. It begins to melt at about 37® C., and thus serves 
as an indication of the limit of temperature that can bo 
used in the observation without injuiy. 

BuraffinB. 


Solid paraffin 30 grm. 
Cocoa butter 10 grm. 
Hog’s lai’d 30 grm. 
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This is a sofl imbedding mixture, melting at a low tempera- 
ture, and not dissolved by carbolic acid and turpentine. It 
does not easily penetrate lissues. 

FaxafBn C. 

Solid paraffin 30 grms. 

Cocoa butter 20 grms. 

Spermaceti 10 grms. 

This is a moderately hard imbedding mixture, soluble in 
carbolic acid and turpentine. 

Faraf&n D. 

Solid paraffin 20 grms. 

Cocoa butter 10 grms. 

Speimaceti 10 grms. 

This is a harder mixture, also soluble in carbolic acid and 
tuq^entine. 

Spermaceti and Castor OiL 

Spermaceti 40 grm. 

Castor oil 10 grm, 

[An excellent mixture is the following : 

Paraffin 2 parts, 

Yaseline 1 part. 

This is transparent enough to enable the position of the 
imbedded tissue to be made out ; it penetrates tissues well, 
is consistent, cuts easily, and is readily soluble in carbolic 
acid and turpentine. 

If a harder imbedding material is required a little more 
paraffin may be added.] 

Staining. 

Hsamatoxylin. (Prepared according to Kleinenberg.) 

1. Take crystallized calcium chloride and add it in excess to 
70 per cent, alcohol; shake well and let it stand. Draw off 
the saturated solution and add alum to excess, shake up 
and let stand. Filter. 
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2. Make a saturated solution of alum in 70 per cent, alcohol 
by the method above given for calcium chloride. Add this 
to the filtmte in 1 iu the proportion of 8 to 1. 

3. To the mixture thus obtained, add drop by drop a saturated 
solution of hsematoxylin in absolute alcohol, till it is a 
moderately dark purple. In dissolving the haunatoxyliii 
in absolute alcohol remember that it is very soluble, and 
use as little as possible of the spirit. 

^ The solution will become considerably darker after some days. 

It may be diluted to any extent required with the mixture of 
(1) and (2), but as a rule a tolerably quick staining is 
preferable. If a section is placed in hjematoxylin for some 
time it must of course be covered up, or the spirit will 
evaporate and the solution become concentrated. In many 
cases it is well to stain a piece of tissue as a whole in 
haematoxylin before imbedding ; a tolembly porous tissue 
natui-ally serves best for this method. A small piece only 
should be taken. 

If a section which it is wished to preserve lias been stained 
too deeply, the colour may be extracted by placing the 
section in dilute acetic acid. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the acetic acid will exert its own proper 
action on the tissue. 

The haematoxylin after it has been used should be put aside 
in a separate bottfe, since after filtmtion it may be used 
again. 

Carmine. (Frey’s method.) 

a. Carmine 0*3 grm. 

Glycerine 30*0 „ 

Alcohol 4-0 „ 

Distilled water 30*0 „ 

Ammonia q. g. 

Add the distilled water to the carmine, and then add dilute 
ammonia drop by drop until the carmine is dissolved, • 
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taking care that the least possible excess is added. If the 
solution smells strongly of ammonia expose it in a flat 
vessel to the sunlight for a day or two. Finally add the 
glyceiine and alcohol, and shake. It should be kept in a 
stoppered bottle, since otherwise the ammonia evaporates 
and the carmine is precipitated. 

It may be diluted with water to any extent required. 

For staining fresh tissue the carmine may be prepared thus : 

6. Mix in a mortar 1 gim. of carmine with a little water into 
a thin paste ; add ammonia, drop by drop, till the whole is 
lake-red, then add 100 cc. of water, and evaporate on a 
water-bath till the excess of ammonia is evaporated off, and 
the carmine begins to be pnecipitated : filter. The excess of 
ammonia must be got rid of, otherwise the staining becomes 
diffuse. 

This solution will not keepdong, and fungi readily grow in it. 

As a rule tissues stain better with carmine when they are 
left in a dilute solution for 12 to 24 hours. 

The following method (Heidcnhain) frequently gives good 
results. 

The sections to be stained are placed in a* watch-glass under a 
bell-jar, with veiy dilute carmine prej^)ared as in (6). Under 
the bell-jar there is also placed a dilute solution of am- 
monium carbonate. Tlie staining is complete in about 
twenty-four hours, 

Picrocarminate of Ammonia or Ficrocarmine, 

Prepare a saturated solution of picric acid, and to it add 
a saturated ammoniacal solution of carmine till a precipitate 
occurs. Evaporate in a water- bath till the volume is 
reduced by four-fifths. Filter, and evajKjrate the filtrate to 
diyness, A crystalline mass of picrocannine is thus ob- 
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tained It dissolves readily in distilled water ; a 1 to 5 
p. c. solution should be made, and further diluted as occar 
sion requires. 

A great deal of the yellow colour may be removed from 
tissues stained with picrocarmine by careful washing with 
water. 

Aniline blue-black 

Dissolve 5 grm. of aniline blue black in 100 cc. of water. 
This may be diluted with water to any strength required. 

It may also be dissolved in 90 p. c. spirit, to stain tissues that 
have been placed in spirit. 

Gold Chloride. 

The method of using this is for ordinary oases sufficiently 
given in the text (Lesson v. B, § 4). 

The foUowing rather complicated method is used by Gerlach 
to trace fine nerve-fibres in the spinal cord. 

The fresh spinal cord is placed from fifteen to twenty days 
in a 1 to 2 per cent, solution of ammonium bichromate at 
a low temperature. 

Sections are cut and placed in a Ol per cent, solution of 
the double chloride of potassium and gold very faintly 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid for ten to twelve hours 
in the dark. They should be then of a pale lilac colour. 

They are washed in hydrochloric acid *05 per cent., and 
then left for ten minutes in a mixture of one part of 
hydrochloric acid to one thousand of sixty per cent, alcohol, 
and finally placed for a few minutes in absolute alcohol, 
cleared and mounted in Canada balsam. The nerve-fibres 
are most distinct in three or four days. 

Silver Nitrate. 

This is used mainly to trace out flat tesselated epithelium, 
such as that of arteries, veins, or lymphatics. By exposure 
to light, the silver is reduced in very flne granules; in a 
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fresh tissue th&t has been placed in nitrate of silver the 
reduction on exposure takes place more readily in the 
homogeneous substance between the cells or ^ cement sub- 
stance’ than in the cells. 

As a consequence, where there is a single layer of cells with 
a small amount of cement between them, the reduced 
silver in this substance marks very distinctly the outlii.e 
of the cella 

The success of silver preparations largely depends upon not 
dragging the tissue, and on washing it well before it u 
exposed to the light. 

The red iction of silver goes on slowly in the other parts of 
the tissue, so that it becomes darker and darker, until it is 
useless; this is rendered less rapid by mounting. 

Mounting. 

Some fresh and nearly all hardened tissues are too opaque 
even in thin sections to enable a satisfactory microscopic 
examination of them to be made. They are accoidingly 
placed in some fluid which will thoroughly penetrate them 
and render them more transparent. 

Glycerine. 

This causes fresh tissues to shrink considerably, since by 
exosmosis the water is drawn out of them ; hence they 
should never be mounted in concentrated glycerine; if, 
however, they are not sufiiciently tiansparent they may be 
mounted in it when diluted with two parts of water. 
Even with hardened tissues it is often better to use the 
dilute fluid. It must be remembered that sections which 
have been in alcohol should be placed in water a shoi-t 
time before mounting in glycerine, otherwise, as alcohol 
and. glycerine do not readily mix, small bubbles of 
alcohol will make their way to the surface and spoil the 
specimen. 

Glycerine, besides clearing the tissue, acts as a preseiwative 
agent ; specimens mounted in it may be kept for a con- 
• L. 15 
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siderable length of time. When it is desired so to pre- 
serve a specimen, care should be taken that the drop of 
glycerine is of such a size that the simple pressure of the 
cover-glass will cause it to spread out just to the edges of 
the cover-slip ; the glass slide round the cover-slip and the 
edges of the cover-slip should be overlaid with tolerably 
consistent Canada balsam. If too large a drop of glycerine 
is taken, so that it spreads out past the edges of the cover- 
slip, the Canada balsam will not stick to the glass. In 
^ this case it is generally less trouble to remount the section 
than to wipe away the glycerine. 

Clearing with Carbolic Acid and Turpentine. 

Add 1 part of carbolic acid to 4 of turpentine. The carbolic 
acid may be replaced by creosote; in this case shake well and 
set aside till the cloudiness, which forms on mixing the 
liquids, disappears. This mixture is used for stained and 
injected sections which it is desired to render very trans- 
parent; they must be mounted in Canada balsam. The 
carbolic acid (or creosote) is the clearing agent, but this 
alone cannot be used since it does not dissolve Canada 
balsam, accordingly turpentine is added, which mixes with 
the acid and also dissolves the balsam. Gently wanning 
in carbolic acid and turpentine hastens the clearing. 

Before mounting sections all superfluous fluid should be re- 
moved by means of a piece of blotting paj)er with the edge 
not tom but cut clean. 

Injected specimens should, as a rule, be cleared with carbolic 
acid and turpentine; if soluble Berlin blue has been used as 
the injection material, it is advisable to leave the sections in 
a little turj>entine in an uncovered watch-glass for a day to 
restore the colour which probably has been weakened by 
alcohol. 

Canada Balsam. 

Put some Canada balsam into a capsule and place it in the 
warm chamber at about 65® C. for twenty-four hours to 
drive off all water. Let it cool and dissolve it in a sm^ 
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quantity of benzole; it should be kept in a bottle with a 
ground glass cap fitting over the neck of the bottle, instead 
of a stopper, as the stopper is apt to become fixed in the 
bottle; the neck of the bottle should be rubbed round with 
lard, to prevent the cap sticking. Dammar may be used 
instead of Canada balsam, 

Canada balsam renders tissues much more transparent than 
glycerine. 

Tissues stained in caimine or any watery solution should be 
placed in absolute alcohol previously to being mounted in 
Canada balsam. It is however most used for tissues which 
have been cleared Avith carbolic acid and turpentine. 

Acetate of Potash. 

A saturated solution of this is often used to mount osmic acid 
specimens in. 

General Directions. 

Fresh specimens should be teased out or examined in normal 
solutions. 

Osmic acid specimens should be teased out in the fluid itself 
or in water. 

Potassium bichromate and ammonium bichromate specimens 
should be teased out in the fluid itself or in water; dilute 
glycerine may also be used, but is commonly not necessary. 

Chromic acid specimens should be teased out in water or dilute 
glycerine. 

Sections hardened in potassium bichromate, chromic acid, &c, 
when unstained should be mounted in glycerine. 

Wlien stained they should be mounted in glycerine or cleared 
and mounted in Canada balsam. 

Gold chloride specimens should be mounted in glycerine and 
kept in the dark. 

Silver nitrate specimens should be cleared and mounted in 
Canada balsam. 


15—2 
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Keyer mount in glycerine sections cleared with creosote and 
turpentine. 


Chemical Beagents. 

MiUon’s reagent. 

Weigh out 50 grins, of purified mercury and an equal weight 
of pure strong nitric acid. Place the mercury in a flask in 
the closed chamber, add the nitric acid to it, and leave the 
mixture as long as any chemical action continues. If all 
the mercury is not dissolved warm it gerUly to complete 
the solution. 

Add then to it twice its volume of water, and place aside for 
some hours; a white crystalline precipitate will fedl; the 
supernatant fluid is Millon’s reagent. 

FeUing’s fluid. 

(a) Dissolve 34-65 grm. of pure crystallized cupric sulphate 
in about 160 cc. of distilled water. 

(5) Dissolve also 173 grm. of pure crystallised potassic-sodic 
tartrate in 600 to 700 grm. of sodic hydrate sp. gr. 1’12. 

Add [a) to (5) stirring well to cause a thorough mixture, and 
dilute with distilled water to a litre. 

Fehling’s fluid should be fresh made whenever it is required, 
since it decomposes on keeping ; it will keep some little 
time if kept in a cool place in the dark and in completely 
filled well closed bottles (Hoppe-Seyler), 

The solution (5) may be prepared and kept for adding to (a) 
freshly prepared when required. 

Before using a kept solution to test for sugar always boil 
a little of it by itself to see if any reduction will take place. 

From 1 cc. of this solution the copper is completely reduced 
by *005 grm. of grapensugar. , 
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StoW fluid. 

This should be made afresh when required; it consists of 
a solution of ferrous sulphate, to which ammonia has been 
added after the previous addition of sufhcient tartaric acid 
to prevent precipitation. An excess of tartaric acid is 
not of consequence; roughly speaking, three parts by weight 
may be added to two parts of ferrous sulphate. 

Majob Abterial Scheme. 

• 

This (see Fig.) is a modification of Weberns original scheme of 
the circulation. It is not intended to imitate the details 
of the circulation of the blood, but simply to illustrate 
the points to which attention is called in Lesson xii. 
It can without much difficulty be made by joining to- 
gether indiarrubber tubing by means of three-way glass 
tubes. 



Clamps are placed upon the straight tubes (7, C\ C**, and 
the dilated tubes along the same line are stuffed with 
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sponge, until on closing tlie clamps and pumping steadily, 
a mean pressure of two or three inches of mercury is 
obtained in the artery tube. 

The artery tube P is connected with an egg-shaped india- 
rubber bag ; from the opposite end of which a tube passes 
to a vessel full of water. The bag has two valves, one 
at each end, opening in the same direction, so that when 
it is compressed with the hand the water it contains is 
driven onwards through the artery tube, and on its dilating 
water is drawn up from the vessel. 

Any other form of pump can be used. 

At Sy S, S, are placed vertically above one another either 
the usual sphygmograph levers or light levers such as are 
used to take tracings of the mov^ements of the frog’s heart 
(Lesson XI. B). The tubing can be supported on pieces of 
lead fastened to a stand, and bent to tit its course. Each 
of the tubes A and V communicates with a mercurial 
manometer (Hdb. p. 210). 

The rest of the scheme requires no further explanation than 
is given in the text. 

Minor Arterial Scheme. 

This consists of an india-rubber bag like that used in the 
major arterial scheme. By means of a three-way tube 
the end of this towards which the valves oi)en is connected 
both with a piece of glass tubing about a yard and a half in 
length, and with a piece of india-rubber tubing of similar 
length and bore. 

There are clamps upon the long india-rubber tube close to 
its junction with the three-way tube and upon the small 
piece of india-rubber which connects the three-way tube 
with the glass tube, so that the flow of water may be 
through either the glass or the india-rubber tube. 

A small piece of india-rubber tubing is also placed on the 
end of the glass tube, into which a tube finely drawn out 
can be inserted. • 
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Pithing. 

If it is desired to pith a frog, place it under a small bell- 
jar with a sponge moistened with ether ; when the animal 
is motionless and under the influence of the ansesthetic, 
take it up in a cloth, hold the hind legs between the 
third and fourth fingers, and with the fore-finger press 
down the head. Cut transversely through the skin a 
little behind the skull with a pair of scissors, carrying 
the incision only a short way on either side of the median 
line ; make a slight incision also through the skin in thb 
median line. The end of the occipital bone can then be 
easily made out ; it is just above the level of the anterior 
edges of the scapula*. With a sharp scalpel cut through 
the muscles just behind the occipital bone and as nearly 
as possible in the median line, so as not to cut the 
vei’tebral aiteries ; the spinal coi^ wdll be exposed. Thrust 
then a blunt stout needle into the brain and move it about 
so that tlie brain is quite destroyed. 

The following rough table may be useful to the student. 


1 litre 

= 1 cubic decimetre =12 pints. 

1 cubic inch 

= 10*39 millilitres or cubic centimetres. 

1 cubic foot 

= 28*32 litres. 

1 gallon 

= 4*54 litres. 

1 gi'am 

= 15*43 grains. 

1 kilogram 

= 32*15 Troy oz. = 35*27 Avoird. oz. 

1 grain 

= 0*005 gram. 

1 Troy ounce 

= 31*1 gi*am. 

1 pound (Avoird.) 

= 0*45 kilogram. 

1 centimetre 

- 1 inch. 

1 metre 

~ 1 yard 3 J inches. 

1 inch 

— 2*54 centimetres. 

1 foot 

3*05 decimetres. 

1 yard 

= 0*91 metra 
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A. 

Accessory nerve, 9, 19 
Accommodation, ^vision), 167 
Adam’s apple, 199 

Adenoid tissue, 103, 104, 105, ill, 
1 14, 124 

Advents, hardening, 115 
Albumin, acid, 99 ; of egg, 99 ; milk, 
102; saliva, 94; serum, 31, 99; 
test for, in unne, 14 1 
Albuminate alkali, pancreatic juice, 
no 

Alcohol, 215, 216, 218 
A 1 veoli, glands, c£8ophageal,9 1 ;lyinph- 
atic, 113, 114; pulmonary, 126; 
salivary, 92, 93; splenic, 115; 
trached, 124 
Ammonia, cornu, 192 
Ammonium, bichrom. sol., 216, 217 
Aqueduct of Sylvius, 196 
Arantii, corpus, 78 
Arbor vitse, 196 

Arterial scheme, major, 83, 229 ; 
minor, 82, 230 

Arteries, aorta, arch, 13, 75, 76, 78; 
bulb, 79, 80 ; dorsal, 3, 10 ; basilar, 
9, 185, 190; carotid, common, 12, 
13, 14 ; internal, 185, 190; cerebral, 
anterior, 191 ; middle, 191 ; poste- 
rior, 190; transverse communicating, 
191 ; circle of Willis, 9, 191 ;ocBliac, 
3; coronary, 78; innominate, 13; 
mesenteric, superior, 3 ; pulmonaiy, 
75» 76, 77» 78; alveolar, 126; 
renal, 137; sul^lavian, 13; ver- 
tebral, 190; structure of, 69, 71, 
213; epithelium of, 224 ; pulsation 
73 ; blood-flow from, 84, 87 ; 
in normal, 73 ; abnormal, 74 
Aiytenoid, cartilage, 21, 30, 198, 
• 200 ; muscle, 200, aot 


Astigmatism, 170 

Auditory nerve, 9 • 

Auricle, frog, 78, 79, 81 ; sheep, left, 
78; right, 76 

Auricular nerve, great, 17 ; posterior, 
37 

Automatic action, 66 

Axis cylinder, 58, 62, 148, 150, 183, 
184 

K 

Baryta water, 215 

Basement membrane, oesophagus, 91 ; 
large intestine, 106 ; stomach, Sg ; 
epidermis, 146; hair follicle, 147; 
glands, Brunner’s, 106 ; gastric, 
89, 90, 91 ; Lieberkiihn, 104 ; pul- 
monic alveoli, 126 ; tubuli recti, 135, 
>37 

Bile, capillaries, 120; ducts, 119, 
120; salts, constituents and 
reaction, 107; properties of, 108; 
test, Gmelin’s, 107, 141, Petten- 
kofer’s, 108 ; for aoi^ in urine, 141 

Blind spot, 172 

Blood, crystals, 131 ; pressure, 82 ; 
coagulation of, 28; colour of, 128 ; 
serum of, 30, 213; structure of 
frog and newt, 22 ; human, 26 

Blood-vessels, in, iris, 164 ; kidney, 
134, 136; lung, 123, 125; optio 
tbaiamus, 188; pia mater, 186; 
retina, 161, 172, 173, 174; skin, 
146 ; spinal cord, iSo, 182 ; testis, 
107; structure and properties of, 
69, 71 

Bone, hyoid, 20, 19 turbinated, 20 ; 
microscopic examination, 36 ; soft- 
ening, 217 

Brain of, rabbit, 7; dog, 7, 185; 
sheep, 185 

BiuaLian movement, 97 
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n]nncir*s glands, io 5 
ulbus arteriosus, 79, 80 

0 . 

ilamus Bcriptorius, i 85 
dif, spinal cord, 182 
uiada hajaam, 226, 227 
snaUcali, 37, 39 

mmJitiiIi, of ^^versian System, 37, 

39 

utal, of Schlemm, 162 ; central 
(cord), 181, 182, 186 
api^laiies, of, bone, 38 ; kidney, 1 37 ; 
liver, 120; lung, 126; lymphatic 
glands, 1 14 ; lymphatic vesitels, 1 16 ; 
Fever’s patches, 113; retina, 174; 
villus, T04, 107; blood flow in, 
normal, 73 ; abnormal, 74 ; epithe> 
lium of, Z17 ; resistance in, 85, 86; 
structure of, 71 

Hpsule, lens, 160; Malpighian, 133, 
136; Pacinian, 150; spleen, 

114 

arboiic acid, 226 
armine staining, 222 
artilage, articular, 16 ; arytenoid, 2 t, 
36, 200, 201; costal, II ; cricoid, 
21, 199; epiglottis, 20, 36, 198; 
interarticular, 16; thyroid, 21, 199; 
microsc. exam, of, bronchial, 125; 
costal, 35 ; elastic, 36, fibro-elastic, 
44; hyaline, 33 ; intervertebral, 44 ; 
parenchymatous, 36 ; tracheal, 1 24 
asein, 100, 102 
!astor oil and spermaceti, 221 
at’s, gastric mucous membrane, 90; 
ileum, 103 ; mesentery, 1 50 ; ovary, 
205 ; stomach, 88 ; testis, 20S 
Wmeut, of teeth, 38, 39 
lerebellum, of rabbit, 8; of dog, 8, 
185; sheep, 185, 186,187, 188, 196 
lerebram, 185 ; cnira of,. 188 
iervical nerves, 3rd, 17, 2nd, 17 
/biasma, optic, 189, 191 
Ihorda tympani, 17, 18, 19 
/hoxdsB tendineas, 77 
Iboroid coat, ox or sheep, 159, 160, 
i6f, 162, 164, 165; plexus (4th 
vent), 186; lateral ventricle, 192, 
,* 93^194 

hlia, frog 8 stnietore, 45 ; autoroatio 
action, 67 

yiUMry muscle, 159, 162; processes. 


154^ 160, 161, 162; portion of 
retina, 160 

Circulation, of frog^ 73 
Oistema magoa lymji^tiea (frog), 1 16 
Clearing (of asetions), 226 
UoegiilatieB, of blood, 28 
Colloid body (of Pacinian), 150 
Column, anterior, i8r, 183; lateral, 

18 1, 183; and posterior (spinal 
cord), 18 r; Clarke’s, or posterior 
vesicular, 182 
Oolumnse carnese, 77 
Commissure, grey cord, 18 1 ; white, 
181, 183; optic, 189, 190, 191; 
cerebral, anterior, 195, 197 ; middle 
(3rd vent.), 195, 197 ; posterior ce- 
rebral, 195, 196, 197 
Cones, retina, 165, 166 
Conjunctiva (ox or sheep), 158; cor- 
nea, 162 

Connecting tubules, 135, 136 
Connective- tissue, 88, 89, 92, 146; 
fibres (elastic), 40, 69, 71 ; (flbrillio 
proper), 40, 44; perineurium, 57, 
61, 62, 130; of sheath of ganglionic 
corpuscles, 60, 61, 62; of lymphatic 
glands, 1 1 3, 114; of splenic pulp, 
115; corpuscles (iixed), 41, 44, 104, 
146; of capillaries, 71; of lung, 
123; of trachea, 124; of kidney, 
136; of cornea, 162; subcutaneous 
con. tiss., 146 ; con. tiss. of papilla 
(hair-follicle), 147; of olfactory mu- 
cous, 154 ; of choroid, 161 ; of cornea, 
42, 162, 163; of iris, 164; of re- 
tina, 166; of pia mater, 180; of 
spinal cord, 181, 182; connective 
tissue, corpus luteum, 205; of testis, 
206 ; fine fibrous connective tissue, 
testis, 207, 208 
Contractile tissues, 45 
Contraction, single, in muscle, 50, 53 ; 
in heart, 78 

Contrast, simultaneous, 177 
Convolution of brain, 189, 190 
Curd, vocal, 20, ai, 198, 201 ; spinal, 
iSo, 185^ 186 ; micros, exam, of, 62 ; 
medullary (lymph, alveolus), 1 14 
Cornea, ox or sheep, 158, 161, 162 ; 
connective-tissue corimscles of (frog), 
42 ; nerve plexus of frog, 148 ; 
conjunctiva of, 158 ; microsc. exam., 
162 

Cornua, anterior, 181, 182, 1S3, 184; • 
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and posterior (cord) i8i, i8l, 183, 
184; of lateral rentricle, 192, 193; 
cornu Ammonis, 192 
Corpora quadrigeminal 1871 194; geni- 
culata, 195 

Corpus Arantii, 78; callosutni 187, 
192, 194^ 196 ; albioans, or mam- 
millarei 188, 194, 196; striatum, 
192, 195; fimbriatum, 193; den- 
tatum, 196 ; luteum, 203, 205 ; 
Highmori, 206, 208 
Corpuscles, blood-, 71; of frog or 
newt, r^, 22, 73, 74; colourless, 
25» 78 » 74; nian, red, 26; mam- 
malian, red, 1 1 5, 129; colourlfss, 
27; of cartilage, 33, 44; ganglionic, 
60, 61; salivary, 97; touch, 149; 
of connective tissue (fixed), 41, 44, 
104, 146; (of capillaries), 71; of 
cornea, 42, 162, 163; white cor- 
puscles (corpus luteum), 205 
Cortex (lymph, gl.), 1 13; kidney, 133, 
1341 136; ovary, 202, 203 
Creasote, 226, 228 

Crico-thyroid, 199; -arytenoid, poste- 
rior, 200; lateral, 200 
Crucial sulcus, 189 
Crura cerebri, 188 
Crusta petrosa, 38, 39 
Cumulus proligerus, 204, 206 
Current, constant, 49, 156; inter- 
rupted, 51, 53 

Cylinder, axis, of nerve-fibre, 58, 62, 
148, 150, 183, 184 

I), 

Dammar, gum, 227 
Demours, membrane of, 163 
Deatary nerve, inf. (dog and rabbit), 19 
Dentine, 38 

Dermis, 146, of tongue, 155 
Descemet, membrane of, 16 1, 163 
Descendeus noui, of dog and I'ubbit, 
12 

Dialyser, 96 

Diapedesis, through veins, 74 
Diaphragm, of dog and rabbit, 4, 9 ; 
structure in rabbit and guiuea-pig, 
pleural and peritoneal, 1 1 7 
Diastole, 79 
Dicrotic wave, 8 5 
Diffusion, (vision), 168 
Digestion, of fibrin, 98, 99 
^Directionsi use of microscope, 211 ; 


. observations Of fresh tissues, 212; 

general, 227 
Disc, optic, 172 

Di-^section, of dog and rabbit, ab- 
domen, I, 9 ; cranium, 7, 16 • 
thorax, 10 ; neck, if, 16 ; knee- 
joint, 15 ; of a muscle, 15, 16 ; of 
sub-maxillary region, 18 ; of nasal 
cavity, 20 ; of larynx, 20, 198 ; 
of eye, 21 ; of brain, 184 
Dog, dis^tion of, i ; differences from 
15 ; stomach, 88 ; gastric 
mucous membrane, 90 ; ileum, 103 ; 
bladder, 157 ; ureter, 138 ; ley of, 
163 ; spinal cord (microsc. exam.), 
180, 181 ; dissection of brain of, 
185 ; of larynx of, 198; ovary, 205 ; 
testis of, 207 
Double image, 168 

Duct, hepatic and cystic, of dog and 
rabbit, 4, 119, 120; Stenon’s, 16 ; 
sub-maxillary, 18; sublingual, 18; 
of salivary lobules, 92 ; of glands 
of Brunner, io 5 ; of mucous glands 
(trachea), 124 

Duodenum, of dog and rabbit, 2, 5 ; 
structure of, 1 06 

Dura mater, of dog and rabbit, 8 

E. 

Ear, cartilage of, 36 
Eighth cranial nerve, of dogand rabbit, 
9, 192 

Elastic fibrous tissue, 40, 69, 71 ; 
laminie, 70 

Elasticity of muscle, 53 
Eleventh cranial nerve, of dog and 
rabbit, 9, 192 
Enamel, 38, 39 

Epidermis (human scalp), 145, 146, 
147, 148; horny (tongue), 155 
Epididymis, of dog and rabbit, 6 ; 
prep, for micros, exam., 7 ; 206, 207, 
208 

Epiglottis, 20, 36, 198 
Epithelium ciliated (frog), 4^, 67; 
sinuous of capillaries, 117; of arte- 
ries, 70; of veins, 71 ; ovoid or pep- 
tic (gastric gland), 89, 90, 91 ; cen- 
tral cells, or polyhedr^ or cubical, 
89, 90, 91 ; spheroidal, pi, 92; coni- 
cal cells ileum and jejunum, 103, 
105 ; goblet cells, ileum, 103 ; olfac- 
tory region (newt), 154; peritoneal 
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(frog), it6; rabbit and guinea^ 
'17; endothelial (frog), 116; 
of lymphatic capillaries, 117; of 
lymphatic Tstsels, 117; pleural of 
lung (newtl flat, 193 ; columnar cili- 
ated, trachea, 115; infundibulum 
(lung), 196; epithelial cella (isolating), 
915 ; flat or tasselated, 994 ; cubic^ 
of tubuli recti, 135 ; of Malphigian 
capsules, 134; of glomerulus, 134; 
imbricate of looped tubes of Henie, 
135 ; of the yanous kidney tubules, 
136; ciliated columnar (ras de- 
feigns), 909; epithelium of bladder 
(mucous coat), 137, 138; epithe- 
lium (superficial or germinsd) (cortex 
of ovary), 903; ciHated cylindrical 
(vasa eflerentia epididymis), 908; 
cubical or flat (paroTarium), 903 ; 
tesselated epitb. (tunica vaginalis), 
907 ; tabular or cubical epith. (tubuli 
aeminiferi) corpus Highmori, 908; 
columnar (gastric glands), 89, 90 ; 
(oesoph.), or, 99 ; (saliva^ ducts), 
93; (glimds of iiieberkUhn), 104; 
ducts of glands of Brunner, 106 ; 
large intestine, 106; bile ducts, 119, 
1 10 ; of tubuli recti, 1 35 ; gland-tUM 
(sweat), 148; of cornea, 149; cylin- 
drical (newt's mncous membrane of 
nose), 153 ; non-olfactoiyr portion 
^lindric^ and ciliated, 154; olfac- 
Wy, outer layer, inner layer, 154; 
anterior of cornea, 169 ; posterior 
of cornea, 163; fibrous (lens), 163; 
central canal (cord), 181; epithelial 
layer (internal and third ventricles), 
194 ; columnar epithelium (cortex 
ovary), 903; ovum, 904 
stimation, quantitative, urea, 149; 
sugar, 143; weight, 151 
ostachian tube, 90; valve, 77 
xhaustion of muscle, 54 
ye, of dog and rabbit, prep, of, 9 ; 
of frog ^mea), 49; dissection of 
(ox or Bliep), 158; aqueous humour 
of, 913 

F. 

acial nerve, of d<^ and rabbit, 9, 
16 

alx, oerebri, of dog and rabbit, 8 
aacta lata, of dog rabbit, t$ 

‘aadculns^ slender, (cord), t8i, 184 


Fat-o^, 43 
Fehling's fluid, 998 
Fenestrated meinbran*^, 165 
Ferment, in saliva, 96 ; in milk, jot ; 
amylolytic, 109; proteolytic, 109, 
110 ; in urine, 139 

Feireiii, pyramids of, 133, 134, 135, 

1315, 137 

Fibrin of blood, 98 ; digestion of, 
(gastric juice), 98, 99, 109; pan- 
creatic, xio 
Fibrinogen, 3* 

Flbrinoplastiii, 31 

Fifth cranial nerve of dog and rabbit, 
9, 191 ; gustatory, 18; ventricle, 
J93 

Fiiubriatum, corpus, 193 
X'isBure Glaseriaii, 19; anterior (spi- 
nal cord), 180, 191 ; posterior spi- 
nal cord, 180; transverse (cerebrum), 
187, 194, 196; Sylvian, 189 
Fluid, serous, 30; of hydrocele, 30, 
31; pericardial, 31; normal, for 
microsc. observ., 913 ; dissociating, 
914; Miiller’s, 915, 917; Fehliugs, 
998 ; Stokes*, 999 
Fcetus, lung, structure of, 195 
Follicles, closed, ileum, 105; duode- 
num, 106; of lymjdmtio gland 
(closed), II9; hair-, 146; Graaf- 
flan, 909 , 903, 904, 205 
Foramen, jugular, 19; condyloid, 9o; 

of Munro, 193 
Fornix, 193, 194, 196, 197 
Fo8<a ovalis, sheep, 76 
Fouith cranial nerve, 9, 187, 191 ; 

ventricle, 186, 187 
Frey’s carmine, 999 
Frog, micros, exam, of, (blood), 99; 
tendon, 4c ; connective-tissue, 40, 
49 ; pigment-cells, 43 ; ciliated cells, 
45 I goblet cells, 45 ; muscular fibre, 
(striated), 46 ; constant current in 
muscle, 49 ; single induction shocks 
on muscle, (single contraction in 
spasm), 50; tetanus of muscle, 51, 
53 ; muscle, stimulation of, (chemi- 
cai)f 5^ t (mechanical), 59 ; muscle 
curves 39 ; re-action, 54 ; micros, 
exam, of nerve-fibre (spinal), 57; 
Gasseriaxi ganglion, <3o; (of pos- 
terior root), 60 ; reflex action in, 63 ; 
automatic action in, 66 ; circulation 
in, 73; heart of, 66, 78; lymph 
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hearts of, 65 ; cistema magna ]ym* 
phatica, 117; lung, structure of, 
123; cornea (nerve plexus) 148; 
cornea of (microsc. exam.), 162; 
retina of, 166 ; spermatozoa of, 
209 ; to pith, 231 
Fuuca, lumiua, (choroid), 1x9 

G. 

Ganglia, Gasserian, of frog, 60; of 
posterior root, 60; of syuipathetic, 
61 ; cardiac (frog), 81 
Ganglionic layer (retina), 165; cells 
of, 166 

Gastric juice, artificial, prep. 97; ac- 
tion of, on fibrin, 98 ; on milk, loo 
GasBerian ganglion, of dog or rabbit, 
2 1 ; of frog, 60 
Geniculata, corpora, 195 
Gerlach’s method (fine nerve-fibres) 
224 

Germinal epithelium, 203 
Genninal vesicle, 204, 206; spot, 206 
Glands, ductless, supra-renal body of 
dog and rabbit, 3, 6j subiiiaxillary, 
14, i8; thymus, 12; parotid, 16; 
sublingual, 18; gastric, 89; mu- 
cous, 91 ; salivary structure of, 92 ; 
of Lieberkiibn, ileum and jeju- 
num, 104, 105; duodenum, io6; 
large intestine, ih , ; of Brunner, <6. ; 
sweat gland, 106, 148; lymphatic, 
1 12; mucous (trachea), 124; seba- 
ceous, 147; mucous (olfactory rc- 
gion), 154; pineal, 194, 195, 196 
Glandular substance (.^luph alveo- 
lus), 114; (spleen), 115 
Glaseriaii fissure, 20 
Glomeruli, 133, 134, 137 
Glossopharyngeal, of dog and rabbit, 
9, 19, 20 

Glottis, 20; lima of, 198 
Glucose, 122 
Glycerine, 225, 227, 228 
Glycerine, extract of, gastric juice, 
97; panel eatic, 109 
Glycogen, 121, 122 
Gnieliu’s test for bile-pigment, 107, 
141 

Gold chloride sol., 2x6, 224, 227 
Graaffian follicles, 202, 203, 204, 205 
Granules, movements, Brownian, 97 
Guinea-pig, diaphragm, and perito- 
neum (microsc.), 117; diaphragm 
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and pleura, ih.\ blood colour, 128, 
129; testis of, 206 

Gustotory nerve (dog and rabbit), 18, 
19; oigana, structure of, 15^, 
Gyrus, sigmoid, 190 

H. 

Hsmatoidln, 205 
Hieiuatoxylin, 221 

Hiemoglobin, 128; reduced, 130; car- 
l)ouic oxide, 131, 132 
Hair-follicles, 146 
Hardening, 215 

Haversian, system, 36; canals? 36, 
39 ; spaces, 37 

Heart (rabbit and dog), anat., 12, 13, 
14; lymph (frog), automatic action, 
66, movements, 78 ; of sheep, struc- 
ture of, 75 

Heidenhaiu 8 carmine staining, 223 
Helmholtz’s phakosoope, 170 
Henle, looped tubes of, 135, 136 
Hilus, lymph gl., 1 1 3 ; ovary, 202 
Hippocampal convolution, 190 
Hippocampus major, 192 
Humour, aqueous, 159; vitreous, 159, 
160 

Hyaline border of ce'ls, 45 
Hydrocele fluid, 30 
Hyoid bone, 20, 199 
Hypoglo88.al, of dog and rabbit, 9, 1 7, 
19, 20 

I. 

Ileum, structure of, 103 
Imbedding, 218 
Imbedding substance, 123 
Infundibulum, in lung, 125; cerebral, 
188, 195 

Inhibition (pneumogastric), 80 
Iiiterglobular spaces of teeth, 39 
Inter-lobular, liver vein, 119, 120; 

arteries, kidney, 137 
Intra-lobular vein, 119, 120 
Intervertebral cartilage, 44 
Intestine, large, of dog and rabbit, 2 ; 
prep, for micro ic. exam., 6 ; struc- 
ture ol ileum and jejunum, 103, 105; 
duodenum, 106 ; large intestine, 106 
Intima, tunica, 72 

Iris (ox or sheep), 159, 160, 161, 162 ; 
ligaiuentum pectinatum of, 161 ; 
microsc. exam., 163 
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radiation, 171 
elation of ceils, 215 

J. 

junnin, of dog and rabbit, 6 ; 
|irep. of formicroac. exam., 6; struc- 
ture o^ 105 

K. 

dney, of dog and rabbit, 6; prep, 
for niicrosa exam., 7, 215 ; structure 
of, 133, 2*3 


icteal radicle, villus, 104 
ftcunse, of Haversian system, 36, 39 
troellse, of Haversian system, 36 
imina, elastic (arteries), 70; fusca 
(choroid), 159; fibrous, cornea, 

163 

tteral ventricles, 192, 196 
irynx, 20, 198 

judocytes, stomach, 89 ; ileum, 
104, 105 ; lymphatic glands, 1 1 2, 
IT4; spleen, 115 

ms (ox or sheep), 159; »capsule, 
160 ; microsc. exam., 163 ; accom- 
modation, 170 

tfberktihn, glands of, 104, 105, 
106 

ebig’s quantitative estimate of urea, 
142 

gament, capsular of knee, of dog 
and rabbit, 13, lateral of knee, of 
dog and rabbit, 1 5 ; crucial of same, 
16; of neck, 40; suspensory (eye), 
160; pectinating of iris, 161 
mit, near (vision), 169, 171; far, 
169, 171; outer and inner upper 
and lower of blind spot, 172 
inea alba, of dog and rabbit, r 
ingual nerve, (dog and rabbit), 18, 
*9 

iver, of dog and rabbit, prep, of, for 
microsc. exam. 4; structure of, 
119 

ocalisation, power of (touch), 150 
omen, central (gastric glands), 90, 
gt; salivary, ducts, 92; alveoli, 
93 ; glands of LieberktUbi, 104 ; 
glands of Brunner^s ducts, Jo6; 
tubnli ooniorti, 134; tubuli recti, 
235; tubuH seminifi^, 307; epi- 
didymis sad vssa efferentia, ^ 


Lung, of dog and rabbit, 10; struc- 
ture of, 123 

Laryngeal nerve, superior, of dog 
and rabbit, 12, 17; recurrent, 13 
Lymphatic, epitb. of, 112 ; glands, 
112; vessels, 114, 116, 117; epi- 
thelium, 1 17; capillaiies, origin of, 
118 

Lympb-bearts — frog, automatic ac- 
tion, 66; dorsal lymph-sac (frog), 
65; -gland from mesentery, 113; 
-sinus (lymphatic gland), 112, 113; 
-corpuscles (Graaffiau vesicles), 205 
Lyr.i, 194 

M. 

Malpighian bodies, or capsules, spleen , 
T15; kidney, 133, 137; pyramid-^, 
^33» 137 » layer (epidermis), skin, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149; tongue, 

155 

Manometer, mercurial, 83 
Marginal zone (kidney), 134 
Matrix, of cartilage (hyaline), 33. (elas- 
tic), 36; touch corpuKclrs, 14Q 
Maxillary, nerve, inferior, 19, 21; 
superior, 21 

Maxwell’s method (yellow spot), 174 
Measures and weights, 231 
Mediastinum, ii 

Medulla, oblong, of rabbit, 7, 8 ; dog, 
8, 185, 186, 187 ; sheep, 183, 186, 
187; of lymph gland, 113; of 
kidney, 133, 136; of nerve, 57, 38, 
39, 148, 130, 183 ; of ovary, 202 
Medullaiy cord (lymph, alveolus), 114 
Membrana, propria (see ** basement 
membrane”) limitans interna retime, 
160 ; thyro-hyoidean membrane, 1 99; 
crico-thyroid m., 199 ; granulosa, 
204 

Mesentery, of dog and rabbit, 2 
M icro8co[>e, use of, 2 1 1 
Meatus, auditorius ext., 20 
Milk, digestion of, 100 ; exam, of, 
101 ; fermentation of, 10 1 ; -sugai, 
101 ; alkaline phosphates, 102 
Millon’i reagent, 228 
Molecular layer, retina, 165 
Monro, foramen of, 193, 194 
Motor oculi, of dog and rabbit, 8 
Mounting, 225 

Mounting, osmio add preparations, 
150 
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Mouse, cartilage of ear of, 36 
Mucilage, starch, 94 
Mucin, 94, 107 
Mucus (urine), 139 
Mucous coat or membrane (stomach), 
80, 91 ; large intestine, 106 ; of 
bladder, 137; (oesophagus), 91; 
trachea, 124; intestine, ileum, 103; 
mucous membrane (olfactory region), 

153, 154, ^15 

Muller’s circular muscle, 162 ; fibres, 
165, 166 ; fluid, 215, 217 
Multipolar ganglionic cells, 62 
Murexide test, 141 

Muscle, of dog and rabbit, ext. 
obliq. abd., i ; rect. abd., i ; int. 
obliq. abd., i ; transversalis, 1 ; 
diaphragm, 9 ; pectoralis major, 
10 ; serratus magnus, 10; ext. iii> 
tercost., 10; int intercoat., lo ; 
serratus anticus, 10; levatorea costa- 
rum, 1 1 ; platysma, 1 1 ; stemo-nias- 
toid, 1 1, 14; stemo-thyroid, 14, 199; 
sterno* thyroid, 14; thyro-byoid, 14, 
199 ; motor, 15 ; digastric, 18 ; mylo- 
hyoid, 18 ; recti and obliqui oculi, 
21 ; micros, exam, frog’s striated, 
46 ; mammalian, 47, 91 ; plain or 
non-striated, 47, 69, 71, 88, 90, 91; 
cardiac, 48, 81 ; of villus, 104, to6 ; 
lymph gland, 114; spleen, 115; 
trachea, 124; bronchia, 125; plain 
muscular fibre in infundibulum 
(lung), *126; internal sheath of 
hair-follicle, 147 ; of ciliary mus- 
cle, 162, 164; properties of musc’e 
as shewn by constant current, 49 ; 
single induction shocks, 50; in- 
terrupted current, 51 ; stimulation 
(chemical), 52 ; (mechanical), 52 ; 
muscle curve, 52 ; tetanus, 53 ; 
elasticity, 53; exhaustion, 54; re- 
action of muscle, 54 ; muscular 
coat, stomach, 88 ; cesoph. 91 ; in- 
testine, 103 ; muscularis mucoase, 88, 
91 ; muscular sense 151 ; ciliary 
muscle, 159, 162 ; circular muscle of 
MiiUer, 162 ; sphinctor pupil iae, 164; 
dilator iridis, 164 ; crico-thyroid, 
199 ; crico-arytenoid post., lateral, 
100 ; arytenoid, 200 ; thyro-ary- 
tenoid, 200, 201 

Muscular coat (stomach), 88, 90; 
^ bladder, 137 ; of ureter, 138 ; cir- 
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cular (tubes of testis), 208 ; of vas 
deferens, 209 

Muscularis mucosie, 88, 91, 104 
Myosin, 55 

K, 

Nares, anterior and posterior, 20 
Nates, 187, 195 
Negative after-image, 176 
Nervous system. Cerebro-spinal, of 
dog and rabbit, pneumogastric, 3, 
j 2 ; nerves of base of brain, 8 ; 
cervical nerve (4th, 5th, 6tb,^and 
7tb), 13; microscopic examination 
of spinal nerves, 57 ; sympathetic, 
59 ; spinal ganglia, 60 ; sympa- 
thetic ganglia, 61 ; spinal cord, 62 ; 
properties of nervous tissue, 63 ; 
autoi^atic action of, 63 ; nerves, 
skin, 146 ; coraea, frog, 148 ; rabbit, 
149 ; medullated nerve of touch- 
corpuscles, 149 ; medullated nerve- 
fibre of Pacinian body, 1 50 ; nerves 
of olfactory mucous, 154; of taste 
papill®, 156 ; optic nerve, 158, i6r, 
165, 166 ; spinal cord, 180; spinal 
anterior roots, 181 ; posterior roots, 
181 ; nerve-fibres (cord), 183, 184 ; 
nerve-cells, (anterior cornu), 183 ; 
fourth crani^ nerve, 187 ; nerves, 
olfactory, 191 ; optic chiasma ancl 
tracts, 191 ; third nerve, 191 ; 
fourth, 791 ; fifth, 191 ; sixth, 191 ; 
seventh, 191 ; eighth, 192 ; ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, 192 ; twelfth, 192 ; 
nerve-cells, 215; nerve-fibres, 218; 
fine nerve-fibres, (spinal cord), 224 
Nervous system, sympathetic, of dog 
and rabbit, 3, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18 ; 
cadiac ganglion, left splanchnic 
nerve, 3 ; inferior cervical gan- 
glion, 13, 15; first thoracic gan- 
glion, 13, 15 ; rami communicantes, 
14; splanchnic, 14; superior cer- 
vical ganglion, 17; sub-maxillary 
ganglion, r8 
Neuroglia, 182 

Newt, structure of blood of, 22 ; of 
cartilage of, 33; of lung, 123; of 
olfactory region, 153, 154 
Ninth cervical nerve of rabbit and 

dog. ». » 7 . >8. * 9 > * 9 ? , 

Nucleolus, of ganghonic corpuscles, 
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66 f 6 i, 6) ; nuclear layer, retina, 
165; nerve-oell^ 183; of oelli of 
tuboli eeminileri, ao7 

Nucleut of cells, (hyajine cartilage), 
3a ; lacunae of bone, 38 ; of oon* 
neotive-tisaue oorpusdea, (tadpole), 
41 ; (newborn mammal), 4a ; of 
fat^ella, 44; of cillaiedodls, (frog), 
45 ; of sarcolemma, 47 ; of fib^ 
celte, 47, 69 ; of cai^tao muscle, 
48 ; of nerve-sheaths, 58, 59 ; of 
ganglionic corpuscles, 61 ; of 
^•anglionic corpuscle sheath, 60, 6 r, 
62; of capillaries, •ji, 72; 10^ 
I ^ ; of cells of epithelium (gastric 
glands), 90; of alveolar cells, (sa- 
livary gland), 03 ; nudeus with 
thickening of aaeuold tissue, 103 ; 
nodal, adenoid, lymph glands, 114; 
plain muscular hbre, 115; hepatic 
cells, (spheroidal), 120 ; columnar 
epithelium of bile duct, 120; of 
epithelium (Malpighian capsules), 

1 54 f glomeruli epithelium), 
134 ; of blood-vessels of glomeruli, 
134; lining cells of tubuli oontorti, 
134 ; of columnar epithelium of 
tubuli recti, 135 ; of basement 
membrane, (tubules of kidney), 

1 36 ; of dermic muscular fibres, 147 ; 
primitive sheath, nerves of cornea, 
148; of matrix of touch corpuscles, 
mucous membrane nose, newt, 153 ; 
cylindrical epithelium cell, (oval), 
133 ; rod cell (spherical), 143, 154, 
156; of nuclear layer, 153, 154 i 
^Imdrical cell, 154 ; of flat cells 
(hom^ epidermis), tongue, 155 ; fu- 
siform cells (taste-bulb), oval, 156; 
nucleus larger retina, spherical or 
oval, i6», 166; of nerve-cells, 183; 
nucleus of ovum cell, 204 ; of cells 
of tubuli seminiferi, 207 ; of cells 
in intermediate tissue of ^tto, ao8 

O. 

(Esophagus, of dog and rabbit, 4, xo, 
13, 198 ; structure of, 91 

Oil, castor, and spermaceti, 22 1 

Olfactory, lobes, of dog. and rabbit, 
8, 191 ; organs (newt), structure 
of, 153 ; mucous membntne, 215 

Olivary body, 188 

U^ptum, great, of dog and imblut, a 


Ophthalmic nerve, 21 
Optic nerves, of dog and rabbit, 8 ; 
fibres, reti^ 165 ; tracts, 188, 191, 
195* 197 * cbiasma, 189, 191 ; tha- 
lamus, 193, 195 
Oraserrata, 159, 160, r6i 
Osmicadd, 215, 218, 227 
Ovary, of dog and rabbit, micros. 

exam., 7, 202 
Ovum, 203, 204, 205 
Ox, eye o^ 158 ; lens of, 163 ; vision 
167 ; spinal oord, 182 ; larynx, 19^ 
Oxyhaemoglobin, 128, 129, spectnid 
of, 129, 130, 131 ' 

P. 

Pacinian bodies, 150 
Palate sensation (taste) in, 157 
Pancreas, of dog and rabbit, 2 ; pr« • 
paration of tor micros, exam., 5; 
structure of, 93; juice of, 109; 
properties of, 1 10 

Papillfi^ oesoph. 91; (skin), X46, 149; 
tongue, 155; nerves of, 156; cir- 
cumvallati, 157 
Paraffin, (imbedding), 220 
Para{>eptone, 99, 100, lOf, 109 
“Parencliymatous,’* cartilage, 36 
Parovarium, 205 
Pars ciliaris retinte, 160 
Peduncles, inferior (cerebellum), 186; 
superior, 187 ; middle, 1B8 ; of cere- 
brum, 188; of pineal gland, 195, 196 
Pepsin, 97, 98, 109 
Peptic or ovoid cells, 89, 90, 91 
Peptones, 97, 100, 101, no 
Pericardium, dog and rabbit, 1 1 ; 

sheep, 75; frog’s, 78, 79 
Perineurium, 57, 148 
Peritoneiuu, 88, 137 
Pettenkofer’s test for bile-salts, 108 
Payer’s patches, of dug and rabbif, 5 ; 
preparation of, for micros, exam., 
6; structure of, 105, 112 
Phakoscope, Helmholtz’s, 170 
Pharyngeal nerve, 17 
Pharynx, 20 

Phosphates, alkaline, in milk, 102 
Phrenic nerve, of dog and rabbit, i x, 
*3 

Pia mater, of rabbit, 8, 72, ; dog, 8, 
72, 186 ; and sheep, i6.; spinal oord, 
x8o, 188 
Picric acid, 217 
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Picrocarmine or picro-carroinate of 
ammoniai 233 

Pig. gastric mucous membrane (gas- 
tric juice). 97; testes, 208 
Pigmeut-cells, 43 ; bile-, Giiielin's test 
for, 107 ; -layer (choroid), 160, i6f, 
162, 164, 165; branched (iris), 164; 
pigment layer of retina, 161, 166 
liars, posterior (fornix), 193, 194; 
anterior, 194, 196, 197 
Ineal gland, 194, 195, 196 
Ithing, 231 
tuitary body, 188 
asma, of horse's blooJ, 29 
asmine, 30 

1 jural cavity, of dog and rabbit, 10, 
ir 

P ;xu8 nerve (cornea), priraaiy, 14R, 
149; sub-epithelial, 148, 149; efti- 
thelial, 149; choroid (4tlL v.), 186; 
lateral vent., 192, 193, 194 
Fneumogastric, of dog and rabbit, 3, 
9, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19; of Irog, 
80, 81; ganglion of the trunk, 17; 
cardiac branches (frog), 79 
Pons Varolii, 188, 190, 197 
Positive after-image, 175 
Potash acetate, 227 
Potassium, bichromate, 217, 227 
Pressure, blood-, 82 
Processes, ciliarv, 159, 160, 161, 162; 
protoplasmic (nerve-cells), 184 ; pro- 
cesaus vocalis, 201 ; muscularis (ary- 
tenoid cart.), 201 
Prostate, of dog and rabbit, 7 
Proteids, tests for, 32 ; in saliva, 94 ; 
in liver, 1 2 1 

Proteotytic ferment, 109, 1 10 
Protoplasm, of cells (cartilage), 33; 
bone lacunfe, 38 ; of connective-tis- 
sue corpuscles (tadpole), 41 ; of fat- 
cells, 44; of ciliated cells (frog), 
45 ; of fibre cells, 44 ; of ganglionic 
corpuscles, 60, 61, 62; of epithelial 
cells (conical) ileum, 103 ; (goblet) 
ileum and jejunum, 105; (hepatic 
cells), X 20 ; of lining cells of tubuli 
contort., 1 34 ; reticulate (olfactory 
mucous), 153 ; protoplasmic nerve 
processes, 184; of ovum, 203; of 
spermatozoa (frog), 209 
Pseudo-stomata (guinea-pig and rab- 

‘ bit), 117 
Ptyalin, 90 


Pulp cavity of teeth, 38 
Pulp (spleen), 1 1 5 

Pulsation, ventricular, tracing of, iior^ 
mal, 79; abnormal, 80 
Pulse, 85 ; progression of pulse- wave, 85 
Purkinje's figures, 1 73 
Pyramids, of Malphigi, 133, 137; of 
Ferrein, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137; 
medulla oblongata, posterior, 186, 
anterior, 187 

0 - 

Quadrigemina corpora, 187, 194 ’ 

Quantitative estimation (urea), 141; 
sugar, 143 

R. 

Rabbit, dissection of, 1 ; differences 
from dog, 15; transition of C(»n- 
iiection, tissue corpuscles to fat- 
cells, 44; oesophagus, 91 ; Payer's 
patch, II2; diaphragm and peri- 
toneum (micros.), 117; diaphragm 
and pleura, iL ; liver for glyco- 
gen, 121 ; bladder, 137; ureter, 
138; cornea, nerves, 148; tongue 
(papillae), 155; eye of, 161; cornea 
(micros, exam.), 162; spnal cord 
(micros, exam.). 180, 181 
Riidicle, lacteal, villus, 104 
Kanvier's node, 58 

Rat, connective-tissue corpuscles, 4 r ; 
blood-colour, 128, 129; eye of, 167; 
testis of, 206, 208, 209 
Reagents, chemical, 2 28 
Reflex action, 63 
Remak, fibres of, 60 
Respiration, 128 
Rete testis, 206 

Reticulum, (lymphatic alveoli), 114; 

(splenic pulp), 115; (retina), 166 
Retina, ox or sheep, xfy, 160, 16 1 ; 

micros, exam., 164 
Rima glottidis, 198 
Rods (retina), 165, 166 
Roots, spinal nerves, anterior an<l 
posterior, 181, 183, 184 

S. 

Sac, dorsal lymphatic (frog\ 65 
Saliva, exam, of^, 94 
Salivary gland, 92 
Sarcolemma, 47, 48 
Scheiner's experiment, 169, 171 
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Sohtmt, Mierialf minor, 8i, 130; 

major, 83, 229 
Sohlonm^ oaaal of, t 6 i 
Bchneideimn membrane, 90 
Schwann^ white snbetance of, 57 
Sclerotic, (ox or sheep), 158, 161, 162 
Semilunar valves, 76, 77, 78 
Sensation, of temperature, 151 ; of 
taste and smell, 156; of light, 176 
Septula testis, 206, 207 
SeptTim heart, sheep, 76, 77 ; frog, 81 ; 

lung of frog, 123 ; luoidum, 193, 196 
SeAm, of blc^, 30, 213 ; iodis^, 214 
Seventh cranial nerve, of dog and 
rabbit, 9, 16, 19 1 

Sheaths, (<rf nerve), roeduHaiy, 57, 58, 
59, 148, 150; primitive, 57, 58, 59, 
148; of ganglionic corpuscle, 60, 
61 ; of salivaxy gland, 92 ; of spleen, 
114; of bair-foUicle, 146, 147 
Sheep, heart of, 75 ; eye of, 158, 166, 
167; brain, 185; larynx, 198; dif* 
ferences from man, 201 ; ovary of, 

. 305. 

Shocks, single induction, 50, 53 
Sigmohl gyrus, 190 
Silver nitrate, 224, 227 
Simultaneous contrast, 177 
Sinus, Valsalva, 78; venonus, 79, 81; 
lymph-, (lymph, gland), 112, 113, 
114; (spleen), 115; venona (eye), 
162 

Sixth cranial nerve, of dog and rabbit, 
9, 191 

Skin, structure of, (human scalp), 145; 
palm or forehead, 148; nerve end- 
ings in, I49 
Smell, sense of, 156 
Solutions, normal saline, 274; prepa- 
ration ^,216 

Space, posterior perforated, 188 ; re- 
spiratory, 201 
Spasm, smgle, 50, 53 
Spermaceti and castor oil, 22 1 
Spermatozoa, 207, 209 
Spbygmograph, 85 

Spot, blind, 172; yellow, 173, 174; 
germinal, 206 

Spliial accessoxy, of dog and rabbit, 
9, 19; cord, 180 

Spleen, of dog and rabbit, 2; struo*^ 
tare of, 1 14 
Staining, 221 
Starch mccUage, 94 


Staffs, 74 
Stoke's fluid, 229 

Stoma, (frog), 116, 117; rabbit and 
guinea-ing, 117; pseudo- (rabbit and 
guinea-pig), 117 

•Stomach, of dog and rabbit prep, of, 
for micro, exam., 5, 215 
Stomach, struotare of (cat, dog), 88 
Stroma, kidney, 136; ovary, 202, 203, 
204 

Subcutaneous tissue, j 46, 148, 150 
Sublobular vein, 120 
Submaxillary gland, 14 
Submucous coat, stomach, 88; cesoph. 
91; ilium, 105; duodenum, 106; 
trachea, 124; bronchia, 125 
Submucous coat, (stomach), 88; blad- 
der, 137 

Substance, glandular (lymph, alveolus^ 

1 14; (spleen), 115; cortical (ki^ 
ney), 130, 137; white (spinal coru) 
181, 182 

Substantia gelatinosa, 181, 183, 18’' 
Sugar, in glycogen, 121; test 
(urine), 14 1 ; quant, estimation, 

143 

Sulcus (cerebrum), 185, 186; cruci8^ 
189 

Supplementary band, 1 88 
Sweat-gland, 106, 148 
Sylvius, fissure of, 189; supra, con- 
volution of, ib . ; aqueduct of, 1 96 
Synovia, 15 
Synovial sac, 16 
Syntonin, 56, 99 
Systole, 79 

T. 

Tactile delusions, 15Z 
Tadpole, connective- tissue corpuscles 
of, 47 

Taste, bulbs, 155, 156; sense of, 450 
Teasing, 214 

Teeth, microsc. exam, of, 38 ; softening 
of, 217 

Temperature, sensation of, 151 
Tendon, 15,16; microsc. exam, of (frog), 
40; rat, 41 ; rabbit and guinea-pig 
(diajdiragm), X17 

Tenth cranial nerve of dog and rabbit, 
9, 19a 

Tentorium of dog and rabbit, 8 * 

Testes, of dog and rabbit, 6 ; prep, of 
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for microso. exam.) 7 ; exam, of, 106; 
(cerebrum)) 186, 187 
Tetanus (muscle)) 51, 53 
thalamus opticuS) 193, 195 
Theoa follicuIariS) 104 
Third eranial ne^e, of dog and rabbit, 
8, 19O) 191 ; ventricle, 188, I94» 
195, 196 

Thymus of dog and rabbit, 12 
Thyro-hyoid, 199; arytenoid, 200, 
201 

Thyroid cartilage, 2r, 199 
Tongue, (papillse), 155 ; taste in, 157 
Touch, 150 

Touch-corpuscles (figures), 140 
Trabeculss (lymphatic glana), 1x3, 
114 ; (spleen), 115 

Trachea, of dog and rabbit, 1 1 ; struc- 
ture of, 123 

'^''actus intermedio-lateralis, 182 
I ncuspid valves, sheep, 77 
Trochlear nerve of dog and rabbit, ^ 
’^iber cinereum, 188 
i ubes, Eustachian, 20; looped, of Henle, 
kidney, 135 

Tubules, 137 ; straight, collecting or 
discharging (recti), 133, 136; se- 
creting (contorti), 133, 134, 136; 
connecting, 1 35, 136 ; of pardvarium, 
205 ; tubuli semmiferi, 206, 207, 
208 

Tunica, adventitia (blood-vessels), 69, 
71, 72; Malpighian bodies, 115; 
tunica iwlventitia (tubuli uriniferi), 
207 ; intima, 72 ; albu^ea (ovary), 
202, 203 ; (testis), 200, 207 ; folli- 
cularis, 204 ; vaginalis propria, 206, 
207; adnata, 206 
Turpentine, 226, 228 
Twelfth cranial nerve of dog and rab- 
bit, 9, 192 

Tympanic, bulla, 19, 20; cavity, 20; 
membrane, 20 


U. 

Urea, 14Q; quantitative estimate (Lie- 
big’s), 142 

Ureter of dog and rabbit, 6 
Urethra of dog and rabbit, 6 
Uric add, 140 ; murexide test, 141 
Uterus of dog and rabbit, 6 
Uvea prie), i6a, 16 ^ 


V. 

Valsalva, sinuses of, 78 
Valve, of veins, 71; semi-lunar, 76, 
77, 78; Eustadiian, 77; auriculo- 
ventnoular (tricuspid), 77 ; initial or 
bicuspid, 78; of lymphatic vessels, 
117 ; of Vieussens, 187, 196 
Varicosities of nerve-fibres, 59, 148 
Varolii, pons, 188, 190, 197 
Vasa, recta (testis), 206; efferentia, 
206, 208 ; deferentia, 209 
Vas deferens of dog and rabbit, 6 
Veins, structure of, 71, 72, 1 16 ; valves 
of, 71 ; bloodflow (normal) in, 73 ; 
in (abnormal), 74 ; from, 84 ; inter- 
lobular, 119; intra-lobular, 119; 
sub-lobular, 120; epith. of, 224 
Velum interpodtum, 187, 194, 196 
Venous system, of dog and rabbit, v. 
portce, 4, 1 19 ; V. cava inf., 4, 10, 1 1 ; 
sheep’s, 75, 76; frog’s, 79, 80; he- 
patic V., 4, 119; external jngular, 
1 1 ; internd jugular, 12 ; suTOlavian, 
12; vena cava sup., 12, 15; sheep, 
75, 76; frog’s, 79; pulmonary veins, 
14 ; sheep, 76 ; innominate veins, 15 ; 
V. azygos, sheep, 76, 77 ; coronary 
vein, 77; valves of, 71; venous 
sinus (eye), 162 

Ventricle, (sheep’s) heart, right, 77; 
left, 78 ; frog’s, 78, 79 ; cerebral, 4th, 
186, 187; 3rd, 188, 194, 195; late- 
ral, 192, 196; 5th, 193; of larynx, 
201 

Vesicle, germinal, 204 
Vieussens, valve of, 187, 196 
Villi (ileum and jejunum), 103, 105, 
213 ; duodenum, 106 
Vision, 167; region of distinct, 172 ; 

of normal odour-, 1 75 
Vitellus, 204, 205 
V^ wal cords, 20, 21, 198, 201 


Wave, dicrotic 85; pulse-, progres- 
sion of, 85 

Weber’s scheme of circulation, 229 
Weight, estimation of, 15 1 
Weights and measures, 231 
Willis, oirole of, in dog, 9, 19 k 
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X 

Xftnthc^ivoleio macUoxui, 5s, 100 

Y. 

Y«Uow8p6t» 173, 174 


Z. 

Zinn, zone of, 160 

Zone, marginal (kidney), 1 34 ; of Zinn, 
160; aona pelincida, ^04, 105 
Zymogeoi 110 
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